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INEQUALITY IN SCHOOL FINANCE 



TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1971 

U.S. SkNA'I'K 

SeULOT Co]\tMI’lTEE ON 
]5 qual Educational Oi’I’oiit unity 

Washington^ D.O, 

Tlie Select Coininittee inet at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 1114, 
Now Senate OfTice Huilding, ITon. Walter F. Monclale, cliuirman of 
the committee, pi’esicling. 

Present : Senators Monclale and Hatfield.^ 

Staff members present: William C. Smith, staff director and gen- 
eral counsel; Donn Mitchell, professional staff; and Leonard Strick- 
man, minority counsel. 

Oi’ENiNO Statement of Senator Moniule, Chaiiuman 

Senator Mondale. The hearing will come to order. . j 

This morjiing we begin hearings on ino(|ualitios in the financing of 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

On Aiio-ust 30 the Supreme Court of California handed down what 
is piubabTy the most significant and potentially far-reaching decision 
in education law since Hroion versus Board of Editoation in 1054. 

T1i 6 C^ilifoniia decision is important ]^tn for the constitutional 
rights it established and because, jl think, it marks the beginning of a 
new era in our Nation’s efforts to provide quality education for mil- 
lions of disadvantaged cliildren. 

'Hie right to an education in our public schools i.s a finidaineiital interest 
which cannot bo conditioned on wealth . . . the California public school liiiauc- 
ing system conditions full entitlement to such interest on wealth, (•las*<ifyiiig 
its recipients on the basis of their collective nfliuence and makes the quality of 
a child’s education der>eud upon the resources of his school district and ulti- 
mately upon the pockotbook of his parents . . . this funding .schonio invidiously 
discriminates against the poor because it makes the quality of a child s educa- 
tion a function of tlie wealth of his parents and neighhovs, 

The Califoniia decision comes at a time of financial crisis in educa- 
t^ion — a crisis which has resulted in the dismissal of thousands of teach- 
ers, administrators, and other school personnel. Many school districts 
have had to eliminate programs in music, physical education, and art*. 
Kindergarten classes, school libraries, and cafeterias ha-ve been closed. 
Other school systems face the prospect of closing down for weeks or 

months this school year. ^ ^ ^ 

Perhaps more important, the California decision has brought to the 
surface what many educators and observers have known for a long 
time. The inequalities in resources and expenditures among school dis- 
tricts in almost every State are so wide^read and extreme as to insure 
that quality education is simply unavailable in poor school districts. 

(GOOD 
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Low OF $213 TO High of $14,554 

According to one report, public school expenditures in the Nation’s 
18,000 school districts range fi’oin a low of $213 per pupil to a high of 
$14,554. The facts which led to the California decision arc both reveal- 
ing and typical. Assessed property evaluation per pupil in California 
school districts range from a low of $103 to a high of $952,156. Per 
pupil expenditures range from a low of $407 to a high of $2,586, a ratio 
of more than 6 to 1. This, despite the fact that Carifornia, as do most 
States, has a State financing system specifically designed to equalize 
expenditures by supplementing revenues available to school districts 
with low tax bases. 

In terms of the extremes found in the 50 States it is not uncommon 
to find schools with the highest expenditures per pupil spending five 
or six times as much as scliools with the low'cst ex])cndituies per pupil. 

Nor arc these inequities confined to per pupil expenditures within 
States. Average expenditures among the 50 States range from lows of 
$463 in Alabama and $495 in Mississippi to highs of $1,330 in Alaska 
and $1,245 in New York. , ' ' 

At tliese hearings we will explore a range of school finance problems 
beginning with the condition of near-baiilmiptcy faced by many school 
districts. We will hear about the di.scriininatory effect of local property 
taxc.s, disparities in school resources— both within and among school 
districts— l;he failure of State financing sj'stems to overcome these in- 
C(|ualities, and the role of FederiU . aid to education programs — wdiich 
often serve to compound inequalities already present. 

Finally, we will examine .reipedies and reforms, ■which might be 
undertaken at the State and Federal leyels through both legislation and 
judicial action. , ^ , , 

At the conclusion of these, and otlier hearings, our committee should 
be in a position to recommend legislation which will serve botJi to in- 
crease the Federal resources avaimble to. local school districts, and pro- 
vide the incentives necessary for the reform of school finance systems 
in every State. 

Without prejudging the outcome of these discussions it seems to me 
that two principles ought to guidii our deliberations on these' issues. 

First, I believe expenditures oh education ought to be based on the 
needs of schoolchildren and not on the accidents of birth nor residence. 
This will require a reversal of present inequalities so that children 
from disadvantaged families receive not just .comparable educational 
services; but, the resources necessary to overcome the adverse effects 
of disadvantage, and to enable them to perform in school to the ,best 
of their abilities. ' : , 

Second, it seems, clear that the States and the Federal Government 
must, together, assume the major burden in financing education.: That 
means Federal aid of a magnitude much greater than. the 7 percent of 
educational expenditures now provided from Washington. Tlie need 
for massive Federal general aid to education is clea?'. It is time the 
Congress began to seriously debate the form which that aid should 
take; and, declare, as a matter of national policy and national priority, 
that every Ainerico.n schoolchild, has a fundamental right to quality; 
education, and to the resources necessary , to .achieve that goal. , . 

f I 
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We are privileged this morning to have two_ school superintendents 
who are in the front lines trying to fight this problem without the 
resources that they need. 

We will begin with Dr. Mark Shedd, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and then Dr. Eobert Blanchard, superintendent of 
the Portland public schools system in Portland, Oreg. 

If both of you will come to the witness table. Dr. Shedd, we are de- 
lighted to have you here with us tins morning. 

You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DR. MARK R. SHEDD, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Dr. SiiEDO. Thank you very much, Senator Mondale. 

I express on my own behalf and on behalf of the board of education 
my sincere appreciation for the opportunity to present testimony te- 
fore this distinguished committee. Since one of our colleagues who 
was scheduled to be here will not be here, I will presume on the com- 
mittee’s time to do what I hadn’t planned to do, and that is to go 

through most of the written, prepared testimony . 

Senator Mondale. By all means. I have road both your statements. 
They tire excellent. I Avish you would do that, and then we can ask 

questions. . • , . ^ . 

Dr. SiiEDD, Thank you, sir. I would like to get right to the point. 

Senator Mondalb. That Avould be revolutionary aroimd here. 

Dr. Shedd. The urban schools of this country are dying. They are 
dying from financial strangulation, and if the Federal Government 
doesn’t do something about it— something more than pious, pie-m-the- 
sky pronouncements about what might bo done, or could be done some- 
time in the far-distant future — there Avon’t be, in the words of One 
famoim American, any urban public school systems left to kick around 

any more. j u ■ 

I certainly don’t mean to joke about the situation, because I m being 
extremely serious when I say, gentlemen, that right now you haw a 
choice between supporting education in the Nation’s great cities today 
with relatively modest sums of Federal funds, or of pouring infinitely 

greater sums of money into a police State tonriorrow. . ' , 

Now, obviously, that is. a dire prediction, and you may tend to dis- 
count it as an pxaggeratioii— many peisons do— blit I iiivite aiiy Cf ybh, 
to tour any of the urban ghettos, and the ghetto schools of this N^a- 
tion; talk to the kidS and to their parents, and to walk through mile 
upon mile of blight, littered not only with decaying biuldmgs.bUt with 
uneducated, unemployed people who simply have lost hope. 

Public education has always met the challenge of educating the 
ghetto dweller as he migrated to the big city in search of a new life. 
It wasn’t too long ago that the. Irish, the Italians, the 
Polish and many others came to the urban ghettos of, this Nation 
and turned to the local schools for an education 5 and, each in his turn 
received that education, despite the same constraints of illiteracy and 
poverty that exist in the ghetto today. , • 

The difference now is that today the urban schools are being forced 
to cut so deeply into their instructional programs due to a lack of 
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funds, that tliey now fail to meet even the most basic needs of a 
quality education. I'd like to repeat tliat : Tlic public schools in the 
big cities of this Nation, including Philadelphia, don't have the money 
nor the stall' to provide even a basic education for all of their pupils. 

Senator Mondale. What is you or pupil expenditure in 
Philadelphia? 

Dr. Shedd. During the current year, it’s approximately $900. 

Senator Mondale. Do you have an estimate of what it would cost 
to provide minimum, basic quality education, per pupil? 

Dr. SiiEDi). If you take into account what alllucnt suburban, essen- 
tially unracial communities spend on the education of their youth, and 
consider the problems of educating urban youth, I would say a mini- 
mum estimate would be double what we arc now spending. 

Senator Mondale. About $1,800 ? 

Dr. Shedd. $1,800 to $2,000. 

Whereas previously Ave have served the interest, the educational 
interest well, of other ethnic and national groups coming into the 
cities, it’s now the blacks, the current ghetto dwellers of the big cities 
who are caught up in this failure of the Nation’s urban public schools. 
Wo didn’t give up on all the other various ethnic groups that preceded 
the blacks in the ghettos, and I am asking the question today: Are we 
prepared to give up on the blacks ? 

Let me jui; describe, briefly, what a ghetto school is really like, using 
one of ours in Philadelphia ns an example : 

Unless you have visited such a school and seen firsthand the condi- 
tions with which .students and teachers ha^m to contend, you can’t 
know their frustration and deprevssion. 

Here are some facts about one such school in North Philadelphia. 
The school was constructed hefore 190“) and is nonfirc resistant It’s old 
and dilapidated. It’s a firetmp. 

The school has none of the modern facilities built into the newer 
schools. There’s no cafeteria, which means no School Lunch Program. 
There’s no auditoT’ium which means no assembly programs. _ 

There’s no gymnasium and. thei'cfore. no organized physical^ edu- 
cation program. The best the kids can hope for is a little exercise in 
the basement near the boiler and the furnace, or perhaps in the yard 
when the weather’s nice. 

The heating system is deficient. Some of the classrooms are consist- 
ently around 60 degrees, all winter long. Oiildren dress in coats to 
keep warm. 

"When you add to that the many broken windows, damaged sashes 
and frames— which create drafts and noises throughout the building — 
learning Ixjcomes secondary to iust keeping wmrm. 

Perhaps you are beginning to sec that it is not a very pretty picture 
that I am painting. But I am not finished vet. 

. The roof leaks and water has caused damage to the building.^ Paint 
and pla.ster are cracked, peeling, and falling throughout the building. 

The school has one set of toilets for the children, which is located 
in the basement. 
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The teachers have no lounge, dining area nor oflico space. All special 
services are crowded into one converted classroom. Ihe only men s 

room is on the third floor. . i . i 1 1 i 

TliC morale of both pupils and teachers is imderstandably low. it s 
not easy to come to a building, day after day, which is literally fall- 
ing apart. ., 1114 : 

When you add the problems of the community— such as a lack ot 

communitv facilities, the high percentage of children from low-income 
families who come to school hungry each day, the large numbers ot 
youngsters with low- achievement scores in basic skills teaching also 
can become a very frustrating experience. , , . 

As an example, of the 540 pupils m the school, 65 percent scoie 
below the 16th percentile on the Iowa test of basic skills — which is 
considered to be the minimum fimctioning level for pupils. 

Senator Mondale. This is an elementary school? 

Dr. SiiEDD. An elemental^ school. -i. 1 1 i. 

Senator Mondalb. And the Iowa test of basic skills doesn t ask what 
grade level students are in; It asks whether they can read, write, and 
count, that sort of thing ? 

Dr. Siiedd. That is correct, sir. , , 1 , 1 

Senator Mondale. And it’s assumed that any child who scores below 
16 percentile lacks the minimum skills necessary to function as a 
student ? 

Dr. Siiedd. That is correct. ^ i, -i 

Senator Mondale. And 65 percent of the children in that school 

fall below that figure? 

Dr. Shedd. Yes, sir. „ 

Senator Mondale. So that 65 percent of the children attending that 
school, if that test is accurate, are unable to learn? 

Dr. Siiedd. Not unable. 

Senator Mondale. Apparently have not learned ? 

Dr. Shedd. Have not learned. 

Senator Mondale. Is that unusual? Is this a peculiar, exaggerated 
sort of down-and-out school, or would it be typical of your schools ( 
Dr, Siiedd. It would be very typical of many of our schools in the 
low-income ghettos of the city of Philadelphia, It’s not at all 

Senator Mondale. Now, would some of those children scoruig below 
the 16 percentile be in the fourth and fifth grades? 

Dr. Shedd. Yes, and beyond. Those tests compare them with other 
youngstoi’S of their age and grade in school systems across the coun- 
try, so in compamson with a nationwide norm, so to speak, 65 percent 
of the kids are doing as poorly or poorer than the lowest 15 percent 

across the country. 1 . i 

Senator Mondale. But the 16 percentile point, that is an abysmal 

level, is it not? They can’t be functioning?. 

Dr. Siiedd. That is correct. And these are comparing second-giaders 
w’ith second-gi’aclers across the country, our third-graders with tmrd- 
graders, eighth-graders with eighth-graders, amf so on, across the 
oountiy. 

Senator Mondale. Is this a typical ghetto school ? 

Dr. Shedd. This would be a typical ghetto school, yes, sir. 
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■ And this iDroblem is cojnpounded when yon I’ealize that the faculty 
is comprised of 45 iDercent of inexperienced teachers, teachers with 
2 years’ experience or less. It is also apparent how woefully inade- 
quate are the number of positions allotted for necessary services. 

In this school there are only 12 positions for art, music, I'emedial 
education, counseling, and special programs for educationally, physi- 
cally, and emotionally handicapped. 

This falls far short of providing the help that is needed for pupils 
who begin their education with social, cultural, and economic handi- 
caps. Yet tliese conditions arc prevalent in some 30 other school build- 
ings in Philadelphia. 

, And I^sa'y; 30 school buildings that are firetraps. But large numbers 
of additional buildings — while facilities might be of more recent 
construction— would still reflect the same test score failure. 

We simply can’t go on like this any more. 

Yet, in spite of such deplorable conditions, we have trimmed from 
the budget some 600 teachers and 800 sujDport personnel in the past 
year' aldn'e. ' We have. ciit drasticall.y on books, supplies, and equip- 
ment. We have increased class size and have been forced by escalating 
debt-service costs to halt our school building program, despite the 
fact that 'd'veiy day more than 30,000 youngsters attend school in Phil- 
adeliDhiadri firetraps. We have cut the heart out of our night school 
program and closed qur schools to community use. Only last week, 
we restored extracurricular activities to the budget base^ on the ad- 
mittedly tenuous iiledges from both candidates for niayor, and the 
present mayor that they would get the money for us — somewhere. And 
in these times of rapid change, we have had to all but abandon staff 
and leadership development programs needed so desperately to equip 
our teachers and administrators to meet the challenges of utban 
education. 

CiUPPiiEii School Constrhctioh 

The interniption of our school: construction program is esiDecially 
crippling. In the past 6 years, we’ve been able to build three new high 
schools, four now middle schools, 26 new elementary schools, 77 major 
additions, and 13 supportive facilities, providing an additional 48,000 
student spaces to handle an increased student poimlation of some 
17,000 and to ease overcrowding by 31,000 pupils. We’ve also been 
able to spend $53 million on alterations and improvements, including 
building libraries into 200 elementary schools where two existed in 
1966; 'V . . .r ■ . . ■ , 

• Butnbw we have to.stop,' despite the fact that there are still some 
80 nonfire-resistant buildings in use, class size is still far above ac- 
cepted standards. We have to I’ent an additional 400 rooms in cluirches 
and Go'mmunity buildings Just to handle the overflow*. Where we have 
an extreme need to invest another $480 million in our building pro- 
gram by 1980, we must now stop. 

' And the reason is simply that our operating budget no longer is 
able to handle the debt service, which has risen from some $10 million 
in 1965 to $56 million this year — w'hich is equivalent to 16 percent of 
our total operating budget. ■ ' 
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• On top of it all, we have been forced to cut back our research budget 
to one-third of 1 percent of our expenditures. Gentlemen, if major 
industry in this Nation — and education certainly is a major industry 
ever tried to exist on a research budget of oiie-third of 1 percent, 
they’d bo out of business within months. Yet, the countiys public 
schools, particularly the country’s urban public schools, cliarged with 
the mission of educating a massive cross section of children with all 
kin^ of learning disabilities, can only spend pennies on research 
vitally needed to overcome not only today’s educational problems, but 
th.Q far, bigger ones we are certain to. face in the future. 

The story is the same in most big cities. Chicago is faced with the 
probability of having to shut down its schools for most of the month 
of December. New York had to borrow from this year’s fonds to 
finish last year, and now it faces a staggering deficit next spring. De- 
troit, cut, 2Q0. teaching positions last’ spring, stopped repainting old 
schools, put its maintenance crews on a 4-daj’^ week, s, till finished the 
year witli a $20 million deficit — and faces an additional deficit of 
sbme'$50 million this year. Similar conditions exist in the cities from 
coast to coa.st. , • 

. . Should Be Bolsteiung— Not CumxG 

The, simple fact is that at a time when we should be bolstering urban 
education with new; expertise, new programs, and' new enthusiasm to 
iueet the critical problems that face us, we are constantly cutting back, 
spending most of our time trying to stem the flow of fiscal blood with 
bandaids and looking back over our shoulders at the specter of bank- 
ruptcy. Perhaps the worst, part' is the' psychological impact on 'the 
school ' district staff ' as bud^t cut piles' upon budget cut, and firings 
and demotions are The order of the day. ‘ 

Statistics sho\y that the trend is nationwide. In 1969,^ for inkance, 
■Aineficah votei'S approved' only 56.8- percent of public school bond 
issues, rejecting some $2.2 billion' necessary to pay increased educa- 
tional costs and to build new schools. The total rejected in 1960 was 
but 20.4 percent of the 'Nation’s'school bond issues, a rejection of only 
$368, million.. ^ . ^ 

''■’In short, everyone seems to want better education, but ho one wants 
to pay for it. Parents and politicians alike beat the drams loudly for 
better ed,ucation, which certainly is their right and privilege; butwhen 
it conies' to raising taxes to pay for better education, the druins seem 
strahhelj^' silent. The political tune turns quickly to educational over- 
spending, and' parents become suddenly concerned with the high cost 
of living: The schools as usual, are left holding the bag^ ' ' 

”■ Unfortunately,' the track record of congressional committees and 
commissions isn’t much better.' ' \ 

■= ' I have Watched: and talked with consultants and experts from one 
Federal commission or another come in and .put of the city of Philadel- 
phia, asldng the same qiiestiohs about the urban hightniai’e. Later’,' I 
read in the papers that they have' again-reported t^,t; indeed, the cities 
are in a mess; that indeed, their iristifutibhs are blighted and disinte- 
grating, that children' can’t -read;' of can’t, get. jobs,' of 'drop out' of 
schools frustratedj alienated, and ah^’yf ' ' V; ! ' 
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You have to stop and wonder just how bad things have to be before 

something is done about it. _ u-v u 

Absenteeism alone has a staggering impact on the ability of urban 
youngsters to learn. During tlie past school year, we had in Philadel- 
phia approximately 18,000 high school students- — some 30 percent of 
our enrollment — absent every day. • • 

Senator Mondale. Have th oso absentee percentages been rising ? 

Absentee Percentages Rise 

Dr. SiiEDD. Yes, they have. Over the last 5 years they have been 
rising dramatically. 

Senator Mondale. What were they 5 years ago ? 

Dr. SiiEDD. I would say that on a citywide basis absenteeism is up 

a good 10 percent from 5 years ago. 

Senator Mondale. Are many of these truants chronic truants f 

Dr. SiiEDD. Many of them are. For the last 4 years, we have had 
high schools that are on complete dual shifts. ^Ve are lucky if the after- 
noon attendance rate goes above 50 ])crcent. 

Senator Mondale. Are those ghetto schools? 

Dr. Shedd. Yes, sir. , xi v x. 

Senator Mondale. Is this tniancy rate a phenomenon of the ghetto, 
or is it a result of the school situation or both? 

Dr. Shedd. I think it is most marked in the urban system. What the 
record iii suburban or rural America is today, I don’t know, but I 
suspect that the attendance rate has been falling off there, too, although 
not nearly as dramatically as this; and this is partly due to the need 
for greater relevance of school programs to the needs of kids today, but 
the urban school, in high schools, some of our really tough indirectly 
high schools would run average attendances of 63 to 65 percent 

attendance. , r 

Senator Mondale. IVliat about the most disadvantaged ghetto 
schools? MHiat would the average attendance be? 

Dr. Shedd. Attendance, 60 to 65 percent. 

Senator Mondale. So there would be about a third missing? 

Dr. Shedd. That is right. 

Senator Mondale. "Wliat would be the percentage m one of the 
more aflluent schools ? 

Dr. Shedd. About 90 percent attendance. 

AVc have two schools, one boys’ school and one girls’ school, for 
academically talented students. They tend to be the more affluent 
students in the community. These serve the city at large. 

Their attendance would be 92 to 93 percent. Interestingly enough, 
we also have a farm school, the School of Agricultural , Science in 
town where the attendance also is very high. . 

Senator Mondale. Have they heard about farm prices? You better 
not give them a course on that. Do you loiow that a Minnesota farm 
family of four, worldng a full week, gets 60 percent as much as a family 
of four on welfare in_New York City ? 

Dr. Shedd, No, I didn’t know that. ... 

- WoulcVyou care to comment upon their living expenses?^ 

Senator Mondale. No. Living expenses are lower. There is no. ques- 
tion about that. 
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But wliat I am saying is tliey have a very bad deal, the ecoiioimos of 

"^D^sS^have always had a great deal of admiration for people 
who make their living from the ear&, and particularly in the Midv ert. 

Senator Mondalk. God bless you. 

Contend With Many Problems 

Dr SnEDD. Standardized test scores indicate that some 40 percent of 
the ciiddren in our elementary schools, or 56,000 youngsters read at 
such low levels they can be considered functionalW illiterate And 
more than 6,000 of these children— who are totally clisilhisioned w ith 
the learning process because they can’t read— simply diop out of our 
schools each year. 

There are many other problems, too. Briefly, they arc . 

ENVIRONMENT 

Many urban children, particularly those from 
to school generally unprepared to learn. They have not ^ I 

hoL exSirience that teaches them their numbers and letters and 
colors at a<re 3 and 4. Many ghetto youngsters, both black and whih., 
have not had the benefit of educated parents taking care of their early 
childhood education in the home before they ever get fo school, 
urban youngsters, in short, are already yeai-^s behind ^ 

suburban counterparts which make up the bulk of the so called 
“national norm” before they over get to school. 

BASIC SICILIA 

Faced with the kinds of early childhood handicaps inherent in 
ghetto life, and with teachers unable to cope with their 
urban youngsters withdraw from the educational process once ^ 
in school. Learning to read is like learnmg a foreign 
is a fear of failure and rejection. So the yoimgstei-s ‘ turn oft fiom 
the normal educational process and remam 

norms; Iowa test results from both black and white ghetto areas 
sliow this conclusively. 

ruriL ^lOBILlTY 

Test results also show that youngsters leaving the school system to 
CO to other schools take with them coiichisn'ely higher test results than 
those coming into the system from other school systems. As an’esult, 
just the simple factor of pupil mobility tends to cut drastically into 
any improvement in test results. When you add to f his, the fact that 
many schools in the Philadelphia ghettos have a pupil mobility ra e 
in excess of. 100 percent per year, you have ^plst about an impossible 

situation. i ' '• ■ ' - 

. . , . , 'lEACHEn TILVINING - 

Teachers trained through the normal pedagogical iput^ sim^ 

not cope with the frustrations of iniier:City education. Although the 
tide is beginning to turn, the teacher traming process must become far 
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more sopliisticated if teachers are to be properly prepared to tackle this 
urban problem. 

COJIJIUNIOATION8 WITH STUDENTS 

For far too long, the student’s voice has been ignored m the educa- 
tional process. It is generally agreed, finally, that he can and shou d 
have a voice in how and what he is taught, m helping educatoi'S to 
improve the instructional fare of the liigh school to erase toe joyless- 
ne^ and oppressiveness toat prevails in so many schools today, but 
the problem is that although most students will use this new-found 
voice responsibly, a small but vocal radical element will attempt, to 
abuse it : to use it to disrupt the school for their own ^ds. This lea^ to 
loud cries of permissiveness from adults. Hopefully, the advent or 
student bills of rights and responsibilities in Philadelphia and other 
school systems will help meet this problem. 



DISCIPLINE 

This is another area where many adults are calling for a return to 
the strap to restore order in the schools. But it is not that easy. Stu- 
dents must be treated as human beings. The radical element must be 
separated and dealt -with. A.H students cannot be pumshed for The 
disruptive activities of a few. Philadelphia has developed a new dis- 
cipline code to deal with this, problem. ' 

GANGS' ’ ■ ■ ■'!. M , 



This is an extremely critical problem. Some students refuse to come 
to school if they have to cross the turf of a rival gang. While generally 
gangs regard school buildings as neutral turf, fights on the way to and 
from schools in gang ar^ are commonplace^ and toe histo^ of youth 
gang killings in Philaldelphia is incredible. Learning in the, face of this 
kind of anxiety, which sometimes generates into fear for one’s life, is 
certainly mot easy. V 

Senator Mondau:. Is that a serious problem in Philadelphia f 

■ Dr. Shedd. very serious problem; It results in the death of 50 
or more youngsters a 3 'ear. , -n j 

Senator Mondale. You mean 50 or more youngsters a year are killed 
in Philadelphia from gang fights? 

Dr. Shedd. Yes, sir. ... 

Senator Mondale. You indicate that this can often occur coming to 

and from school, and many of those 50 deaths occurred 

' Dr. Shedd; To and froiri school. Most of them on weekends as a re- 
sult of gang wars. ^ ; 

Senator Mondale. Blit this is still a deep concern? 

Dr. Shedd. A deep concern. For the riiost part we have been able to 
maintain scTiooi properties; school buildings themselves as neutral 
territory, neutral turf, and as a result of toe hard work of many of our 
school counselors we have been able to get agreements among warring 
gangs .to let young pwple pass through their territories in order to get 
to school, but that isi. not toejgeheral rule. | ^ ' . , 

S6na!tor Mondale. ' I, notice yo,u do not menlibn drugs m this listj 
of problems. ' ‘ . 
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Drugs: An Increasing Problem 

Dr, Shedd. It is an. increasing problem. I -would say^ over the last 
4 veai-s the only accurate statistics— -we have onlyscratched the tip pt 
the iceberg of a real problem, and that is the number of youngsteis 
arrested for possession and use of drugs, and those number, have 
tripled over the last 4 yeai-s. It is not primarily a problem of the poor 
inner citj'' school or the blacks. The larger piwe of the/problem, e-yen 
thougli 60 percent of our student popultitioii is blfick, tue 
centao-e and the largest number oi students that are arrested for_po^- 
session or use are wdiite; nonetheless, a very serious problem, indeed. 

Problems of racism, problems of desem-egation. In this respect we 
are under the gun of tlie State Kelations Committee to have the student 
population in every one of our schools roughly approximate the city- 

Senator Mondat.e, We had the State civil nghts leadere here to 

testify sometime back— — \ ‘ -is ‘ * 

Dr. SuEDD. Do you have any idea -what it would cost if we -weie to 
comply with their directive? Some $40 million for. buses aloiie,. thou- 
sands of buses on tlie road every day, transporting < some 50,000 

^^SmTator Mondale: Is that the capital cost, or the operating cost? 
Dr. Shedd. Operating. Annual operating costs. \ _ 

Senator Mondale. It would cost $40 million a year m Philadelphia 
to achieve the racial balance required by .your State 'regulations ? 

Dr. Shedd. Yes, sir. . ■ . !, . 

Senator MondAle. Does that include, cost of buses, or ]ust the cost 

of operating the buses? . ’ . • i.i 

; Dr. 'Shedd. 1 It includes the cost of purchasing and operating the 
buses.: We figure, I, think, a 7- or 8-year amortization' of operating the 

bUSC^S* . ' ' i i '' ■■ ■ i r ' ' ' ‘ ■ i ' * ’ ’ ■ ■ ' ; ’ ■ ^ • 

Senator Mondale. IVliat is the minority breakdown; you have about 
60 percent black, doh?t you ? . ; - ; ; r 

:.-iDr. Shedd. Yes;sir.- : 

Senator Mondale. IVliat other minority gi’oups? V. ' ; 

. Dr. Shedd; The only other identifiable ethnic group -withiii the comr 
munity would be ■ Puerto , RicanSj : and thej': would represent about ’ 6 
to 7 percent of the school population. ... _ 

Senator Mondale; Six to 7. percent, and the rest would be white? 

.-•Dr.' S hedd. Yes.-:-''".! " ; v ' 

Senator Mondale. Yhirty-four percent ; white, 60 -^percent black, 6 
percent Puerto -Rican. Wiat in your opinion would happen in Pliila- 
delphia if you had the, money to implement that 64-^6 ratio system- 
wide? - i -' . ■ ' 

Dr.' Shedd. Assiuning you could get the kids bn the buses? 

Senator Mondale. Yes. . j 

•; Dr. SHEDD;-.WhiQh) would take an act of Glod of the .National Guard 
itself just to'getithem on the buses.^If you lij^ the money, had the 
personnel, and could handle the logistics of ity I thihlc j'ou Avould 
nave Complete insufrMtion. .You wouldi have complete insurrection; 
and the longer term elFect would, be to speed the. white exodus to the 
suburbs. That is why. we arelappealing that.- i ': 1 ' . ' 

Senator Mondale. Do those;regulations require any cooperation by 
the suburbs? 
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Dr. Shedd. No, sir. That is ■why we are ■watching the Richmond case 
so carefully, because we are completely convinced that the racial prob- 
lem, the problem of racial segregation in our schools and in all of our 
public facilities in Philadel^iia can only be dealt with and resolved 
on a metropolitan basis. 

' Senator Mondale. Do you see integration, quality integration as an 
important educational tool? 

Dr. Shedd. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. So that the comments you make are not made 
in opposition to integi’ation ? 

Desegregation 

Dr. Shedd. Before coming to Philadelplxia I was superintendent of 
schools in England, N. J., for 5 years where desegregation and integi’a- 
tion was possible. It is a 4-square-mile town. Forty jxircent of the stu- 
dent population was black. Practically all of them concentrated in one 
ghetto-like school. Within a period of 2 years we had completely dis- 
tributed those youngsters throughout the school system, and in my 
opinion nobody was hurt, and everybody was to gain from an edu* 
cational standpoint. 

The record of my commitment to desegregation and integration is 
perfectly clear. Within the city limits of Pliiladelphia I do not see how 
it can be done. The only way you can acliieve it is to move bodies. In a 
city this size, geographically and population-wise even the logistics 
could not be liandled in my opinion. Some 1^^000 additional buses on the 
highways every day, and the serious and severe dislocations, plus, 
insurrection. 

The major problem, I think, is pretty clear. It is an economic one: 
The escalation in teachers’ salaries, which in turn results in a propor- 
tionate increase in salaries of all other employee groups in a school 
system. 

In Philadelphia in 1965, before the first teachers’ union contract 
was negotiated, the average teacher made about $7,200 a year. Six yearn 
later the average salary has risen to $12,500. And ■when you add to this 
the fact that there are more than 13,000 teachers in Philadelphia, the 
financial impact ob^viously is staggering. Wage increase for teachers 
alone in the 2-year period 1970-72 came close to $60 million. • 

: Ajs a matter of fact, teachers’ salaries amount to more than 50 percent 
of the operating bud^t, and the salaries and fringe benefits of all per- 
sonnel amount to 80 percent of the budget; On top of that, debt service 
and insurance add another 15 percent, lea^ving only 5 percent of the 
operating budget actually “cu table” without violating employee con- 
tracts or defaulting on debt or insurance payments. 

Senator Mondale. Wliat is your total annual budget in Philadelphia, 
approximately? ; .. . 

! Dr. Shedd. ‘Last March I proposed a $393 million budget, which was. 
intended just to carry over existing levels of activities and operations 
from the pre^vious year. Because we were paying 2-year salary increases 
in one, it meant an $80 million increase over the previous year’s budget. 

: Senator Mondale. Whatdid you get ? 

Dr. Shedd. Of that $80 million, $65 million was for salaries alone.. 

Senator Mondale; Was your budget approved? 
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Dr. Shedd. No. I am telling j'ou what I proposed this past March. 
By May it . became veiy clear that we did not have a ghost of a chance 
of getting $393 million and $83 million in new inonep, so we came 
up with a rather arbitrary but practical stategy for solving the prob- 
lem. First, we committed ouiselves to about $30 million in cuts, which 
is about 7 iDercent of the proposed budget. A second $30 million we set 
as a goal to secure additional revenues from the State. This was the 
year in Pennsylvania when the income tax appeared to be likely. More 
moneys were available for school systems all over the. Commonwealth. 
And a $20 million slug from the city', we hope. We cut our $30 million. 
We got $33 million from the State ; from the city, not one dime. 

In fact, legislation that we had passed in the State legislature, ^yhich 
would have enabled us to levy 10 percent on across-the-bar liquor 
sales w'as vetoed by the mayor after it was passed by council, and there 
were not sufficient A'otes in the city council to pass that. We ha^•c 
political problems too. 

WHiat we have noM' at the present time 

Senator Mondale. What did you end up with then as a budget? 
Dr. SnEDD. "What we have now is a budget for a full school year 
that costs $360 million. Since we have only $330 millionjn assured 
available revenues, we will only be able to run until the l7th of May 

next spring. , A 

Senator Mondalb. Is that the prospect now, you will close down the 

17th of May? 

Dr. Shedd. Yes. „ , . l u 

Senator Mondale. So how many days of education will the children 

miss ? 

Dr. Shedd. About 25. 

Senator Mondale. They will miss a full month of school, or more 
than a month? 

Dr. Shedd. More than a month. 

CiHLDREN Lose l^/^ Months op Schooling 



Senator Mondale. Almost a month and a half of schooling. Your 
budget of $330 million breaks down to 80 percent for teachers and 
other salaries, pensions and Ihe cost of personnel; and then how much 
did you say was debt financing, approximately ? 

Dr. Shedd. Approximately $56 million. 

Senator Mondale. I am ]ust trying to figure out how much money 
you have got to use for imiovation, instniction, curriculum develop- 
ment and so forth. 

Dr. Shedd. The only way we have been able to save some of our 
innovative programs is to conserve very carefully the Title I and the 

Title III moneys coming from the Federal Government. 

Senator Mondale. Would it be fair to say that your budgeting efforts 
these last few yera’s have been primarily concerned with ways of cut- 
ting budgets rather, than ways of adding programs .to >deal with the 
educational problem? , ... , , 

Dr. Shedd. I would say about 30 percent of my time is devoted to 
that very process at tlie staff level, the bpai'd level, and the community 
level. 

Senator Mondale. How much Title I money do you get ? 
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Dr. SiiEDD. About- $20 million. 

Senator Mondaue. $20 million. How much ^ l;her F ederal funds ? 

Dr. Shedd. a total this year of about $53 million, all but about $5 
million categorical. The $5 million that goes into our general fund is 
impact aid. ' 

Senator Mondale. So out of ' $330 million, $50 million of it is 
Federal? . ' 

Dr. Shedd. That is over and above the $330 million. 

Senator Mondale. That is over and above the $330 million? 

Dr. Shedd. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. That is $330 million. State and local ? 

Dr. Shedd. Right. Plus the small chunk of Federal impact aid goes 
into our general :mnd. 

Senator Mondale. So you get $380 million then. So what is your 
total revenue from all sources ? 

Dr. Shedd. Well, it -would be the $330 million, plus the $53 million, 
and if we get the additional $30 million from the city, wlucli the two 
mayoral candidates and the current mayor say we are going to get, 
that would be another $30 million. 

Incidentally, the mayor promises us $20 million from revenue 
sharing. 

Senator Mondale. The only thing is, many of us have said now is 
the time for these urban schools to ihnovaite, to get new and flexible 
programs, to develop new curriculums. Actually, that kind of rhetoric 
to you is vejy, interesting, but as I view your job, it is principally figur- 
ing out ways - to cut the budget. You are on the defensive all the time 
with little or no time to move forward with these kinds of hopeful 
programs. * 

Dr. Shedd. By the time you are actually able to move on some in- 
novative proOTams is when you are successful at the art of bootlegging. 

Senator Mondale. I think you come into this later, but does your 
testimony stand for the proposition that teachers are being paid too 
much? ' ' 

Dr. Shedd. No, sir. It does stand on the proposition that we need 
to invest very heavily in, a research and development effort that will 
enable us to make better use of teachers, wider use of nonprnfp.ssin n5i.1 g 
and paraprofessionals and vastly increas^ use of educational tech- 
nology. Five years ago we mounted the first ^ccessful' effort , at cpnii- 
puter-assisted instruction. We should^have pumped literally millions 
of additional dollars into that. We have just been able to hold on to 
what we be^n 5 years ago, which admittedly is merely scratching the 
surf ace on the pro Diems of that technology. 

We have hung on to it, but that will relate to sometliing I say later 
on too. , . ; ; ■ - , ; 

^ School Costs Spiraling 

.Certainly Philadelphia is not any exception in this whole financial 
crunch. I ana sure you are well aware that the statistics show, that school 
costs are spiraling all over the country. In the 10 ^hool yeaiis from 
1960—61 to 1970—71, school enrollments rose 27 percent nationwide, 
according to NEA, while' public school expenditures rose 152.1 .per- 
cent. ■ ■ 

It is easy for critics of education to make loud, prof ound'pforibuhce- 
ments about cutting out costly innovative programs and thinning 
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topheavy bureaucracies, but the fact remains tliat if every innovative 
program were cut out of the operating budget in Philadelphia and if 
every administrative office were elimmated, the total savings would 
be in the vicinity of $5 million — slightly more than 1 percent of the 
total budget. 

It is also eag^ for people to say that we are paying t?achei-s too 
much money. Yet that argument does not hold much water when, as 
happened during recent contract negotiations in Philadelphia, sheet 
metal workers settled in Los Angeles for a new contract at $500 a 
week. . 

Also adding considerably to the fiscal problems of the school dis- 
trict is the fact that the main tax base for the public schools con- 
tinues to be the real estate tax whose revenue increases only 1 per- 
cent per year unless the tax is raised each year. At the same time, 
operating budgets of school districts throughout the country are 
escalating at the rate of 15 to 18 percent per year because of salary 
increases. . : ■ 

The fact is that in the past 10 years there has been a gradual revolu- 
tion in the public school systems throughout the Nation, and: par- 
ticularly in the large cities. During the past 5 years the annual in- 
crease in the budgets of school districts m the 20 larg^t cities has 
averaged approximately 16 percent per year. None has risen less than 
14 percent and some have risen as nigh as 18 percent. Our average 
has been approximately 16 percent, which is also about the same 
level as the average increase of school districts throughout the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Hopefully the California Supreme Court decision will have nation- 
wide repercussions, but until it does we are all stuck with real estate 
taxes as one of our principal sources of revenue. And legislators, work- 
ing overtime to avoid the jpolitical liabilities associate with raising 
real estate taxes, particularly in urban areas like Philadelphia, struggle 
y early to come up with new ideas for school taxes. , • ' 

Stop-Gap Taxes 

The result has been a plethora of stop-gaij, nuisance taxes that 
keep springing up to plug holes in the bottom of the fiscal boat when 
what it needs is a whole new hull. We get a couple of million here 
and a couple of million there that simply do not deena more than a 
drop in the bucket. And on top of that, the filing jjrocedure for these 
small, contrived taxes is usually extremely : complicated, the cost of 
collecting them high, and aggravation for everyone concerned is con- 
siderable. . 1 ' • 

As an example, Philadelphia City Council in 1968 repealed the school 
personal property tax and substituted a 2-percent net unearned in- 
come tax. Council also increased the general business tax from 1 per- 
cent to 2 percent. This rearrangement of taxes was supposed to provide 
the school district with $14 million in new revenue. Yet it actually 
yielded only $1.5 million. • ; , : : . : , ■ ; ; ' 

Then in 1969, council enacted a 3-percent corporate net income tax, 
assuring us, it would raise $30 million. In fact, it, yielded- $16 million. 

Another serious financial problem is the factor of municipal tax 
overburden. It has been a fact of life in Pennsylvania and in many 
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other States for yeare, that cities have been treated historically as if 
they -woi’e unburdened suburbs when it comes to State school subsidies. 

In a city like Philadeliihia or Pittsburgh, the major portion of the 
tax dollar is spent on maintaining largo police forces and fim depait- 
ments, in collecting mountains of garbage and trash, in fighting major 
health and welfare problems, in maintaining, in filling millions of pot- 
holes, in keeping buses, trolleys, and trains ninning, in operating pris- 
ons and juvenile detention systems, and on and on. 

Conversely, in the suburbs the lion’s share of the local tax dollar 
goes to the schools. Thus, allluent subui’ban schools, where the young- 
sters already have had all the advantages of a middle- or upper 
middle-class upbringing witli its great emphasis upon early clulmiood 
education in the home, still can spend far more money on their educa- 
tional systems than can impoverished city schools. 

Accoiding to the publication in Pennsylvania by the Univei-sity of 
Pennsylvania “Economic Aspects of Public Education in Pennsyl- 
vania 1970-71,” issued by the Graduate School of Education of the 
Univeraity of Pennsylvania Philadelphia ranks 39th in the five-county 
greater Philadelphia area in total staff per 1,000 pupils. 

There are 38 school districts in Montgomery (15), Delaware (12) , 
Chester (8), and Bucks (3) Counties which exceed Philadelphia s 
staffing ratio. The strain on the urban taxpayer is clearly indicated 
when we see that Philadelphia, with 16.5 percent of the population of 
Pennsylvania, produced 26 percent of the total local taxes collected 
throughout the State for municipal and school district purposes, and 
even move startling is the fact that the city of Philadelphia contributes 
$0.75 billion in taxes each year to the State of Pennsylvania and gets 
but $0.25 billion back. That is $0.5 billion we never see again. 

Cmr Traditionally Shortchanged 

Yet it is in the city, which traditionally gets shortchanged on the 
educational tax dollar, where you have great concentrations of chil- 
dren whoso emotions and learning ability have been permanently 
scarred by their environments; where you must provide services for 
thousands of children who are blind, crippled, hard of hearing, re- 
tarded; where you must administer massive free lundh programs and 
provide health, counseling and p^chological care for literally thou- 
sands of pupils. 

Unfortunately, the Federal Government, the one source of revenue 
capable of righting the fiscal wrangs of urban education, has done 
little except to fund piecemeal compensatory education programs. 

One of the great problems with this kind of approach is that it 
causes an extremely serious dichotomy in the school system. You have 
two efforts, separately funded., separately staffed, trying to accomplish 
the same goals; What we need is one concerted effort, not two. It will 
take all the strength, resources and unity we' can muster to solve the 
problems of education in the urban sector. 

One area of neglect is vocational education, and I will npt beat that 
one to death. . . 

Senator Mondale. I was interested in raading jmur statement how 
heavily you came down on vocational education. 




Dr. Shedd. Tlie promise 3 or 4 years ago by the Federal Govern- 
ment to invest heavily in vocational education, that promise has never 

^^Seimtor^MoNDALE. Does the public school system in Philadelphia 
handle vocational education? 

Dr. Shedd. Yes, sir. ^ 

Senator Mondaee. In some States, like Minn^ota, there is a ^pa- 
rate school system for vocational education. We have pumpecl up 
Federal spending substantially, have we not, in the last few yeais tor 
vocational education ? N early double. 

Dr. Shedd. I still think it is about 50 percent short. 

Senator Mondale. Oh, yes; that is true. Fifty percent is a golden 
figure. This is not a space program or anything like that. Put we nave 
;substantially increased vocational programs. 



Increase in Vocational Programs 

Dr Shedd. Much of the increase from $10 million to $53 million 
•over the last 6 or 7 years has been a consequence of that, and it is still 

^°Senator Motdam Yes: but, by your statement at least, you would 
: support a rather substantial if not massive increase in vocational edu- 
cation? 

Dr. Shedd. Yes, sir. i.- i j 4 .- ^ 

Senator Mondale. Some people would say that vocational education 

is an admission of failure, that instead of preparing a child for the vast 
ispectruin of vocational choices he has limited vocational opportunities. 

Howdoyouresiiondtothat? , i. -i.- „ 

Dr. Shedd. 1 say there are a wide variety of career opportunities 
-for which a wide variety of young people have gi-ent. interest. It is our 
iob to equip them with the basic skills aiid the career Imowledge to 
^enable them to capitalize upon those opportunities. It is to me 
anachronistic that large numbei'S of jobs go unhlled when there are 
^tremendous numbeis, literally tens of thousands of youn^ters unable 
-or without the knowledge or information necessary to hll those ]Obs, 
and yet our Welfare rolls are mouhtiiig daily. . , ■, i • 

Senator Mondale. As you know, a lot of the minority leadership— 
Indians, chicanos, blacks — ^will say that these children end up in 
‘‘deadhead” vocational classes — at least what they call deadhead, 
they may be good schools — and that they_do not Have access to s<mie 
of the better ]obs available through vocational training, because they 
•cannot get into the union. 

Dr. Shedd. That is correct. i i ui 

Senator Mondale. Y^du are from Philadelphia. You. have probably 

lieard about that. . n • 

Dr. Shedd. We have got a tough: union problem in Pluladelphia. 
But we need to make inroads in all. areas and at all levels, uoilege 
preparation, professions, skilled trades, entry into uiiions, and we have 
begun to make some- progress with some oTthe unions mthis r^pect. 
We have run programs in cooperation with the Philadelphia Urban 
•Coalition, with the Negro Trade Union Leadership Council j and in- 
•creasingly, with some of the more enlightened unions, but the tact re- 
:mains that the apprenticeship programs generally are last, most ot 
■>them are still white. 
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•_ We have instituted very stringent controls in compliance with the 
Pliiladelphia Plan, both with oiir own contractors in the school system 
and with contractors that work for the city. .! ■ 

But while I believe strongly that minority groups particularly need 
opportunities all up and down and crosswise in the labor market, I 
think it is important, also, that tliey have the knowledge and the skills 
for entry at any level, even the lowest levels. 

I think the data that I show here supports the contention that there 
are a’ wide variety of jobs at all levels of economic activity that are 
available; but, our youngstere just are not able to take full advantajm 
of it. ^ . 

- Senator Mondaug. Do you find that many times students show more 
inter^t in these vocational courses than they show in basic skill 
training? . ■ . : , 

Dr. Shedd. I think there tends to be more interest on the part of 
students in something that they feel is related to.' their immediate 
needs and to their, interests. This is the problem with much of the 
conventional program in ouf - standard high school program, be it in 
the area of citizenship of ' in the’ area of vocational or cai^f trainino'. 

, , . O 

' ' . Nationalization’ of UrbAn; School DiS’rniCT.s 

I do not mean to say that we have the ideal program. There is a 
tremendous amount that needs to be done to improve the relevancy of 
our ' cufrent data, particularly secondary school programs. -Wliat I 
have talked about is a brief and perhaps somewhat biased, but I think 
accurate, description of life in the city, where inadequate education 
breeds unemployment, unemployment breeds .povert}^, and with pov- 
erty comes substandard housing, bad health, rags for clothing. . Then 
despair, which sows the seed or revolt. ■ / • 

It seems to be a very •vicious cycle. I am asking you now to help us 
break that cycle. I am asking tnat you recommend to the Congress 
that the Federal Government nationalize the big city school districts 
of this country,* that their operation and their funding be taken over 
by the Government. • : , ; . . V v ; 

I realize only too well that this is a- drastic step, and I recommend 
it only after 4 years of fiscal agony in Philadelpnia and a good deal 
of soul-searching in the past Several months. The job of rescuing the 
Nation’s lirbaii schools from disaster simply-has become to big for the 
limited I’^ources of the State, and the'local governments to accomplish. 

-There is just: one example. Philadelphia! State education subsidies 
have more than tripled in the past 6 years from $50 million to about 
$170 million, and we are hopelessly further behind’ now than we were 
then. -I see a national scliobr system in the big cities totally federally 
funded as the only solution. , 

■ -jWhen: a hurricanS devastates the gulf coast the Government imme- 
diately declares a national disaster- and steps in with great sums of 
'money to rebuild what t^ storm has tom down, l^en the Mississippi 
overflows its banks anid ravages the countryside national disaster is 
d^lared, and the Government steps in to help restore what has been 
swept_away. y - i:- :.' v -. , 

: .I'K'! i , 'v :i0 i 
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: , : . Urban) Education A National. PisASTER^ 7 

]\Ir. Chairman and rhembers of the coinmittee — I am hapj^ to see 
Senator Hatfield has joined us — I contend tliat the urban education 
today ,iS ;a national disaster and,,ripthiiig short bt niassive Federal 
intervention vvill saye it. And, if it is not sayed,,I dp not think even 
.inassiye Fecieral, help nill he able to. rebuild ; tlie great cities of this 

Nation— if they ever get, torn idoy^n., ,,, . 

. There. are. other , precedents ; as ,welj. Faced with inassive economic 
problems in: the Southeast manj^, years, ago, the .Government .stepped 
In with. a. commitment to, reyitalize tm entire section of the, country 
with the Temiessee .VaheyiAutbprity.j; After i^VYoidd War II the L.b. 
Government virtually financed the rebuilding of ,E^ the 

.Marshall.'Plan.,; -.,7 si.-.,,- . >■ ir, r-., • , . 

In my opinion, it' is now time to. apply this degr,e.e of commitment to 
urban , education! 'Nyline^the, bed, i$ ‘still ^wai’ixi. Once.jthe^ structure of 
urban education; collapses, and it is certainly on.thej verge. of c 
right now, the death of the great cities will hot bayeiyiar b^^^^ If we 
jlose the cities there are certainly no niagic .walls' alp^ boundaries 

.that would^keep the, niassiye,, urban,, from ppgulfing the 
suburbs as well. . ■ .^1 .. 

: .,<My suggestion, a.ctually my request, Mr, Chairman, is that your com- 
mittee immediately appoint a commission to study the recommendation 
l! have just made anddo report back to you and to the Congress on its 
■ feasibility.:! believe .this would prove to.be a major ste]) toiyard solving 
theiproblems in education that have all, but drained the lifeblpod out 
of the children and the future leaders, of pur .cities, , , 1 , , , : . , ' 

Our preliminary estimate is that, nationalization of the , largest 25 
school districts in.thp,comitry.\yould.cost in the,vicinityp.f ,$10 to $12 
•billion,, taking into account .what .they are spending now,, but it, could 
Very well prove to be the;wisest money- ever invited by, the Federal 
.Government. , 7 , v !v/ ■ , .. 

Need -.FOR: Government .Backing . 

!.V.,tet’Srface it, anything that. the Goveripnent hhs .ever baqked— inany 

things that. the Federa!GQvernnient._ha,s (backed-^j^coniputer .indus^ 
the,. aerospace industry,|jp,utt^ the 'moon,, the, whole .tech- 

nological, .revolution .that haSjchangedj.pur. way of living, sotdm 
,in the past ,50 years, ha^^^ •;■. ■ ’ • 

I plead with the greatest urgency ,th_a|t it is time.to makp this massive 
governmental ,coinmi.tment to; de.velpp ,our,,great^t , underdeveloped 
resource, theybung poor in bur cities. , .. ,, | . i. 

Thank youVery much. . n- 

Senator MoNDALE. Thank you,' Mr. Shedd,,fpr- a most impelling 
statement and descrijption of a slightly appalling situation which I 
very much view as duplicated in many,'ihany! other cities in this coun- 
try, and in a , different; context ih< the impoverished rural areas as well. 
Senator Hatfield ? _ ; • , • u 

Senator H.\tfield. No quest! bns.r.i, : ’’'V; ' 

; Senator Mondale. Let mehsk the question- . that many critics of the 
school systemare rising. ! . :i.- i; ' ; : - ' 
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They say that the per capita expendithres and the total amount of 
money being spent for schools has risen dramatically, as your testi- 
mony points ont; . 

Dr. Shedd. No question about it. 

Senator Mondale. School population increased a third over a dec- 
ade, school spending increased 150 percent. And the critics say: for 
that we have received less. The school systems are deteriorating, and 
using whatever standard you want— the percentage of dropouts, the 
percentage below grade level — it woirld bo hard to prove there is any 
improvement and a good argument is that it is worse. They say, why 
pour more good money after bad. "W^at is needed is a fuirdamontal 
structural snape-up of the system with better incentives, with more 
community control and so forth; 

The last thing yon are going to do is pour money in until you have 
that restructure. And that argument has gained a lot of credence. 
In addition to the exhaustion of the real estate tax base, I think it is 
this sort of public exhaustion with the system which has defeated 
needed bond proposals. 

I think you sard $2.2 billion in bond issues which were turned down 
and that you can’t get any more capital spending at all into tlrese 
schools. 

How do you respond to that, since you must have been troubled 
by it ? 

Dr. SiiEDD. First, we don’t know what it m^ht have bceii like with- 
out schools, as bad as people claim they are. second, and I think it is 
a credit to the school systems of our great cities that so much has been 
accomplished in the face of the fiscal adversities and the deep and in- 
tense social problems that they have faced. 

But I, for one, believe that there is a tremendous need for reshaping 
and recreating the whole manner of operation of urban schools. I think 
•even if we were to have all the resources that we could request and 
justify and substantiate, without the very basic reform, the Curriculum, 
the management, the pattern of staffing of our schools, the administra- 
tive structure, the opportunity for students and people of the com- 
mirnity to become involved as real partners in the educational enter- 
prise, that the additional moneys would not pay off as they must. 

So I would argue that there is need both for very basic reform in 
the institutions of education, including the universities, that prepare 
our teachers as well, and the. whole management system within urban 
■systems ; all systems of government. / 

Senator Mondale. You would be willing to accept a Federal take- 
over. Federal standards to require that? 

Would Insist ON Federal Takeover 

Dr. Shedd. I would demand it; 

Senator Mondale. Would you submit, by letter, what those require- 
ments ought to include ? 

Dr. Shedd. Requirements for reform ? 

Senator Mondale. Yes. I won’t question you on that now, because 
this is basically a hearing for school finance. But I would like to Imow 
what kind of remiirements you think ought to be imposed. 

Dr. Shedd. I will be glad to, sir. 
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Senator Mondalk. Anything else? 

Senator Hatfield ? 

Senator Hatfield. Dr. Shedd, l am son*}' tliat I was late and did 
not have an opijortunity to hear the beginning of your testimony.. 
Some of us who live far away commute, on occasions, on what we call 
the “Eed Eye” special, and I just arrived back in Washington from 
the State of Oregon a while ago. 

I have been trying to read your prepared statement to find at what 
point you commented, or perhaps you did not comment on the re- 
sponse from the State Government of Pennsylvania to the plight of 
the Philadelphia school system ? 

Dr. Shedd. "Wlien I came into office 41/^ years ago, the level of State- 
support was $50 million, which represented about 34 percent, I be- 
lieve, of that total, of the total required then. 

Senator Hatfield. What year was that ? 

Dr. Shedd. That would have been in 1966-67, about $50 million. 
It has risen to $170 million now, and closer to 50 percent of the total 
costs of our ojjera ting budget. Nonetheless we seem to be further 
behind now than we were then, largely as a result of increased costs. 
Most of that is as a result and debt service and inflation. 

Senator PIatfield. Was any of this State participation for con- 
struction, or was it solely for operational budgets? 

Dr. Shedd. Some for construction, yes. 

Senator Hatfield. Could you give' a general breakdown of the 34 
percent State aid or the 50 percent State aid as between operational 
budget, and construction ? 

Dr. Shedd. I would say roughly 9-10 ijercent construction, 90 per- 
cent operating. 

Senator PIatfield. Operating budget. 

Half Century of Neglect 

Dr, Shedd. Yes. You see, one of the serious problems we have had 
is that the new board of education was brought m as a result of a revi- 
sion of the Home Rule Charter in Philadelphia. A. reform board was 
confronted with overcoming about a half century of neglect. 

In any 1 single year, prior to 1965, the .largest amount of school 
construction activity that had taken place was about $17 million in 
new construction each year. And the average over the previous 30- 
years was about $10 million in new construction. 

‘ The hew board came in, confronted with a serious problem of tremen- 
dous overcroAvding in some 75 schools that were fire traps, built more- 
than 60 years ago. They mounted a: $i/^ billion school construction 
program to overcome those deficiencies and inadequacies. ' 

Likewise, teacher salaries Avere very, very Ioav in comparison withy 
not only other professions, but with suburban teachers. 

The two main thru^ hum an economic standpoint of the new board’ 
6 years ago was to overcome the facilities gap and to .raise salaries: 
to the point where Ave attract better quality and ah adequate number of 
qualified teachers, and that has resulted in the biggest bulk of our in- 
creased expenditu res OA'er the past 5 or 6 years . 

It is overcoming a half a century of neglect, in fact.- 
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Senator ILvtfield. Do you have a State minimum teacher salary 
la'Nv ? 

Dr. Shedd. Yes, sir. We are well above it. In order to compete on 
a fair basis with suburban communities for the quality teacher training 
graduates, teacher training school gradual^, we ngure we have to 
maintain a salary differential of some $370 million. 

Senator Hatfield. What is the State department? How is it struc- 
tured ? Do you have a superintendent of schools for the State ? 

Dr. Shedd. Yes. We have a Secretary of Education, Comrnissioner 
of Basic Education, and a Commissioner of Higher Education. The 
State bureaucracy — as the State legislature — is suburban-rurally dom- 
inated; and, the State Department of Education is pretty much the 
samei , .-v ^ i-; ■ i. ■ - ■ : 

Senator Hatfield. The legislative; committees, as I understand it 
then, you say, as well as the bureaucracy of the executive branch, are 
rurallysuburban?' ' im 

' 'Dl'Shedd.': Y es;'- ' '■ ^ ■■■■ 

' Sena!tor> Hatfield. Is there a unified educational budget at the State 
level, or does each proOTam fend for itself as far as legislative appro- 
priation? . ■ ' ■ j ;' : ' ' 

. .Two Cities Against State-’'.- ' 

Dr. Shedd. We fend for oursely^ pretty much, and.by and large it is 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, against the rest of the State to survive, 
and we al'^ayscpnne, out, second b^. i ^ ; 

Senator Hatfield. The State has been reapportioned, though, hasn’t 
it, in line with the.Supreme Court ruling, so that there is one. man, one 
vote? 

Dr. Shedd. Yes, sir. .iTrbuio ' 

Senator Hatfield. But the committee structure is still dominated 
by the suburban rural interegtl ■ k > ; ■ • ; t ^ ; i , : , 1 [ 

Dr. Shedd. Yes. 

i Senator HATFiELbrDid 'I underhand. you to saythat State aid went 

ffomStDercentof costs ub.to50 percent? I j 'i') ' 



Dr; Shedd:; About '‘48 percent.' iii I i:' ^ /.'ili 'ii;,' ' 

Senator HAlrrELb.'Thisis a remarkable contradiction.' ■ 




' 'DrtSHEDD.'That is right. o! /n-.-i f •: 

Senator illATFEELD:. As you can appreciate, as Superintendent iBlan- 
chard wilL testify i later, :we have’ had. experience,! unfortunate experi- 
ence in Oregon, ’fimding iourselves.at' a ihigh of 40 percent,' dropping, 
nowrto, Thhink, ■aroimdo22 percent /State a'id; and always '-with ’'the 
50 percent! as fhe migic ’goalithat 'was .orie off the; conundrums, of the 
education, profession.uThey peddled' to /State legislatures and to Gov- 
ernors that, somehow; all/the'woekand’probleriis. of education would 
be settled ; if ; they . could bnee strike that happy i 60 percent .cost factor 
of support. So, therefore; !this/soit! of 'belies/^that,' which, as T say, 
has :been; dramatically and effectively’ peddled by; educational experts 
over the years. ‘ -'i' '-'I . / 

M haveibeen :assooiated)!both;at the>State level and throu^ the’ 
interstate 'cbmpact'..thd.tiiwe!ihitiatedf through the Governofsyi Cont> 
ference. jo v'. ..(i-j jov-. ; 

Couldlaskthis:questioh? 'ls!m6ney your only ;problem ? ' • ••' • ■ ’’ 

Dr. Shedd. Money and the reform efforts that Senator Mondale 
and I were discussing earlier. 
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Senator Hatfield. Well, I say this in a friendly 'way, as a profes- 
sional educator myseilf, that I am left in a rather confusing state of 
mind here as it relates to the financial structure and the financial 
system that you represent, and as you relate that to your basic 

problems^.e about disaster. I am not \ylietted to the old cliches, 

or anything else, but Avhat happened to this 50 percent utopia, that 
was to be achieved, which you have come close to achieving on a tund.- 

ing basis, and yet you face d,isaster? _ i i 

W^e on the political side— if I could put my political hat o^look 
to the educational field to give us the counsel and guidance. You set 
up certain measurements and certain standards, or certain goals, and 
we move together to tiy to achieve them,' and then we find that we 

end up with disaster. . . -l- i. v 

We obviously have goals that are ludicrous. I think we have to be 
informed a little bit as to where our goals were defective— or our 
measurements were defective — ^because mis cionstant' changing of tlie 
rules make it very difficult for those who are sympathetic to educa- 
tion.. Of course, it makes it almost impossible for those Who, are not 
syitipathetic toward education; I comment in this manner aka friend, 
and as one who is deeply concerned about the plight which you am 
ill, but I aiii iiot completely convinced that money is ithe only tool, 
or even that the reforms that we tallk about, and wehaWk 
about, are the solutions to the problem, j ' f . 



, '12-M6nth School' Program' 
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to the 'Oregon Begislature; a 12-> 
almost lost' the next' election' aS a result of 



' Twenty years ago, . I 

month school program. X 

it. It was too radical. At that time, our schcffils were Clbsed more days 
per year than they^ were' ofjen, and- the [Only other, ^institutiofi ■ that I 
kiiowdf that is less utilized is the churchi'; I ‘y ' ,'r‘" ' ' 

I feel that theremre soimanyi socioeconOmic'factore'.hercrthati are' 

really playing against the school program— splaying against the school 
institution as such — and we ■ have< to attack them on all fronts. It is 

iust.a problem trying to get a handle, on it. . 

.Where do we begm? 'Ihometini^rthink/that 'vv'e have ’overempha- 
ffized the possibility tlmt nioriey’cbuld' cur^ 'all,proble^; 
not deiTieaiiirig at all your evaluations'. I aiti' not coriti^adictihg ’tnfe^ 
nor : attempting .to challenge ’ them.H am' ‘iusf^ 
comments that -trouble me as. .it' relates' td problem 

amiieveequaleducatiohal opportunity for'a^^ people./ ‘ ' ' ; / v 

■ I think one • 6f tlie great ‘ p roblems 'which we Mist pe^n 

this continual trend of urbanization. Spine' people g^ 
about numbers of people. They get/alrnost hysteiica 'about hq;w 
people are being boin every year; 'ah fail to addre^ tneM 

selves -to the f act^ that it is ^ hot the quaritity’bf'rfeople^ 'but the’ 

crowding together on less than 1 percent of the J^atiqn s gepgraphy 
where we find the rhaiority of our population today ihcfeasingly.in 

that' trend.' ' ■'‘•''.‘'k’ 

We have dots of laiid ouf West. We' have dots df land. ih_'Penn;.' 
sylvania; A lot nl6re^land .per’ pefsM than tlier^4s ih 'Philadelphia 
or. Pittsburgh ; butWkatUre we trying to'dd to reverse 
urbanization ? We are doing very little. • ' ' ' '' ‘ ' ''' ' ‘ 
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Problems of Urbanization 

You take the smaller communities; they are getting older, they are. 
getting poorer, and they are dying. And, at the same time, we wring 
our hands about the horrible problems of urbanization. 

This Congress passed apiiropriation of $100 million to help develop 
sewer and water systems whereby industries can locate in smaller 
communities; and develop job oppoitunities to keep the young people 
there, and give them chances and oiiportunities. The administration 
impounded $56 million of that $100 million aiipropriation. So we 
pusli more people into your Philadelphia area, because that is just the 
trend of the population pattern. 

Well, we could go into many other incidents how this thing con- 
tinues to be developing as a possible problem for you. Money alone 
is only one instrument to cope with it, as I see it. I support it, and 
will continue to support increase in appropriations for education ; but, 
I think we have to have at the State level, the Federal level, the local 
level, far more clarity and far more careful measurements by the 
educational experts. 

I don’t expect unanimity on the viewpoint of this. After all, educa- 
tors are like other people. They haAre various viewpoints and philoso- 
phy. I have sat on this committee, I have sat on other educational 
conunittees. We need to get something more dependable, or flexible 
enough to move Avith the changing trends and patterns of life. 

You talk about vocational educational training — 

I went before the Appropriations Committee and asked for an 
increase in tlie vocational education appropriations. I think they 
told me, at that time, there were 16 agencies dealing with' vocational 
education — in some form or 'another in the Federal Government. We 
need reorganization on that badly. 

But there, arain, just increased money wasn’t going to really resolve 
the problem, uwause we fritter away so mu^ of it through the 
conflicting, duplicating, and overlapping of programs. 

Effects of Consolidation 

I sometimes regret the leadership I gave in 1953 to school consolida- 
tion in my State. I now believe tliat that was a bad mistake. We 
took a lot of the small schools out of the areas — ^whidh had become- 
the, center, and had been the center of community life, where people, 
identify wi til education— because they had children in school. Thev 
had meetings there at the schoolhouse. They involved themselves Avith 
that schoolhouse. They took a personal viewpoint and a possessive 
attitude toward that school and had an interest in that school. 

And, I thiiflc in our rush to become monolithic and efficient, again,, 
under the urgings of educa.tional experts, Ave have destroyed that- 
conamiinity idOTtification with the schoolhouse and the school pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Chainnan, I didn’t mean to engage in a monolog here, but I 
did want to express some of these problems that come into my mind, 
as I hear your testimony. I know Senator Mondale has given much 
time, has devoted many, many hours of the day to this problem. 

• Senator Mondale. I talk^ to a civil rights leader the other day,, 
and I asked wliat are we going to do about this problem. His recom- 

diA-' 
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mendation was to shift tlic incentive so the people stop crowding the 
jnajor central cities. And, if anything, start out-migrating because the 
cities are almost beyond control. I think that is what you have said. 

Several weeks ago, the chairman of the New York City School Board 
testihod for some time about how bad the system was. Finally, I said, 
“I thought you were in charge of it?” He said, “Surely you must 
Icnow that the school board does not control education in New York.” 

The truth of it is, of course, that you didn’t desire to overcrowd 
the school system of Philadelphia with poor, disadvantaged cliildren. 
They are there, and you have to try to educate them. Wliat you are 
saying is, given the way people live and where they live today, your 
system is an appalling, tragic mess. I thought you were very open in 
your response to the need for reform. You tliink it needs to be shaken 
up, but yet you say that without money you still can’t do the job. 

That is the way I understand your testimony. 

Dr. Shedd. Precisely. ... 

Senator HiVtfield. You can’t do the job and you are trying to live 
hand-to-mouth. 

Urban/State Relationship 



I would think, too, though, that somehow the State government 
of Pennsylvania, as well as all State governments, have to be shaken 
up as to their relationship and their responsibility. Some of these Gov- 
ernors and mayors get awfully concerned about losing authority and 
mythical influence. They create a vacuum oftentimes by the failure 
to give leadership to solving these problems and leave you nothing 
but the alternative to appeal to the great farther here. 

Dr. Shedd. Senator, without being facetious, in Pennsylyania peo- 
ple who run for the State legislature from the suburban and rural 
areas run on a platform of “screw Philadelphia and Pittsburgh.” 
Senator Hatehild. Have what? 

Dr. Shedd. “Screw Philadelphia and Pittsburgh.” 

Senator Hatfield. That is what I thought you said. , 

Dr., Shedd. Your aim is a very lofty one, but I am afraid it doesn’t 
recognize the realitiesj the political realities that we are faced wdth 
in a major urban center in the Northeast in dealing with a^ State 
legislature that gets elected that way. It isn’t going to happen in this 
decade. Senator, I am afraid. , ' . / 

And it has something to do with race. I am persuaded it has a lot 
to do with race. And I am also persuaded that this is implicit in the 
southern and suburban strategy of the national legislation. It has a 
lot to do with race. ■ _ ... " 

Senator Hattield. Well, I am ' not going to take issue with you, 
because I am not familiar with'yoiir political situation in Pennsyl- 
vania. As you described .it, it sounds' appalling that there should be 
this kind of value systbiii employed by the political-candidates that 
you referl You certainly are the^ victim; -arid, more so than you, the 
children j the students^ are the victims. You represent the' institution 
of education,, and the whole State suffers,' These people aren’t gaining 
any advantage for their State/ They ■^ajVbc malcingTblitical capital 
out of sonic of the responses that' they get, 'but it certainly doesn’t 
help^ the State. ■; / ^ 
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PiiESSUJtE roK Rekohjis 

But I would hope that somehow again, that either through Federal 
standards and, very frankly. Federal strings, we could either lure 
or force the: States into some of these same reforms that we should 
practice.. First of all as an example, because we started out with 
basic school support program that is going to help the poor districts 
with an. equalization formula. As it ended: up, it :]'ust didn’t work 
out thatway at iall. 

So. I know a little bit about what reforrd we: should have in pur 
own State, and lioiy difficult it is to come by. But maybe the only club 
that we haye, and inaybe the only way we can get response is through 
the. club approach. . , , .|V/, , . 

Mfiybe the lure is^too sweet on approach. l\^e are gra,teful for people 
hollering to hblcl the fort, keep. your finger in the dike ; and, hopefully, 
we can come to the rescue in sorhe way— but mobilize other allies 
.as ;Well.,.; ^ i -...i:-. 

Dr. SHEDb. It is a thankless 'job, aiid there are probably 2 Inillipn 
jDeople ill Philadelphia who caiiAo a^ better job -than I caii, but I aril 
there, and somebody has to do it. ‘ 

: . i.iWhat -I. aip , proposing, ( in , nationalizing ; the - school districts in 25 
larger cities, l/uunk, accomplishes.three major thmgs.: First, itlnariie- 
diately .assures .tjje funding;and . stability, of programs, for millions pf 
poor; children ip; cities . presently ibeing Aenied equality of educational 
.PPportlinitiBS; I! -11!, ',i' ,'!!! ! , ■ ■ : r ' , • 1 ; I.,' ' 

, . ; Second, it' cpmes ;tp hear. pn a. majori sector of .prime national inter- 
est j the fuU'managerial , , researchL^and t deVelopment and funding ; capa- 
bihty pfitlieFederaliestablishmentii., i ^ 

' r ; (Third, .in^theprocess, it, does -relieye; States and municipalities some- 
what' of this i burden, and [thus ..freeing: those -resources to , devote tb 
their other seemingly more important priorities.! . i, i ■ i : ! , 

Senator MoNDAnE. ThankJyou very; mu.ch,;Mr, Shedd, for a yery. use- 
ful statement. ,i. .•i.r.u.ui.i I'; •.*’// u '•f-trs* 

. We also haye, whii us J)r. Blanchard from Portlan 
, ; Seriatpr iLvariELp, ;Mr. iGhaiian not attempt to give the 

long pedigine of;credentials.of:Pr^^ Blanchard., I yvpuld only say .that 
Dr» ,Blan5iardiCamevintp pur .major!: metropolitan part; of; Oregon, 
an area which faces problems less severe than those which we heard as 
far, as Philadelphia. is cpncerned, but still facing all sorts of problems. 
Py. . Blanchard , I wpiild describe.; as ; a man who has— to use an . over- 
u sqd; 'vyord perhaps^-rbeen ; very ‘inventive. He has . dared .to do things 
which demonstrate not only creativity, but a willingness to, shake up 
the status quo. :And yvlien you get into the status quo in education there 
is only one institution that, is ■worse.as far as .commitment to status 
quo, andthatisthepolitical institution, ,. ' 

; He certainly/h^ done much to bring, public focus to these problems 
.and has succeededfin many; instances. j He has ;not hawi all his- bond 
issues passeA;; but, foitimately, we:do npt measure his, success; by, that 
alone. I am.very, proud tp have Pr, Blandiardhere today, to testify -as 
, to his elevation of (the system in Portland and. the State of Oregon. - 
Senator MoNnAqE.jD.r. Blanchard,' we. are, very pleased to have you 
here. We have heard a 'great deal about your school - system. As a 
matter of fact, at one point, we had planned to hold hearings in Port- 
land. So, we are delighted to have you here. Please proceed as you wish. 
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STATEMENT OF DE. ROBERT, W. BLANCHARD, SUPERINTENDENT 

OP SCHOOLS, PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PORTLAND, OREG. . 

Dr. Blanchard. Thank you, Senator Hatfield, Senator. Mondale. 

I Imow I speak for my board of education in expressing my thaiiks 
to this Select ■ Committee, for the opportunity' to testify here today 
on an issue that is a matter of national crisis. On that score I am in 
agreement with my colleague Mark Shedd. I think that S'enator Hat- 
field intimated our problems in the city of Portland vary substantially 
in degi-ee from those outlined by Superintendent Shedd, but not in 
kind. 

' Senator Mondale. How many students in your school system ? 

, Dr. Blanchard. We have about 74,000, Senator. : 

Senator Mondale. What is the white-black ratio ? 

Dr. Blanchard. The black enrollment in the public schools is about 
■ 8 percent.'The total minority enrollment is about 10; . ' 

Sena tor Mono ALE. Do you have Mexican Americans? 

Dr. Blanchard.No, sir; Indian and Oriental*.. 

SenatorMoNDAijE. What is your per pupU expenditure? i* ' * 

Dr. Blanchard. About $800. Our budget in contrast to that de- 
scribed by Superintendent Shedd 'is' about i$7p million, while his is 
$360 million. We have in our inner city schools most of .the problems 
that were very' graphically and excelleMiy portrayed in Mark'Shedds 
analysisjthe saineproblems'withl'espbct t6'a6hievement,'but bn a ihuch 
more harrow scale and not aS widely ' affe'ctihg tlie entire city 'schobl 
system! as he described. -.ni-uni k ir-.s:. ; 

Sbhator Hatfield;' Ma!y I interrupts aflh^ furtlier 

statistic tb'show to the chairman bx the committee the' iiniq^iienbss 'of 
your systetn as it 'relate to the nninbtitylWo htivej ifi the' bntife'State 
of Oregdhj about 2 million people of vi'hich 2 percent are nfinwhite. 
Of that 2 percent, it breaks down'to’abdut l percent black and I pet- 
cent other hon-Caucasiahs, Indian's; Spa,nish-speaking jymericiihs; and 
so forth; But of the black, of theyi' percent ’totai'pbpulatiori''6f blaclc, 
I belleye," 95 percent reside in Poftlaridi 

' ' Consequently^ we have a full fociis'and the full' concentration of the 
minority ih this'one city, as contrasted to'the problenis in tlie citiedin 
the rest of the State. . y-' .L' vi' 

I Dr. BLAxmnARD.‘Yes;'sir; Seno:t6r.^'Aud’I think that same bohtrast 
can be cited for lhe.-metrop6litah atea of Portland ad well.. Iri btliei' 
words, the black pbpiilation is in ,y._ • 

' ’ Property Taxes AND. THE Schools; . \ V 

In many States, as was recently highlighted through phe California 
S'uprehie Court decision^that randmark decisioh;^State Support for 
elementary and secondary program’s depends' hbavily upbri property 
tax levies. Typical of this heavy reliance upon property tax.is the S.tate 
of Oregon where in the fiscaf year pist ended,' '1970-71,' there were $^0,0 
million ih property taxes levied Ideally' 'for ' bperatih^'^'suppoft '6f 
Oregon, schools, an amount equal to 72 percent of the school district 
operating costs. **'■' ; •..’.i' : 

As Senator Hatfield indicated earlier, this has represented 'a steady 
decline' since the early '1950’s from approximately 40 ' percent ' down to 
about 22 percent,' and as the formula’ affects the, city of Portland, we 
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iire at 18 ijercent — because of tlie equalized valuation behind each 
pupil. _ 

An additional $29 million in property taxes were levied for costs 
related to capital expenditures, an amount equal to nearly 100 percent 
of total school district budgets for such purposes. 

There is virtually no State aid for capital construction in the State 
of Oregon. 

Clearly such heavy dependence on real estate taxes for public edu- 
cation makes schools particularly sensitive to f actors which make prop- 
erty taxes an inflexible, unstable, or otherwise inadequate source of 
revenue. Although the reasons for the inflexibility, instability, and in- 
adequacy of property taxes for the support of a major community 
enterprise such as the schools may vary somewhat from State to State, 
they are ever-present and ever-severe in their impact at least during 
the last decade. 

As a matter of fact, I think the success in the State of Oregon and 
in many other States throughout the country, has shifted from approxi- 
mately a 70-30 percent favorable vote of the people to just the reverse, 
a 30-70 percentnegative vote. 



A major factor rendering real estate taxes inflexible and unstable 
is the need to obtain annual voter approval of tax levies no matter 
what economic, political, or other vicissitudes may prevail at the time. 
Although Oregon has a unique constitutional provision permitting 
school districts to levy annually, without voter approval, property 
taxes equal to a tax base which may have been established at a gen- 
eral election, and although school districts may increase tax revenues 
by 6 percent each year above such legal tax base, the limitations of 
property taxes in Oregon reimain critical. 

Indeed the fact is that only a small number of schools in my State 
have been able to obtain voter approval of a tax base sufficient to 
support more than a skeletal school program. Tlie bulk of our school 
districts have tax bases so low that they join the thousands of school 
districts around the Nation in seeking annual approval of property 
tax levies by the voters. 

Because of such fiscal uncertainty planning is at best problematic, 
and even survival is presently in jeopardy. As a matter of fact, the 
school district of Portland will dramatically shortchange approxi- 
mately 74,000 students this year. The doors will close early in May, 
representing close to a month’s sliortening of the school year, in the 
absence of sufficient operating funds. 

Senator Mondale. Would you yield there ? 

All over the country, the old 9-month school year is like the old 
horse and buggy. You are lucky to get 8 months now. 

Dr. Blanchakd. That is correct, sir. ... 

Senator Mondale. I think Mark Shedd said he is closing on May l7. 
You are closing around May 5. We heard Chicago is closing 12 days 
early. , .. ,, ^ . 

Dr. Blanchard. We normally close somewhat earlier than the Penn- 
sylvania schools. , ; ; . 

Senator Mondale.; The Ohio, .superintendent who was to testify 
today, could not.be with us becau^ he is going to have to close his 
schools in October. That is cor ' ’ in’t it ? 
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Dr. Blanchard. Yes; school districts in Ohio, particularly, who 
operate on a calendar fiscal year, run out of money m the late taU. 
Hence their closing at that time of the year is a very natural conse- 
quence of their budgetary situation. , , ,. A 

Senator Mondale. Apparently we are deschooling America. 

Dr. Blanchard. We are certainly not, under those circumstances, 
moving toward Senator Hatfield’s very sound direction he proposes 

on year-round operation. ,. . .. j.j .. t u.;..!- o 

The board of education in making this decision did it on, i tlimk, a 
very calculated basis. They had in earlier times of fiscal crises emascu- 
lated various Portland school programs with selective cut^ including 
such matters as athletics,; which were immediately revived by the pub- 
lic’s subscription while kindergarten went out the door. 

Senator Hatfield. I^t me interrupt at this point. I h^e shared with 
the chairman and other members of this committee. Dr. BlanCh^^^ 
the unique innovative program that you have adopted there. Develop- 
ing some districts and having; greater identification with people 
in the areas; and, also a better racial mix of the school district How 
does this financial picture relate to that program : -And, would you 
briefly describe that for the committee at this point ? 

Mo'NTS to DECENTIItVLIZATtON 

Dr. Blanchard. Yes; it is a very typical development natioM^^ 
the move toward greater decentralization of our schools. While P" 
delphia, which Dr. Shedd commented on earlier,; is _ dramatically 
larger: still a school system yyith a bureaucratic organization, a 
million budget, and operating with clientele of 74,000 students is a very 
large organization for dealing effectively: with the average pitizffli. : 
AVe have moved to: three : decentralized areas -with citizen; boards, 
including students on those boards, aS' well as staff boards -which make 

recommendations both a'sTo.preparatiQn^pf.therbudget and. also, the 

operation of those subsystems. We are relying on the central operation 
of : the school system to devote its prima,ry attention .to only two areas. 
One is management services, in which size, is an asset, simn as-in tne 
field of purchasing, and in the eyahiatjpn of programs. We no longer 
attempt to impose educational programs designed for the lo^l schools 
and the areas, but expect them' to initiate such developments at those 
levels, but to be held accountable for, their evaluation. ^ i i j 
Senator Hattield, '^hy did you design these, subdistricts as related 

Dr. Blanchard. To reflect y^hat we believe is a healthy cross section 
of the city’s population, not only racially, but also socioeconomically, 

which may be even more basic.. t i 4.1. 1.9 

Senator Mondale. Did you use busing to accomplish that .- 
Dr. Bl4\nchard. -It is by no means accomplished. Senator Mondale, 
to the extent that is envisioned in the recommendations I Mve made 
to the board. We have attended to the issue at the diigte school level. 
We have presented proposals for 'the creation of middle schools to 
the citizens of Portland. They informed us that they were not enthu- 
siastic by a 2-to-l vote, and now we ave^moving to alternatives to con- 
tinue w'hat I still feel is basically a sound direption. ^ , , , ’ ’ 

Senator Mondale. Do you have any ma]ority black schools { 

Dr. Blanchard. Yes, sir. We have six such elementary schools. 
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. Senator Mondale. Even though you haye only 8 percent blacks 
, in the school , system ? , , 

■ , That is correct. These are the inner city .schools 

that Dr. Shedd described earlier that, are very typical of the educa- 
tional environment earlier described though representing a much 
smaller number of such .schools. . ■ 

Senator Hatfield. Let me point out there, too— for the record— 
we have an open housing program in our State. This is a housing 
patteni situation, as we have seen in many other communities, that 
.h^ created these all-black schools or these majority black schools. 
Ihey are not locked in, in the sense of failure to sell real estate and 
housing elsewhere, but it becomes, again, a relationship to the lack 
or educauon, the lack of skill, the lack of economics to move out of the 
ghettos; So it IS a de facto situation. But I wanted to point out that, 
even though we have moved on the legislative front, the economic, 

- educational problems have not been resolved. 

^ Dr. !^anchard. And that is producing some dividends, through 
board of education action as well, but the issue is still a large ancf a 
major one for us. ■ 

Legislatively Prescribed Fixed Costs 

The ^ond very significant factor which has not been commented 
on earner— rendering real estate tax resources too inflexible— has 
accentual' hnd accelerated by persistent actions on the nart of 
the btatnand Federal Governments, in passing legislation which re- 
’ ;.^^tS' In togher fixed costs in the charges for local school di.stricts. 
Increases which, in virtually all cases, can only be passed to the 
iocaj prepay taxpayer— often at the’ expense of basic educational 
progra^. Every time Congress raises the Social Security rate ; every 
time the State legislature enacts new changes in retirement, work- 
’ man s' compensation, unemployment compensation, mandatoiT insur- 

forth, school districts must absorb these costs, 
an^ the local property taxpayer is the only source of siich revenue. 
Unhappily, these skyrocketing fixed costs have little if anything to do 
with reading, writing, and aritlimetic. \ 

_ If there’ IS any truly alarming . trenci -m' schbol district finance in 
thepast 5 years, this is it. Squeezed between moiintifig’ fixed charo-es on 

one hand and a bitterly cohlplainingbropefty taxpayer on'the other, 
tehool boards are caught in ah impossible fiscal vise. Notwithstanding 
that h.is occurred in the past several years, this 
stfiJ IS a major factor, at least.in our experience. . 

Competing Clatos V " 

.Gontfibuting to to is the fact that school districts earlier 

’have-had a high priority' claim on jiroperty taxes as price revenue 
sources.iWe all Imow a miiltiplicity and a.growing'number of local 
'pvernmental agencies and subdivisions have been created by legis- 
lators to function for one purpose or another, authorizing them to levy 
real estate taxes: so too has the resistance of voters grown to the com- 
peting appeals of the diverse taxing bodies. ■ V 

Avrecont survey m my o^yn: State revealed over 800 local units of 
government m' addition to cities, counties, and school districts, nearly 
all depending heavily on the properfy tax for survival. 
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' Problems lii v';6btaihing .. aieciu ate j local ssup^^ f o v' schools :are, as 

wo kiiOAv/in'teasifiecl to a crisis poihVfpr large city ^ 

. the , operation of. , all' city schpQl . system's ,ot; course .is, , the tfomenclous 
'.•.change, taking place in the social -economic structiu’e of the core city. 
The. massive aisriiption of social balanc?e in the :centi|al. city requires 
compensatory, high-cost ecluc\ahipnalq)rogra fpr the, increasing nliin- 

bers of poor chilclrcji.. .. , , i ,. , 

‘ , In myiown.city, a's in.ot]mr;l.a,rge,ch iiumbprs of est.abUslied, 

lifo-long iesjctents are migrating to the suburbs, and are being Veplaced 
by, in-migi’ants, in the lower social-economic categories, .'flipse who 
leave are generally middle class, educated and skilled,. and historically 
have voted yes on school levies. ' ; . ;• 

Obyibusly, any . meaningful attempt to combat this niassive disrup- 
tion of social balance educationally requires more than the average 
amount, of. expenditure. Yet State legislatures generally give, to the 
central city school systerhs substantially less money per child in basic 
school support tlian is allocated to, surrounding school districts. This 
is because of the 'so-called equalization formulas, originally intended 
..to resolve financing inequities.- . , ; : 

, Such factors. iso.,, adverse, to ! providing extrji funds. ,foiv. core .area 
schools may be 'beyond' the pbwere of legislatures to resolve. Indeed, 
sliould uniform tax support for school programs be required, as has 
now been held by the California Supreme. Courts the need , for enriched 
educational pro'^ams in the central city may , be' tragically ignored. 

The s,ignincant,. although insufficient, funds , to , assist in combating 
the more intense education problems of the disadvantaged , which have 
been secured by my district from the Federal Groyernment under /pile 
I appropriations and from tlie State of,Oregpn by virtue of a inodest, 
special appropriation from the legislature— may be in jeopardy if 
courts generally are to .require uniform financing of education 
programs. 

Senator Mondaue. You see the California Supreme Court case as a 
mixed blessing, even though you receive only about 18 percent of your 
support now from the State level, because you see the meager state 
compensatory educational- funds— Title I fimds that you now receive 
may be in jeopardy? ... ^ 

Dr. Blanchard. That is a possibility, Senator. I must say that I 
have read the decision and I think that the reasoning used is gener- 
ally luiimpeachable as it relates to equal educational opportunity of 
young people. ' , 

Crrr School Operation Has Unique Problems 

I think, however, this specific decision can have the effect of over- 
looking that which we are discussing. Namely, the unique problems of 
city s^ool . operation, our loss -of middle-class population,- which is 
increasing, and also the fact that tlie higher equalized assessed valua- 
tion frequently characterized of the large city is beginning to decline 
as industrial organization is moving out into the suburbs. Of course, 
if the latter contmues then the effects of that decision may eventually, 
over time, work itself out. But we in the cities have immediate prob- 
lems which are much greater than would be resolved by that decision. 
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Senator Mondalib. You have raised a good question. Title I has been 
poorly financed, as you know. It is about a third. But from what I have 
been able to , tell, most of those funds have gone to the poor, which is 
almost unique in aiiy Federal, State, or local support program. 

Normally money flows in inverse relation to need. This is the one 
program that has apparently, with all of its problems, tended to 
flow in the reveKe fashion, toward need. You have a similar small pro- 
gram enacted by the Oregon legislature. 

The political people in this country who really make the decisions 
don’t see much of , a stake fpr their children in Title Ij aiid, as a result, 
it has been very difficult to generate decent funding in Title I. 

I think all of us have a tremendous stake in that progi’am, but that is 
not the political reality I fear. So wouldn’t , we be better off with the 
general aid formula which had broader public support, assuming you 
could work out the other ' problems, then continuing our hopes in 
'Title I? ' ■' ' "■ ■■ ■ \ 

: Dr. Blanchard. Well, I think that you arc saying that the general 
aid formula with aii efiFort such as Title I, or did l misunderstand ? ■' 

Senator Mondale. I think that is the way it Avould probably come 
' ’ but. Tliat would be the legal structure. But what would be the' political 
effect? Wiere would the support go? Would they say, “Well, we are 
spending moiiey through general aid so that we n^n’t spend as much 
forTitlel”? 

Dr. Blanchard. I think any general aid formula that does not take 
into account the unique problems facing the urban school systems of 
this Nation 'wdiild be to our immense disadvantage! However, I think 
that the decision of the California cbuit is equally applicable in Oregon 
where the averag:c evaluation .behind each : pupil is about i$30,000 per 
child, but the range is $16,926 tb’ $T42;0bO^p®r child.' Biit' I think it 
requires additibrial urban effort.' . 

REiiABH,iTATi6N AND Maintenance Costs 

' Beyond the pressing need for extra 'funding for enriched educational 
programs for the deprived urban center lies the pressing need to re- 
habilitate or replace eroded school buildin^gs. AJmost half of the school 
buildings in my city for 'example are over 50 years old and^ have re- 
ceived limited maintenance oyer the years because of inadequate funds. 
This is an operational area to which we turn very quickly to save 
money. 

As a matter of fact. Dr. Shedd indicated that they moved main- 
tenance to a 4-day schedule. We haA’^e likewdse, in tlie context of the 
shortened school year. Although we could well i-equire $150 million 
in plant rehabilitation and renewal, a modest ' first step in obtaining 
voter approval of a $36 million bond issue was defeated this spring 
by a 2-to-l margin. 

Clearly one of the very things that Avill accelerate the exodus of 
the middle class from tlie central citi^ is school buildings made op- 
pressive by the erosions of half a century. Correction is apparently 
beyond the will or capacity of the local taxpayer to rectify, and this 
will and capacity in relation to schools in the innercity must be speci- 
ally judged against the backdrop of the increasing need for local tax 
dollai-s to support growing police and fire departments and the many 
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other agencies required in the urban core on which they are de- 
pendent for their health. . ■ no 

No matter how imaginative plans may be for utilizmg propeity ^ 
the mai or. source for school support^ the decision it seems to me, is 
inevitable, and it, ought to be imminent at all levels of government that 
the schools will die as viable institutions unless we more successfully 

find other major sources of revenue for the schools. 

State Tax Sources 

Unhappily the State governments, even when they wish to do other- 
wise, can apparently do little at the present time to alleviate the phght 
of local school districts. No matter wliat their tax structures, State 
after State is struggling, and often most unsuccessfully, with the 
mounting demands on its fiscal resources. Oregon, for example, placing 
chief reliance on the personal and corporate income taxes, has fiscal 
problems which are critical. Indeed, _ the State’s desperate financial 
situation several years ago led to a raid on our veterans tnist fund in 
an effort to balance the State general fund budget. • 

Unable to secure major fiscal reform in one legislative session after 
another, the 1971 Oregon Legislature enacted several additional 
minor taxes, a 5-cent increase in the cigarette tax and an additional 
$10 automobile license fee to be shared by cities and counties. Even 
these have been deferred by citizen petition, a uniquely Omgoii phe- 
nomenon, and' their imposition will be dclaj'ed until the 197.J general 
election, or negated, as a result of that petition. 

Oregon is one of five remaining States which do not have a rcmil 
sales tax. Every attempt to secure voter approval of such a tax has 
failed, and the most recent attempt several year’s ago lost by an 8-to-l 

^^The fiscal plight in Oregon has resulted in a declining role in State : 

participation of Ending in public education on which I have already i 

commented— Mr. Chairman, I have provided you with a chart re- 
flecting that decline. 

The Last Resort 

It seems to me that the dependency of all of the people in this Na- 
tion on education as a national concern, argue for the use of national 
resources to support it. Surely the courts have held that the right to 
education is protected by constitutional considerations. Surely we rec- 
ognize the courts’ findings in legislation at the national level,.assuiing . 
the fight to equality of education for all children. . . 

It appears that the major restraining factors— the inequity of re- 
sources, the instability and inflexibility of real estate taxes, the aicliaic 
and constitutionally -frozen tax provisions, the flight from the cities, 
the stranglehold of voters impeding tax reform, the. revolt of tax- 
payers— can be mitigated only at the national level. . 

In spite of the tremendous fiscal problems facing Congr^s, a 
taxing power, obviously far. exceeding that of :any. locality and far 
more capable of assuring more equitable tax impact throughput tlie 
Nation. Congress has acted courageously in taking first steps in pro- 
viding aid to education in many ways.: > : ^ T • 

Surely the plight of the innercity schools and the yoimgsters hving 
in ghetto areas have been immeasurably aided by the categorical aid 
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from tliis level of government. But, just as surely, these are only the 
first steps that have been taken by Congress and I see no alternatives 
but to obtain, adequate'fimding at the national level. 

The nature of this aid is in itself a subject requiring more thorough 
exploration,’ butiti my experience 'it seems to me that our answer 
cannot be found at this time in history by more categorical aids which 
haAne heretofore been prevalent. Ix)cal school districts must have not 
only additional Federal dollars, but they must have flexibility in utiliz- 
ing those dollars for the diveree iDroblems wliich they face, and for 
all children which they have enrolled. 

I'l . School Ststems Accountability Criticized , 
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lam mindful of the comments of Senator Hatfield and you. Sen- 
ator Mondale, questioning what kind of strings would one be will- 
ing to extend. It is my conviction that the school systems of this Nation 
are subject to severe criticism in the way in which they have been ac- 
countable for dollars that they have spent. And I realize that such 
accountability must be an accompanying featiire of general aid. How- 
ever, I do not believe that the initiation of specific 
spouse to local conditions can safely or effectively 
from the national lei^el any more than I conlend t 
from my office as superintendent of schools. 

I think what is required is a much stronger educational audit com- 
ponent. I made a recommendation, not too long ago, that such an 
audit might be an appropriate organizational accompaniment of the 
State Departments of Education tliroughout the country. That audit 
structure would have to be taken out of the line organization and re- 
port directly to the commissioner of education or State superintend- 
ent. Leadership should be jointly appointed by the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. The charge of such an agency monitor would be to the 
results of the use of Federal moneys or State moneys and thereby ac- 
count for educational gain's or losses. • . : r ' 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. Dr. Blanchard, for a most 
useful statement. . . ' . ; 

Senator Hatfield. . 

. Senator HATPiELp. Thanlc yoii, Mr: Chiii jmiah. . 

Dri Blanchaird, ytou have perfoiTned a very helpful totvice here this 
moniing. ' . ' , ' 

Would you have any estimate at all in tlie bfqad(^ of tenhs as to ' 
the amount of Federal .support that would be necessary to ihfiise these 
local. school districts with adequate. support which is now inissing? 

Dr. Blanchard^ ‘ Tydl, obviottsly .Superintendent Shedd and I are 
somewhat in disagreement, although I think'liis driuriatization of 
urban school problems is dramatic "and reflects the genuine concerns 
that he has in Philadelphia. I. feel that while we have be^ sliding 
down the rope during 'the past decade, Mark Shedd is obviously in 
midair, and we have a few loiofs or two left in the rope. I think that 
as recommended by Thomas Billings in the recent is^e of Phi Delta 
Kappa in situations comparable to Philadelphia it may be. that a 
Federal or State tnisteeship is the only answer to the epormous prob- 
lems that they are confronting. However, Federal operation does not 
always I'cni’csent an improvement, as witiics.sed by the Washington, 
D.C., public schools. 



More generally I feel that urban centers require a ‘minimum of 25 
percent of operating costs from Federal funds if they are to respond 
to the grave problems before them. ' . 

Senator Hatttield. From the Federal Government, sir ? 

Dr. Blanohard. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hatfield. Now, without any implication here of trying to 
play one against the other would you nave your basic financial prob- 
lems corrected if you were getting 60-percent State aid at this point in, 
time in the State of Oregon ‘ 

Dr. Blanohard. I think that the problems and the social conditions 
and economic conditions reflected m a city _such as Portland could, 
were they to remain static, be resolved financially along with the F ed- 
eral contribution. _ " 

Senator Hatfield. That is what I meant. Let the record show that 
we are not eliminating all these other problems that contribute to the 
educational dilemma, nor are we trying to compare appl^ and oranges, 
and so forth, and come out with peaches. There are distinctive charac- 
teristics of the two areas, and I am just' trying to find here again 
whether or not money in itself, in a simplistic approach, is going to 
cure all the problems. I think that you would be the first two men to 

say no. , , i.* 

Dr. Blanchard. I think neither of us would make that contention. 

Senator Hatfield. When you comment. Dr. Blanchard, on the fact 
that the Federal Government has fiscal problems-^aiid we have great 
taxing powers, and we could more equitably ^distribute the tax load 
around the country — I just want to make mis comment. It is not a 
question in my view of the capacity to distribute tax burden, nor is it 
me real fiscal problem that we have here. I think we have money te 
handle these problems. I think the Federal Government has ample 
money to correct all the ecological problems of air pollution, water 
pollution. 

Allocation of Reso'Drces 

To me it is a question of how we allocate the resources that we now 
have, and merely adding more resources. Taking such resources from 
the taxpayer, to me, will not solve the problem. And I know that today 
the major concern of the public is the economic situation. But basically 
they ignore it and they put their head in the^ sand, because 
tired and weary and worried about war and military spending. But as 
long as you take two-thirds out of every tax dollar, as we are doing, and 
allocate it to military expenditures — ^with a miniinum of impact on our 
economy— we are not going to solve our economic problems, nor our 

educationproblems, nor our ecological problem^. ^ 

It is not a question of having money or not having money. We have 

it, but we are spending it in such a stupid way. _ , 

I do not want to ever neglect an opportunity to make this point. 
I think that imtil people like Senator Mondale and others wage this 
battle, we cannot offer you any horn of solving the problems that you 
have presented us, today, or any other socioeconomic problems in this 
country, as I see it, until we can mobilize enough interest so that if 
and when, God willmg, this thing is undone — that we have been doing 
over there in Southeast Asia— the pressure will not be on to get a tax 
reduction instead of meeting these other needs. 
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Let me, tell you right now, I can see it building. It is now becoming 
a question of what kmd of a greater tax cut we will get. We are going 
to get a tax cut of some kind to stimulate the economy, and yet the 
President himself is saying we must cut Federal expenditures maldng 
it exclusively in the people programs. He exempts the very budget — 
the military budget— that takes the largest percentage of our tax dol- 
lar, $78 billion. Hiis is the third largest budget in the world, exceeded 
only supposedly by Russia and China. Our miHtai*)^ budget is greatei' 
than the national budgets of France, Great Britain, and Germany. 

Yet we are not gettmg any hope from the administration that we 
are going to cut the budget here to help the economy. So all I am say- 
ing IS I nope you will carry the message-— at least from one Senator — 
that I am totally sympathetic. And, that thei-e is a relevance between 
my battle on the war front and trying to help solve the educational 
problems — even though many of my constituent cannot s^ it that way. 

Dr. Blanchard. I did not indicate. Senator, that additional Federal 
funds were required. 

Senator Mondale. We have a chance right now to vote against 
cloture. We will take Senator Hatfield’s challenge and go over and 
try to end the draft. 

Tliank you very, very much for your most useful contribution. 

The committee is in recess, to reconvene at 10 a.m., on Wednesday, 
in room 1318, of the New Senate Office Building. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the Select Committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m.. on September 22, 1971, in room 1318, of the New 
Senate Office Buildmg.) 
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INEQUALITY IN SCHOOL FINANCE 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBEE 22, 1971 

U.S. Senate 
Select Committee on 
Equal Educational OppoirTUNiry 

W ashington.^ D.G, 

The Select Committee met at 10 ;10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 
1318, of the New Senate Office Building, the Honorable Walter F. 
Mondale, chairman of tlie committee, presiding. 

Present : Senator Mondale. ^ j- ^ j 

Staff members present: William C. Smith, staff director aim gen- 
eral counsel ; Donn Mitchell, professional staff j and Leonard btrick- 
man, minority counsel. 

Senator IMjondale. The committee will come to order, ihis morn- 
ing we are pleased to hear from Mr. Joel S. Berke, director of educa- 
tional finance and governance program, policy institi^e of the Syra- 
cuse University Research Corn., and Mr. James A. Kelly, pro-am 
officer in public education of tlie Ford Foundation, New York Lity. 

You will please come to the witness stand. I undei-stand that you 
will submit your testimony and then I will question you as a team. 
I would sav you have a substantial statement. It might be best that 
you proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JOEL S. BERKE, DIRECTOR, EDUCATIONAL FI- 
NANCE AND GOVERNANCE PROGRAM, POLICY INSTITUTE OF 

THE SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY RESEARCH CORP. 

air. Berke. Senator, on behalf of my colleague, air. Kelly, and my- 
self, I want to thank you for the opportunity to be here today. I 
think it might be useful if I indicate at the outset what we under- 
stand our role to be tliis morning. , 

We are here not to push a particular point of view or to make 
a statement calling for some particular action. We are here to sketch, 
as well as we can, the financial implications of pqual educational 
opportunity, that is to discuss the way the educational fisca.1 system 
works and what its relationship is to equal educational opportunity. 

We will have recommendations to make and will make our prefer- 
ences known, but we don’t see that as our primary role today. 

Senator Z^Iondale. Then that’s excellent. I do want to press you a 
little bit on your own view as to what we ought to be domg, but the 
record still needs caitiful analysis of how the financial support system 
for our schools works and what the relationship is between the present 
system’s inequality, and then, move from there to some suggestions 
for solutions. 
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Mr. Bekke. Our testimony, which you have, consists, essentially, of 
four sections. It’s a team effort, and we’ll diviae it up for purposes of 
convenience this morning with me starting with the firet two and Mr. 
Kelly with the third and fourth sections, but we would like to take 
questions, if we could, as a team. 

Senator MoND.mE. That will be fine. 

^ Mr. Berke. Let me just indicate that the four sections will be, firet, a 
discussion of different conceptions of equal educational opportunity,* 
second, an analysis of how tne current fimincial system anects those 
views of equal educational opportunity ; a discussion of the causes of 
why the system affects equal educational opportunity as it does ; and 
fourth, a section on recommendations. 

California Supreme Court Division 

Let me begin by saying that we are delighted with the timing of 
those hearings. They couldn’t more opportune. The recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of California has brought an unprecedented 
degree of attention to the ways by which we finance the piiblic schools 
of this Nation. What is most valuable about this new public concera 
is that it is focused not simply on the question of adequacy of financ- 
ing — in other words, do we have a sufficient total amount to run the 
schools — but rather, it’s addressed primarily to the equity of educa- 
tional finance — in other words, are the burdens and benefits of school 
support fairly distributed. 

In short, by declaring that California’s sy.stein of school suppoi*t — 
which is^ a fairly typical system of school support — unconstitutional 
because it discriminates against children who live in poor communi- 
ties, Sci'Tono versus pointed a spotlight at a neglected area of na- 
tional disgrace — the persistent patterns of inequity in school finance. 

Senator Mondale. Is there any State today in which the school dis- 
trict does not rely upon real estate tax exaluations? 

Mr.^ Berks, Senator, I would say that there is possibly only one 
State in this Nation which would not be subject to the same kind of 
attack as that made in Serrano versus Priest, and that would be Hawaii. 

Senator Mondalk ^AHiat do they have, a State-suppoi*tcd system? 

^Ir. Berke. That’s right. Senator. The problem quite simply with 
these financial inequities is that they giiamnteo that children who 
come from the most wealthy and prwtigious communities will ordi- 
narily be pronded with the bert education the public schools can give, 
while those who begin life with the disadvantages of impoverished 
family and neighborhood backgrounds will be relegated to second- 
class schools. A better definition of inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity would 1^ hard to devise. 

We know, sir, that you will bo having a session next w’eelc, I believe 
it is, wiUi Profe^or Coons, hf rs. Caroy, and Professor Yudof, to go into 
the Serrano decision in some detail. Wo won’t stay with it long, there- 
for^ but I do want to make one more comment about that case : the 
California case will not give us a solution to the problem of inequality 
of educational opportimity. Even if that decision comes to be the pre- 
vailing law of tne land it will provide only an opportunity, not an 
answer : only a starting point for reform, not an antmote to the unfair- 
ness and irrationality of the present s^-stem of finance. Justice Sulli- 
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van’s oi)inion says only that tho school finance systems should not “in- 
vidiously discriminate against tho poor by making tho of a 

child’s oducation a function of tho wealth of his parents and neighbors. 

Decision a Challenge to Au. 

How educational resources should be allocated is a matter for leg- 
islnturcs to determine, and the range of alternatives and tlieir differing 
oti’ects on equality of oppoituuity is very broad. Serrano vei-sus r'nesf, 
therefore, is a challenge j a challenge to State legislatures, to this com- 
mittee, and to the Congress of the United States to develop techniques 
and systems of public fiiuiiice that help rather than hinder the quest 
for equal educational oppoituuity. We arc taking as our challenge to- 
day and in the future to help this committee and other jpohcymakei-s 
to understand the seriousness of fmaucinl problems of inequity and 
some of the alternatives that may resolve it. 

Senator jVIondale. By that do you mean that the Sen'aiw case, if it 
were the national rule of law, simply says that no State niiiy permit, 
in oiToct, unequal financial inputs into school systems but it does not 
answer tho question of how best to apply fimincinl resources or the 
question of how be.st to as.surc that the money is wisely .spent for tho 
best ell'ort? Is that wlmt you’re saying hero? , 

Mr. Bkkkk. I v.’ould agree, but I would phrase it ]nst a little cliller- 
ently. Serrano versus Priest^ as I imdei-staiid it, says only that the re- 
sources available to the schools may not be determined by the Avealth 
of a particular coinnninity within the State. 

Senator Mondale. Yes. 

Mr. Beuke. J5ow, this permits a variety 

Senator I'.Iondale. Within tho district ? 

Mr. Kelly. District, right. 

Mr. Beuke. Variations in wealth among districts may not, accord- 
ing to Serrano^ determine the quality of the schooling; only tho wealth 
of the State as a whole. 

I think the point is that one permissible alternativo as a I'esult of 
Serrano versus Priest is equal resources per child in the most ob^dous 
sen.se of equal dollar e.\i)ciulitui*cs. But other altenintives are also 
pcrniissible. A State may focus, as your own statement yesterday 
opening these hearings, I believe, indicates, may focus resources much 
moie hea vily in nieas of educational disadvantage, to take one example. 

The point is that Serrano versus Priest says the only thing that’.s 
ruled out is that local district, by its wealth, may not determine the 
level of schooling. 

Senator Mondale. And of course, tho Serrano case leaves, as you 
mentioned, interstate diirorences. 

Mr. Berke. IntiTistato, interdistrict. 

Senator ItloxnALE. No, I mean the ditTerence between, say. tho ability 
of tho State of Jlississippi to deliver decent resources within anv dis- 
trict ns compared to, say, New York State or one of the other wealthier 
industrial State.*?, at lea.«t nt this point, is not accepted as a Federal rule. 
It could be. It could evolve into that, but that, I think, is a very 
important element, . 

I think some of these poor niral States are unable, despite efforts, 
to give docent minimum education. Do we have any figures on that? 
Are you going to Ik* de.aliiig with interstate differences? 
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Mr. Beuke. Wo’ll not be emplmsizing interstate differences in oiir 
testimony today. We have some data, however, tliat does note those 
and we’ll be happy to supply them. 

Senator MoNoAr.E. All right. Then, I would ask the staff to malce 
certain the record sliows some of the crucial data about interstate dif- 
ferences, including effort per capita.* For e.xample, Mississippi has a 
per ipupil expenditure of $495; New York, $1,245. Of course, there 
are differences in the cost of education. 

In Mississippi, tliere are school districts that only jiay $283, but 
I think I should also say that Mississippi is probably making a higher 
effort foi* the small tax base that they have, so I’d like to have some data 
that shows this difference. Veiy well. 

Mr. Beuke. Mr. Chairman, I would just call your attention to the 
fact that oui’ testimony today is a summary of a larger report we’ll be 
submitting to your committee, and we’ll cleal with differences of that 
kind in that report. 

Senator Mondaee. Oh, good. That will take care of the report. 

_ Mr. BruiKE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think it would be useful to be- 
gin the substantive part of our discussion by discussing the notion of 
equal educational opportunity and trying to provide some clarity in 
an area where thoiws often vagueness. Our intent is to help this 
cominittee to sort out these vai’ious suggestions and to see their 
implications. 

Thvo Major Distinctions 

As a start, we would suggest that there am two major distinctions. 
In the first category are those conceptions of equal educational oppor- 
tunity which emphasize equity in the distnbution of educational 
^rvices and their outcomes. The second major pei^spective sees equality 
in education primaiily in terms of how the costs of education are dis- 
tributed. Most conceptions of equality of educational opportunity 
suft'er,_we would suggest, bccau^ they fail to concern themsolyes witii 
both sides of the problem — equity in the distribution of education as 
well as equity in bearing their costs. 

Wo turn now to the first category of concepts of equal educational 
opportunity, and we begin with what isprobalily the most widely pm- 
vailing concept, namely, absolute equality or identity in the level of 
educational services accorded to all children. Such a view frequently 
mcasui-es the level of services in terms of equal per pupil expenditures 
or equal expenditures adjusted for cost differentials or else by some 
crude index of the quality of education, sudi as equal pupil/teacher 
ratios or the like. 

Tins view of the mnuirements of equal opportunity in education is 
frequently voiced by tjio.so who have been so impressed and dirtressed 
by the marked disparities in .school services that they turn to its con- 
verse— absolute equality — as a ready remedy. Besides stressing its sim- 
plicity, those who favor this test also suggest it ns a useful minimum 
step in moving toward full educational equality because it would 
se: VO as an immenm advance over the current system wliicli regu- 
larlj’ worlvs to the disadvantage of the poor and the minorities. 

It is our view, however, that this is a case where the better is the 
enemy of the liest, and that acceptance of a definition of equal oppor- 
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tunity in terms of equal expenditures or services for all children mes 
in the face of what wo know about the dilferential learning aptitudes 
of children or wliat we take to bo a dominant goal of Arnencan educa- 
tion: that is, to fiuther social mobility. To bo meaningful, wo would 
suggest a tlieory of equal educational opportunity must take into ac- 
count both the purposes of education and what wo know about how 
children from different backgrounds and with differing abilities learn. 

And so, I’d like to turn to a conception of equal educational oppor- 
tunity which is services related to educational need. A primaiy func- 
tion of public education in America has been its role as a vehicle for 
social mobility. The goal has been to equip children of moderate means 
and meager status with the skills needed to compete on equal terms 
in the search for a good life with children of higher station and greater 
wealth. ^Vhilo as a personal matter education may well bo seen as an 
end in itself, as a public service education is a means to a number of 
civic and economic ends, chief among them being equal opportunity 
ill the competition of life. 



Goals of Equal Educational Offoutonity 

Equal educational opportunity, therefore, should bo intended to 
serve that larger goal, and as our society has come to place increasing 
emphasis on credentials, degrees, and technical training, the role of 
education has become oven more important in determining life chances. 
Meaning^l equal educational opportunity, therefore, must equip 
childi'on from uny background to compete on equal terms with chil- 
dren from any other level of society. . j 

The implications for public policy that spring from this understand- 
ing of the goal of equal educational opportunity are clear : More serv- 
ices rnust bo focused on tlioso Avitli disndvftntages in their ability to 
succeed in school so that when their basic education is completed, chil- 
dren from differing racial and economic group.s, as nearly as possible 
stand on an equal footing in terms of educational attainment with 
cliildron who began school with greater advantages. i u ^ 

Individual differences in achievement there must always be, but 
equal educational opportunity i*cquires that educational resources 
should be distributed to offset societal and inherited impediments to 
.success in life. In short, equal educational opportunity means that 
services and thus e.xpcnditurcs should be related to educational need 

as defined aliove. ... , ^ 

Now, neither Mr. Kelly nor myself would minimize the practical 
difficulties in implementing this kind of an approacli to equal educa- 
tional opportunity. We both know’ about the questionable r^ults^ of 
large-scale efforts at coinpensatoi’y education. Wo know’ that educating 
the chUdrcn of the poor end of racial minorities is one of the things 
American schools do wov.st. Wo oie not unaware either of the evidence 
of the relative impotence of schooling in comparison with out-of-school 

influences on children. , , . , ^ • - 

In our previous rcseanh, wc hai'c both struggled with toclmiques for 
identifying educational need, both on the basis of admittedly iinpcr- 
fect achievement tests and on the basis of social and economic indexes 
of need. And yet. with all the problems a.ssociated w’ith it, allocating 
resources in proportion to educational need seems an indispensable 
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part of a meaningful public policy designed to foster equality of; 
educational opportunity. We shall use this view as one of the tests by' 
which we shall subsequently measure the degree of inc{iuity in the 
Jfinancingof 'education in the United States. 

Senator Mondai.e. Is it your position that even though the data on 
the question of the achievement of equal educationiis vague and often 
contradictory, that come down solidly that among the things that 
must be done to achieve that effect must be adequate nnancial resources 
for the schools ? 

Mr. Berkk. Yes, sir. ' / 

Senator MoNDAnE. You don’t see restructuring as an alternative that 
can be substituted for the inadequacy of funds? Such things as com- 
munity control, integration, or some of the other techniques that 
presumably don’t have as great a financial implication. 

Mr. Berke. I’d like Mr. Kelly to address tliis question as well, but 
I think neither of us would indicate' that it’s pnlv dollars that are 
going to make a difference. There arc a variety 6i things that must 
be done along with increasing resources to make our schools more ef 
fcctive at teaching children or helping children to leam. 

Senator Mondale. Didn’t Coleman indicate that that’s what , he 
thought he was going to find, but the more he looked at it, the relation- 
ship of equality and achievement was far more attuned to social 
economics than it was to financial input and, therefore, changed the 
nature of his recommendations? 

Mr. Kelly. Senator Mondale, I am aware of the len^h of time you 
have been studying the implications of the Coleman report and tac- 
tical arrangements to its validity. 

Senator Mondale. I haven’t read it. I always talk to people who 
have I’oad it — ^I hope they have read it, but I haven’t. 

Mr. Kelly. I tliink the position Mr. Berke and I would take, and 
I would suggest is the only responsible position on that kind of re- 
search, is th^at it’s not conclusive. There am giant technical flaws in 
that piece of work as other people who have testified before your 
committee in the past have indicated. 

I’m sure Mr. Coleman him.self, if he did that study today, wouldn’t 
do it the same way that he did tlien. The inner guts of the techniques 
that he used were highly influential in determining the substance of 
the conclusions that ho reached. I have followed the research on edu- 
cational achievement and its correlations with social-economic condi- 
tions, and there is no conclusive wav at this point in time to establish 
that school money is infinitesimally, or somewhat, or highl}' sig- 
nificantly associated with educational achievement. 

i; No CoNOLusivE Data 

We just do not now have conclusive data on that. We. have data 
which do suggest that schooling in its pre.sent delivery patterns, does 
not break out of the old social-economic background difficulties that 
children have in school or advantages tliat children bring to school. 
Wo am not taking an antireform position here at all, but if I could 
go on for a second, there are three kinds of position^eople can take 
about educational finance in the public, policy area. Tney can say, as 
suggested yesterday, perhaps, the major problem is more bucks — ^wc 
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must liave more dollars, we must have them fast, and thov must come 
by the trainload full or we’re going to die. We don’t take that position. 

Tliore’s another cxti-eme ])osition which says that sending any 
dollars into this presently corrupt system is not only not going to 
be cflicient, but it s immoral, ana what we need arc shift m powers 
and wo need significant reforms in the tecluiiqiies of education itself. 

The problem is so complex, and our absolute knowledge about what 
will work and how it will work is so meager that I don't think it’s 
i*csponsible to take either of those exireme positions, fo say that 
wliat we need to do is reform schools throngli integration or other 
techniques, and yet, not try to attack a State and local li.scal system 
that deliberately provides more money for any thing that you want 
to do in .school to the children in rich districts rather than poor dis- 
tricts does not strike me as consistent with equal educational o])por- 
tunitv. So we'i-e in the middle. 

Seiiator Moxdalk. I think you quite rightly say that the data and 
research in these speculative areas do not provide definitive answers, 
but do you know of any studies that show that more money for poor 
schools has made a difference ? 

^Ir. Kelly. Well, I think that there arc studies which show tnat 
things which arc purchasable through money have some relation- 
ship, some association with educational achievement. I think that the 
study* that was done by Air. Guthrie, Air. Levinj and others in the 
State of Alichigan 3 years ago using Air. Coleman s own data for the 
State of Alichi^n. found that if you take the poorest on a social- 
economic index, the poorest children in Mr. Coleman’s sample in 
Alichigan had significantly higher mathematical and achievement 
tests if their teacher had liighcr verbal scores, and their school had 
licttcr library resources and so forth. 

In other words, children of the poor did better in school where 
those factors were nigher. 

Senator AIoxdale. It wasn’t a very big difference, though, was it ? 
It w.as a modest one ? 

Mr. Kelly. It was modest in absolute size, and .again, we nave to 
debate the meaning of the technical argument. 

Senator Mondale. Would you, both of you, like to respond bv 
letterf to this whole matter and put it in the record, if you would ? 

Mr. Berks. We’ll be delighted to. 

Senator Mondale. I think that’s pretty much what you arc saying 
bore, hut that's one of the central questions in America and one of the 
central questions we have to grapple with, and of course, we prob.ablv 
won't have .an answer. We'll just have to make .=ome disou.=sion ba.scd 
on the most likely possibility. 

I find it hard to believe that money doesn’t make .a difference. Chil- 
dren come to school hungry, and get something to eat— tiiat’s bound 
to help: they have bettor ’textliooks rather than poorer: they havo 
better teachers rather than poorer; better facilities iu.^load of ones 
that are ugly and depressing, and I really can't believe it wen t make 
a difference. Yet, we have quite a few responsible edu^’afors and edu- 
cational researchers who say it doesn’t make much difference, if any. 
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Mr. ICelly. Well, within the money ball park itself, ve are pri- 
marily addressing ourselves today to tlie equity witli vhich differing 
populations have access to the dollars for whatever they wish to struc- 
ture in the way of education. 

Senator Moxdale. So, in essence, the question I am asking you is 
a little off the point of your report, so we probably ought to get back 
to that. 

Schools Less Than EFFEcrmi 

Mr. Bekke. If I may make just one last comment on this topic, 
because it’s one of such* central importance. It seems to me that if the 
schools are not ns effective as we would like them to be — and I think 
they are not, as are few of our institutions, I admit — one of the 
applications of money that’s not the subject matter of our comments 
today, but that I would think deserves luentiou at this poiut, is to the 
ways m which we can make them more effective ; the kinds of applied 
research that’s needed, particularly in the area of teaching poor chil- 
dren; some of the techniques that are being suggerted for helping 
teachers to teach better; not just basic research. That’s important, but 
applied and developmental research and some fairl}'^ oh, what shall 
I say — some fairly down-to-earth and ordinary notions about how 

J ^ou use te'dchers and students’ time more effectively are needed. I be- 
ieve Mr. Bailey^ in his testimony or in his comments on Mr. Kirst’s 
paper later in this set of hearings, will have some comments precisely 
on now money can make a difference both in the research area and in,' 
the actual work of the teachers. 

I have just been discussing the view of equality of educational op- 
portunity that relates to the services side of the question. Let me turn 
now to equal opportunitv as equality in bearing the costs, because I 
think how the costs of education are distributed is another important 
theme in all these discussions, and in the discussions of this committee. 
I’m sure. 

Indeed, much of the court’s concern in Serrano versus Priest was di- 
recterl to diat question. Their finding that poor communities which 
taxed themselves at higher rates were frequently unable to support 
educational services at as high a level as richer communities taxing 
themselves at lower rates had very’ hea-v’y weight in determining the 
court’s decision. 



• Powxn Equalizing Principle 

Now, one possible interpretation or one po^ible outcome of the 
Serrano decision would be a system arranged so that communities 
making equal tax effort receive equal educational sendees, and you will 
be hearing from the persuasive spokesman for that view, who are also 
Prof. John Coons and ^klr. Stephen Su^rman. Tliev argue that the 
right of local school districts to select different levels of educational 
offerings should be maintained, but that each community should have 
equal opportunity to select any given level of educational expenditures. 

State aid would make up the difference between the yield of millcge 
levels in districts with differing tax bases. Tims, the State, in this view, 
would guarantee that equal tax effort would produce equal education, 
.so far as dollars can buy it The principle of ^wer equalizing, as they 
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call it, could theoretically be extended to the family level as well as 
to the school ^strict, but the principle i-emains the same. In either 
case, the test of equity is the power of equal tax effort to purchase 
equal services. It is consistent, it would seem, -with one of the familiar 
principles for judging the faimess of a revenue system: Payments in 
proportion to benefits received. 

Now, while this notion of benefits in accordance with payments js 
one possible definition of equity, a criterion that seems far more in 
keeping with modem democratic ethics and more in keeping with the 
preferences of the two witnesses today, is taxation proportional to 
one’s, or to a school district’s ability to pay. This criterion of equity 
underlies the graduated income tax, for exaniple, and would be ap- 
proximated by systems of State or Federal aid for education which 
used a sophisticated measure of community wealth ns the criterion for 
school aid allocations, or indeed, the income levels of the people of the 
district. 

Patently, for many school systems the amount of taxable property 
per pupil is an inadequate measure of their ability to pay, and income 
IS more realistic. In addition, a measure that takes account of the 
greater demands of a wider variety of public seivices in urban areas 
should also be used. ^ ^ 

In short, in establishing a definition for equality of educational op- 
portunity, the way in which costs of education are distributed is an 
important component. Our preference in developing such a definition 
is for a ^stem which distributes the costs of education in proportion 
to a realistic measure of a community’.s or the individual’s ability to 
pay. For educational finance, the adoption of this goal would call for 
new approaches to equalization in most States of the Nation. 

Ana I would depart briefly in the text at this point to indicate that 
it’s most important to realize that the simple statement that a State 
has an equalizing system of State aid must always be e.xainined for 
its real effects and its real impact. 

CtJunEXT System of Finaxciko I‘An>3 

In both the distribution of services and in the methods for sup- 
porting these services a number of definitions of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity are available. While we have expressed’ our prefer- 
ences among these competing criteria, what is probaoly most important 
for this committee to note is that regardless of which of these tests 
of equity one wishes to luiply, the current ^stem of financing public 
education in the United States fails to qualify. 

In short, there is no recognized test of equal educational opportunity 
which our current system of education finance is able to meek In the 
next section of our testimony, we’ll turn to some examples of the evi- 
dence from which we drew that conclusion. 

So, we turn now to the problem of inequities in school finance, 
and we present some brief data here of what the situation is. I think 
- it’s useful to put the magnitude of iVmerican public education on the 
table at this point. It’s a breathtaking enterprise. It’s one which is 
designed to educate all children through age 16 and at the present 
time we have public schools enrolling nearly 50 million students and 
spending over $40 billion. Indeed, ahnost 50 million Americans were 
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thus involved on a full-time basis in public education; moi’e persons 
than are found in any other segment of American life. 

Senator Mondale. Do we nave figures on the number in private 
schools and the amount being spent on their education ? I saw a figure 
that about 12 percent of the clnldren in tliis age group are in private 
schools. I wondered what that number was ana how much was being 
spent in private education. Can we get that information? I think that 
It should be included in the record, 

Mr. ICelly. Senator, I believe you can get accurate figuies on enroll- 
ment, but there are no adequate data on expenditures in private 
education. 

Senator 1\Io\dale. Is there a good guess ? 

^Ir. ICelly. We’ll do our best to provide it for you. 

Inchease IX School Expexditures 

Mr. Bekke. Total expenditures for public education have risen 
dramatically in the last decade. They have increased by 153 j)orccnt 
from $1.5.6 billion to $39.5 billion. During the same period enrollment 
mcrcn.sod from 36.1 million to 47.2 million, and that's 36.1 enrollment 
rise when expenditures rose 153 percent. 

I’..x(X‘nditui'es for jniblic education have risen more rapidh' than 
gcnoi-al indexes of the Xation’s wealth. Public school spending 
absorbed 2.3 percent of the gross national jiroduct in 1049. By 1967, 
we were spending 4 percent of the gross national product for s* hools. 
During thoM years, the GNP increased at an average amiual rate of 6.4 
percent while school expenditures rose at an annual rate of 9 percent. 

And ns you have already indicated, Senator, these are only the 
direct costs of the public educational system. We don’t include the 
private school funding and we don’t include some of the other more 
wi<^ notions of education. TVe have educational acivities in industry, 
in Government, and in the Army educating millions of people. We 
have the indirect costs which exist in the size of the earnings that arc 
foregone by .students who attend school rather than obtain employ- 
**^^i?^* and indeed, tlm estimates of that figure are in the range of $ 2 U 
to $30 billion in 196 <, assuming that approximately three-quarters of 
the children in the age group would have been employed if they so 
desire. 

Senator Mokdale. And you could also add to that, I suppose, the 
value of educational services provided at home. 

Mr. Berke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. AV hat’s the value of a middle-class college-cdii- 
catod mother in dealing with her children? There have been bidies 
on It 

Mr. Kelly. Particularly, the earlier years. 

Senator Mondale. In the State of lilUchigan it showed that’s worth 
several thousand dollare if you try to buy it. 

IVIr. Berke. The notion that early education is something new is an 
anomnlous one when you take these factors into consideration arul 
the iiroposals that we have all heard for large public expenditures on 
oarlv oduention of the disadvantaged, which shocks some people, 
simiily Ignore the large expenditures which are currently being made 
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on the earlier education of those who are more favored. In short, I agree 
with you. 

Despite the massive expenditures .^erica is devoting to education, 
we still face a fiscal crisis in education, and that’s another anomaly. 
This committee heard just yesterday the words of school superintena- 
ents describing the cutbacks in educational quality they are being 
forced to make because revenues do not keep up with costs — costs arc 
outnmning revenues — and yet, despite the serious plight of many 
school systems, the gnvitest fmancial crisis is not the overall inadequacy 
of public spending for education, although this is serious. Tlie real 
crims is a ensis in equity, not adequacy, for if substantially more funds 
were miraculously lorthcoming tomorrow, under present patterns of 
allocation inequality of educational opportimity would be as great then 
as it is today. 

VAmATIOXS IX ExrEXDITCmES 

Variations in expenditures across the Nation are spectacular. A care- 
ful study some yeais ago found variations of classroom expenditures 
across the Nation of nearly 4 to 1, and this was after the obviously' 
freak or unrepresentative districts had been eliminated, and these are 
figures. Senator, which appear on paro of our tesfamony. 

Senator JIon*dat.e. That "vnuII be mmiided in the record.* 

Now, let’s take the 98 percentile j that’s $13,177 per classroom. Is that 
the capital cost as well as the teaching costs ? 

Mr. IIetuce. I believe these are operating expenditures. 

Mr. Ivei.lv. They exclude capital. 

Senator Moxdale. The teacher and teaching materials and 
equipment 

Mr. IvEUiV. The operating costs tliat are associated with that space. 

Senator JIoxdaee. So that some schools arc spending $13,177 for 
classrooms while 

Mr. Kellt. Tlic second percentile fi^re. 

Senator Moxdai;e. While the second percentile, wliich is equivalent 
at the other end ^,410. 

Mr. Kelly. Those are national figures. 

Senator AIoxdale. right. 

Mr. Behke. The point of the classroom unit, incidentally. Senator, 
is to get as nearly as possible to the direct cost or education and exclude 
the kind of things you were mentioning. 

Within individual States high-spending districts outspent their 
low-spending neighbors by hotter than 2 to 1, and a quick check of 
current data which has been recently pulled together for 1969 and 
1 970, showed even higher ratios. 

Now, the two studies are noncompnrable. That table appears right 
after page 10 and for each State it sliows in the first column the high 
expenditures, in the second column the low expenditures, and in the 
third column, an index of the first to the second, so that we find that 
in Alabama— or let’s look at Alaska, as an example. The high, low, 
index is nearly 4 to 1— $1,800 in high expenditures, $480 in low 
expenditures. 

Senator !Moxdale. "What’s the third column — 3,771 ? 

•See prcparctl fta tement of Mr. Berke and .Mr. Kelly, p. CC52. 
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Mr. Rerke. That's 3.771, and it means that if you divide the low 
expenditures into the hiffh expenditures, you find that the latter are 
out spendinj; the former by nearly 4 to 1. 

Senator M 0 XDA 1 .E. Three point, not 3.000 ? 

^Ir. Beuke. That's ripht. 

Senator JIoxdai,e. 3.771 ? 

Mr. Rerke. That was a typographical error that they appeared as 
commas rather t’ ‘ods. 

Senator Mono 



Mr. Rerke. And you can sec as you scan some of tho.se figures that 
there arc, excluding even some of the obvious freak districts such as the 
one in Texas which spends 20 times or $5,000 a pupil as compared with 
the low expenditure districts like $204. that as you look up and down 
these columns you find divergencies of 2. 3, 4. 5 to 1 not uncommon, 
which is a shocking figui'c. It suggests that our society is spending five 
times mom resources on some children than on others, and as we shall 
show subsequently, those higher expenditures are regularly devoted 
to children who arc more fortunate, with higher status family back- 
ground and more advantages.^ 

One of the major inequities in educational finance is that variations 
in expenditures tend to be inversely related to educational need, and 
the following teacher and expenditure data, I think, show that pretty 
clearly Senator, if you want to look at the table which follows, what 
we have done is to take some of the largest cities in the Nation and 
unashamedly put right next to them their best suburban .school sys- 
tem. We show both expenditures per pupil and pupil teacher ratios. 
"We are not saying that we are comparing averages. "We arc comp.aring 
contrasts. 

Senator MoxnAnE. So that Los Angeles is spending $601 per pupil ; 
Beverly Hills almost double — $1,192[; pupil/tenchcr ratio is 27 to 1. 
as compared to 17 to 1 in Beverly Hills; Chicago is $571 and $767 in 
Evanston: Detroit is $530, Gro^ Pointe $713; New York is $854, 
Groat Neck, $1,391, and .so on ? 

Mr. Rerke. That’s right. In every case, city students have less 
money spent on their education and higher pnpil/teacher ratios. 



In a recent study of five large industrialized States, where we did 
not take just the contrast as we arc in this table, but wc took a fairly 
random sample of school districts, 573 school districts, wc found that 
in four out of our five States, the suburban districts were outspending 
the city districts by $100 per pupil. Tliis is a regular pattern, and wc 
would suggest an inverted pattern, when we take into account the 
different types of pupils in those two school districts. 

Senator Moxdat.e. Has anybody attempted to set up a model per pu- 
pil expenditure level based on differences in background and costs in 
the community and contributions of parents and that sort of thing to 
see if you could make any adju^ments? 

^fr. Kelet. Arc you asldng if there are figures available that suggest 
what is the proper level of educational expenditures ? 




Extoesies in* Per Pcpie Expexdituiie 
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Senator Moxdale. Take a phetto school in a liigji-cost central city, 
and an all-white uppcr-middle-class school in the nchc^ suburb. Has 
anybody made some value judgments as to what a fair contribution 
based on the need would be in one district as against the other, and 
then compared the spread in the differences? _ „ , , 

Mr. Berke. One attempt at that was something you alluded to ear- 
lier; Dennis Dugan, a statistician and economist, put an economic value 
on the additional advantages which the middle-class youngster got 
from the value of home teacliing, for instance, and parental upbring- 
ing, and then calculated, by highly sophisticated economic techniques 
what the costs would be to equalize the advantages of the more advan- 
taced pupils. His figures suggested that, at the ninth grade level, an- 
nual expenditures of approximately $2,000 per j'car would hav’c been 
necessary to compensate low SES pupils for the higher value of par- 
ental inliuences which higher social status children received. 

Senator Moxdali:. You said you would reed about a $(5,0(K) a year 
dilTcrcncc? 

Mr. Berke. I could supply the figures to the coiiunittee, but it was 
essentially this kind of a figure : $*2.()(X) per v^mr. It was a ven* large rc- 
coni*sc investment that was needed to equalize and calculations of that 

kind have been made. . 

Tjct me show some direct correlations between community wcaltli 
and school spending. Here wo turn away froin the city-suburban dis- 
liaritv and we liave' ranked suburban school districts to show a clear 
patte'ni of higher-quality education in districts with higher economic 
status. For example, correlations between the rank in property value 
and the rank in per pupil I'cvenues is virtually perfect m the table 
which follows, despite State aid systems which arc presumably equal- 
izing. and Senator, I hope Ibn not taxing yon by calling your attention 
to this, hut this tabic looks at five major metropolitan areas: Bo^on, 
Los Angeles, New York, Houston, and Detroit. Its from that nve- 
Statc stiidy of which vour committee has republished one of the 
reports. Its called, “Federal Aid to Public Education : MHio Benefits 
and it's a committee print.* 

This table, however, docs not ap]u?ar in that report. We have ranked 
the scliool districts outside the central city in four categories: High 
valuation per pupil, moderately high, moderately low, and low. Next 
to that we have, besides showing the number of school districts in 
each C.1SC, we have shown the revenues per pupil available and to take 
the example of Boston, the high propierty valuation districts were 
spending an average of $824 per pupil : moderately high $780 ; mod- 
erately Tow $760 per pupil, and the low income suburban .area or 
areas in the outer ring outside the city were spending less than $600. 

Senator Moxdale. Does that per pupil revenue include all sources. 
Federal, State, and local? 

Mr. Berke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moxdale. So that any claim refutes — for example, Massa- 
chusetts— that the State aid equalization program is worldly; it 
shows that the lowest property valuation districts are oyer $200 below 
the imr capita expenditures of high valuation districts ; is that correct? 

•Print 'll Al/rll 1971* reprint October 1071, tJ.S. Ooremment Printing? OfBce, for the 
use of the Select Committee on Ennui EducfltJonnl Opportunity. 
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Mr. Berre. That’s correct 

Senator Moxdale. ^Vnd this is Federal and. State and cvetything 
thrown in f 

Mr. Berke. Tliat is right And I think as you m down the other 
four columns, the nnttenis arc regular. In each or tlic» States, each 
of which would claim to have an equalizing State aid system, the 
high valuation districts end up with higher expenditures than the 
low valuation districts. Tlie regularity of these figures would make 
them almost suspect and if I hadn’t had a hand in the research and 
the preparation of these tables, I would ask to sec the data behind them. 

Senator ]Mon*dale. Yes. 

Mr. Berre. Xow, in table 5, which follows, we do the same kind 
of thing for median familv income. And, again, we find a pattern 
of higher school revenues tfie further up in the income scale one goc.s 
with only two small exceptions in the entire table. 

llu'ii Get Kicjir.n 

In short, “them that has gets,” when it comes to distribution of 
school resources in these five major metropolitan areas. Agiiin, we 
need not labor on this table, but for those who feel tliat income is a 
lioltcr measure than property valuation of a community’s wealth, we 
have^ put this table together, and, again, the same kind of fourfold 
railing from^ high to low in income categories shows essentially* the 
same pattern in school expenditures. 

Xow, these examples arc not isolated in.sta»iccs. They arc duplicated 
in countless studies and can be found in the official reports for vir- 
tually eveiy State in the Xation. They arc typical examples of the 
fiscal roots of inefficiency and inequality of education that characterize 
the financing of American public education. The immediate impact of 
educational finance occurs, however, in schools. 

.Senafor i.r.. On page 12. von .car. .since the ndd-ionos there 

has been evidence. .suggc.sting intradistrict di.scriminatorv pat- 
terns are weakening or yielding to very mildly compensatory onc.s. 
In other words, intradistrict expenditures, in yonr opinion, arc be- 
coming more equitable. 

Mr. Berke. Mr. Chairman, again the data is elusive. There an’ 
now only a few places where there is good data within distri-'fs on 
school -hy-.school variations in spending. However, from the s<^»idics 
T have looked at and from .studies we have completed otirselves for 
Xow York State’s Commission on Cos^ Eqn..ality of Edneotion, it 
would .seem that there mnv well be a diminution of the difl’'’renrTs 
l)ctwccn schools within a di.strict. and largelv the reason is Title T of 
the Elementarv and Sccondaiw Education Act, 

Senator Moxdale^ That nuiy have had mote value to schoolchildren 
than the money it actually delivered, right, because at one time there 
were rather dramatic int^chool di/Terences within the same district, 
were there not ? 

Mr. Ketxt, Of course, many of the same nolitic.al forces that led 
to the passage and continuation and gradual increase of Title T were 
active at the local level. We are trying to smooth out the relative 
resources. But there was an interaction there. 
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Pattkiixs of DisTRinunoK 

Senator Mondal& Would you care to say that phenomenon yon 
found in New York is now a national pattern ? 

Mr. Berke. I would not want to make any kind of definitive claim 
ns that on the basis of such flimsy evidence. I am talking of a study 
of Chica^, and three districts in New York, and I believe there is 
some evidence in Detroit that suggests that as well. Fortunately, you 
win have Mr. Hobson to talk about the situation in '\Vn.‘»hington. of 
which I would not speak. I would not want to imike anv strong 
statement of what the situation is nationwide. However. I tliink one 
thing Uiat we do see is that it is mandated programs like Title I. on 
whidi there arc strong requirements as to whci-c those moneys should 
be spent, that arc can.«=ing this change where it is occurring. 

In New York Slate we are able to separate out — ami it i.s not easy — 
the use of fimds from nnre. tricted State sources and from local rev- 
enues as opposed to the Federal aid moneys and mand.atcd State 
sources. We found that the equalization that is occurring in the dis- 
tricts, the mild compensaforj* pattern that is occnrriug, is c«)niing en- 
tirely from the Federal funds and the State fnmls.^ 

iVlicn yon look at what local districts are doing with locally raised 
revenues and the State aid that comes to them, you still sec patterns 
which are somewhat inverse to need. 

Senator Moxdai.e. Wliat is the best source of data on that, or is there 
one i 

Mr. IvEi.T.Y. The only people in the United Stale.-- vigh.t now v.-ho 
arc studying this ns a 'matter of research, is the Syracuse University 
.study directed by Mr. Bcrkc. The Office of Education is trying to drag 
some information out of local districts, but the data arc not now 
available. 

Senator Moxdale. In other words, we are able to get' precise data 
on inters! ate 

Mr. Kktxt. Interdistrict but not intradistrict. The reason for that 
is that school accounting practices over the past many, nianv years 
have not kept intradistnet data. The data do not exist in local school 
districts. Local districts arc beginning to revise their amounting sys- 
tems to allocate funis by school. Those processes of revision have l>c- 
gun, particularly in large systems which are experiencing a com- 
plicated political battle as to who is getting the money in the city, 
places like Detroit, for example, and Philadelphia. 

Mr. Berke. Senator, I will make one more comment on the_ intra- 
district resource allocations and then close my part of the testimony. 
And that is that while we can see the somewhat heartening fiscal pat- 
terns — heartening in our view in comparison with the past — that almut 
the sanic or even somewhat more funds go to the schools with the 
higher proportions of educntionallv disadvantaged, still, thei-c arc 
activities in those schools and stofling pattcnis and teacher assign- 
ment patterns which cut in the opposite direction. Our studies showed, 
and we can present some evidence to the committee on it, that in terms 
of inexperienced teachers, new teachers, and in tonus of some other 
services, that schools with the most disadvantaged were still treated 
the mort shabbily. 
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Senator, I think that, at least as far as dirert tcstiinonv goes, I will 
dose my section, I have dealt with the definition of equal educational 
opportunity, and the wav the system of e<lucatioiial finance rclaJes 
to that inii>ortant goal, 'ir. Kelly will turn to tlic causes of these 
inequities, 

PUEPAIIED STATEMENT OF 5111, BEUKE AM) MR, KKELV 
The Fixancial Aspects or Equaixty or Eoucatioxal OrroBTVMTY 

THE CALirORMA OFXlSlO^ 

The timing of these hearing could not be more opportune. The recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of Cnlifomia Inmlfdatlng that ?tnfc\s system of educa- 
tional finance has brought an Unprecedenteil degree of attention to the ways by 
which we finance the public schools of this nation. What is most valuable nlwut 
this new public concern is th,Tt it Is focused not simply on the question of arfe- 
fluacp of financing, (i.c. Is the tot,Tl amount of school support large enough?) hut 
rather It Is adrtn*sscd primarily to the r^wify of e<lucation,Tl finance, (I.e, are 
the burtlcns and lienefits of seho^pl support fairly distrihutwl?). In short, by de- 
claring that California’s system of school support — a system that Is fairly typical 
of school finance plans In other states — unconstitutionally discriminates against 
children who live In poor communities^ Sermno v. Priest pointed a spotlight at 
a neglected national disgrace: the persistent patterns of Inequity in 5»chool 
finance. 

These financial Inequities lie at the very heart of the problem which this com- 
mittee is examining, for they gn,arantcc that children who come from the most 
wc,althy and prestigious communities will oTrllnnrily bo provided with the best 
educaUon the public schools can give, while those who begin life with the dis- 
advantages of Impoverished family and neighborhood backgrounds will l>e rele- 
gnteii to second class schools. A better definition of Inequality of educational op- 
portunity wonld he h,anl to devise. 

We are aware that this committee has scheduled a hearing devoted entirely to 
the legal implications of the Cnlifomia case for next week, and we will, there- 
fore, not remain on that topic for long. But there is one point that must he em- 
phasized above ,all others. Even If the California decision comes to be the prevail- 
ing law of the land, it will provide only an opportunity, not an answer, only a 
starting point for reform, not a solution to the unfairness and Imtionallty of 
the pattern of education in America, Justice Sullivan’s opinion for the G-1 
majority says only that school finance systems [should notj "invidiously dis- 
criminate against the poor [by making] the quality of a child’s education a func- 
tion of the wealth of his parents and neighbors,” How educational resources 
be allocated is a matter for legisla^rcs to determine, and the range of 
alternatives and their differing effects on equality of opportunity is broad indeed ! 
Serrano v. Priest is a challenge — a challenge to state legislatures, to this com- 
mittee, and to the Congress of the United States, to develop techniques and sys- 
tems of public finance that help rather than hinder the quest for educational 
opportunity for children in all the states of this nation, ^Vnd we take ns our chal- 
lenge the task of assisting this committee and other policymakers to understand 
the scriou.suess of the problem and some of the alternatives that may help to 
resolve it. 

To that end onr testimony today and the larger report we shall shortly be sub- 
mitting to this committee will consist of four parts. First, as a means of pro- 
viding clarity in an area often characterize by vagueness, wc will begin by de- 
fining our understanding of the concept of equality of educational opportnulty, 
iS’ext we will descrilK? the patterns of fis^enl inequity that exist among and within 
school districts. Third, we will explain the reasons for these disparities, e,Tnm- 
Ining the tv e of local, state, and federal programs. And last, we will advance sev- 
eral suggestions for moving toward more equitable patterns of school finance, 

rXUERSTAJTOWO EQUALTIT OF EDUCATTO^AL C.T»ORTUNrrT 

Like democracy and justice, equality of educational opportunity has almost as 
many definitions as It does dcflncrs. Rather than simply adding onr own pref- 
erences to those of our many predecessors, we would like to assist the committee 
to sort out the central themes In the differing approaches. 
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As a start, we would suggust two major distinctions. In the Hrsl 
nro those conoetitlons which emphnslrc equity in tlie distribution of jHlucntional 
*frrtccn nnd thrir nntcf'tpr>. etlncational neliicvenient. The ' vond major |»ersi*ec* 
tire wt-s eqnalltv in etliication primarily in terms of how t le cn»t* of education 
are distributed. Most conceptions of equality of etliicntion il op|*ortunity MitTer 
I^nso they fall to conrem themselves with imth sides ot the pr.d.lem. «s,uity 
in the distribution of education ns well ns equity in lenrim: tlieir costs. 

Eqfu. EiacATioNAi- OrPORTTMTT AS EquiTT IN Em CATIONAI. .Snmcr.s ano 

.VettreVEMENT 

absolute EQUALtTT IN SERVICES 

We l-ejrln with what is probably-ln our eyes 
prevnilinR concept of equality of wlucationnl orportnnlty. nb^lute equality or 
l(len?ity in the level of wlncationnl services accordeil all children. 
freonentiv measures the level of services in terms of equal per pupil espenditures 

oTeqnal expcnditiiies adjusted for cost differentials or orTlio*liko *Thi« 

thp fiiTnlitr of c<lnraCion sucl ns oiiuiil pn|il1-trnrlicr ratios or tlio Ilk.. - 
vfew?ff tlm r^nir^..^^^^^^ op,»ortnnlty in tsluction is f^i.mn'l.v «.i«sl by 

those who linve lKs«n so impressoil nnd distressed J'.^ mnrkml disiwirities in 
school services that they turn to its converse, absolute Pntinllt.v, .is " 
remedv. Besides stressing its simplicity, those who favor this test also su^rest 
it ns a’ useful minimum step in movlnp townnl full edncatlon.nl 
it would serve ns an immense advance over the current system wlilch repnlnrly 

works to the dlsadvantape of the poor and the minorities. 

It is our view, however, that this is a ca.se where “the lielter is the Jtmy 
of “the best,’’ nnd that ncceptance of a definition of equal opportunity in t®™-*' 
of cqu.nl expenditures or services for all children flics in the face of wh.nt we taow 
alHint the differential leaminc aptitudes of children or what we take to Iw a 
dominant coal of American education, l.e. futtherina social 

in^nl. we would suepest, a theory of equal cflucationnl opiwirt unity mn.st take 

into account both (1) the purpose ot education an«i (2\ jhat 

how children from different backgrounds and with differing abilities learn. 

SERVICES REIJ^TED TO EDCCATT05.AL JfEEO 

A primary function of public education in America has been ">5 
hleie for social moldlity. The goal has been to equip children of “odeiute 
and meager .status with the skills needed to compete on equal terms 
for a eood life with children of hlcher station and greater wealth. Mlille a* a 
personal matter education may well be seen as an end In Itself, ”” ” 
f^lncatlon is a means to a number of civic and economic end.s. 
being equal opportunity in the competition of life. Equal 

should 1« Intended to serve that lai^r goal, and as our J^®ty has rame to p^^ 
increasing empha.sis on credcnUals, degrees, and technlral training, the rale of 
education has becom ' even more important In 

ingfnl equal educatlcnnl opportunity, therafore, must ^nlp childran from any 
b.ackgr^nd to compete on equal terms with children from any other level of 

■'"^^’implications for pnblic policy that spring from this {jf 

the goal of equal educational opportunity are clear: More ^ 

focus.sed on those with disadvantages in their ability to 

that when their basic education is eomplcted, children from 

w*onoTnic rronns* ns ncnrlv ns possible, stood on nn cn^nl footing in term, f 

educational attainment with children who began schral 

Individual differences in achievement there must always be. 

tional opportunity requires that ^ncational resources ^ <B. tributed to 

offset .societal nnd inherited impediments to success in lif^e. In short, ^u^ ^u- 

cational opportunity means that services and thus expenditure should be related 

to educational need as defined above. aim 

Neither of the authors of this testimony would minimize the pn^cnl diffi 
cuioes in implementing this view of equal edncaOonnl ol^rtonity. We are ^h 
aware of the questionable results of previous large efforts at 
tory education like Title t of ESEA and some of the large local pra^m^^^ 
New York’s More Effective Schools. We know that educating the children of 
the poor and of racial minorities is one of the things American rehools do 
worst. We are not unaware either oMhe evidence of the apparent impotence 
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of Hclioolin? in comporison \\ith out of school influences on cliildrcn. And we 
have both lincl the opportunity in pre\iou« resenreh of developing techniques for 
identifying cdncntionnl need, both on the basis of admittedly imi>erfoct achieve- 
nieut te«^tH and on the bnsis of social and economic indexes of neetl. Yet with 
all the problems n^socintod with it, allocating resources in proportion to eduen- 
tional need seems nn indisiK?iisable part of a menningful public policy designed to 
further eqnnlity of oducntionnl opportunity. We shall use this view ns one of the 
tefds by which we shall subsequently measure the degree of inequity in the fi- 
nancing of education in the United States. 

EQUAL EUrCATlOXAL OPPORTUNITT AS EQUALITY IN nEARINO THE COSTS 

How the costs of eilucntion nre distributed is another important theme in dis- 
cussions of equality of oducntionnl opportunity. Indeed, much of the court's 
concern in Serrano v. Prient wns directed to that question. Their finding that 
|K>or communities which taxed themselves at higher rates were frequently un- 
able to support edncationnl .sendees nt as high a level as richer communities 
taxing themselves nt lower rates weighcxl heavily in the court’s decision to find 
that system in violation of the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

EQUAL SERVICES FOR EQUAL TAX EFFORT 

One ijos.sible outcome of the Serrano decision would be a .system arranged so 
that communities making equal tax effort receive equal educational services. Per- 
lin|w the most per«iunsive spokesmen for this view arc the two auUiori; of the 
inflnontinl amicus brief in the California ca.se, Profe.ssor John Coons and Mr. 
Stephen Snganuan. who are also the authors of an important now book on edu- 
cational finance. They argue that tlie right of local school districts to opt for 
different levels of educational offerings should he maintained, but that each 
community should have equal opportunity to select any given level of ciiucational 
expenditure. State aid would make up the difference between the yield of millage 
levels in districts with differing tax hnscs. Thus the state would gunranteo that 
equal tax effort would prodtice ^nal oducatlou. The principle of power eqnnl- 
b.ing, as they call it, could theoretically be extended to the family level as well 
as to the school district, hut the principle remains the .same. In eitlier cn.se, 
the to-^t of equity is the power of equal tax effort to purcha^'o cfjnal .services. It 
Is consistent, it would seem, with one of the familiar principles for judging the 
fairness of a revenue system: payments in proportion to benefits rocclv^. 

TAXATION IN PROPORTION TO .IRILITT TO PAY 

While iKuefits in accordance \vith payments i.s one possible definition of equity, 
a criterion that seems far more in keeping with modem democratic ethics is 
taxation proportional to one’s — or a school district’s — ability to pay. This cri- 
terion of equity underlies the graduated income tax, for example, and would 
he approximated by systems of state or federal aid for education which used n 
•sophisticated measure of community wealth as the criterion for school ^d al- 
locatious. Patently, for many school systems the amount of taxable property per 
pupil Is an inadequate mca.siire of their ability to pay. Income may be more real- 
istic. In .addition, n measure that takes account of the greater demands of a wider 
variety of public services in urban areas should also he used. 

In .short, in establishing a definition for equality of educational opportunity, 
the way in which costs of education are distributed is an important component 
to be considered. Our preference in developing such a definition is for a system 
which di.strihntes the costs of education in proportion to a realistic measure of 
a community’s or the individual’s ability to pay. For educational finance, the 
adoption of this goal would call for new approaches to equalization in mast 
states of the nation. 

SUMMARY 

In l>oth the distribution of services and in the methods for supporting the.se 
services a number of definitions of equality of educational opportunity nre 
valla Ide. While we have exiiressed our preferences among these competing 
criteria, what is probably mo.st important for this committee to note is that 
regardless of which of these tests of equity one wishes to apply, the current 
system of financing public education in the United States fails to qualify. In ahorf, 
there in no rccofjn^zcd tcjd of equal educational opportunitff rchich our current 
sustem of education finance in able to meet In the next .section of our testimony, 
we present examples of the evidence from which we drew that conclusion. 

* 
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The PKOHLEit : Inequities in School Finance 

THE MAGNITUDE OF EDUCATIONAL REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 

The iiiRgnitude of the American public educational euterpi'ise is breathtaking. 
Designed to educate all cliildreu through age sixteen and most well beyond that 
point, public schools enrolled 47,238,087 students in 1069-70 and spent $39.5 
billion. Almost fifty million Americans were thus involved in a full-time basis 
in public education, more persons than are found in any other segment of Amer- 
ican life. , ^ ^ i., 11 

Total expenditures for public education in America have risen drama tically 
in the past half century and particularly during the decade of the 1960*s. Between 
1060 and 1970 total expenditures increased by 153% from $15.6 billion to $39.5 
biliion. During the same period enrollment increased from 36.1 million to 47.2 
million; or just 30% 

Expend iture.s for public education have risen more rapidly than general indexes 
of the nation’s wealth. Public school spending absorbed 2.3% of tlie gross national 
iiroduct (G-NP) in 1919, but by 1067 schools spent 4.0% of GNP. During those 
oiglilcon years GNP increa.sed at an average annual rate of 6.4% while school 
expenditures rose at an annual rate of 9.8%. 

These figures, of course, include only the direct costs of public elementary 
and secondary education. While they will not enter our analysis, other uonpubhc 
and indirect costs add significantly to educational expenditures broadly under- 
stood. Noiipublic schools enroll better than 10% of the nation’s school children; 
on the job training programs in industry, government, and the army educate 
millions more. Perhaps the largest .single indirect cost of public education, a cost 
frequently ignored by writers in the school finance field, i.s the earnings forgone 
by students who attend school rather than obtain einployuient. Foregone earn- 
ings of students, aged sixteen and above, were estimated at between $20 and $30 
billion in 19G7, assuming tliat approximately 75% of them could have been 
employed if they so desired. 

Despite these massive expenditures, however, we face a fiscal crisis in educa- 
tion. This committee has heard the tragic words of school superintendents de- 
scribing the cutbacks In educational quality they are being forced to make 
liecausc revenues do not keep up with eosts. Yet despite the .serious plight of 
many school .systems, the greate.st financial crisis is not the overall inadequacy 
of public spending for education. The real crisis is a crisis in equity, not ade- 
quacy, for if substantially more funds were miraculously forthcoming tomorrow, 
under present patterns of allocation inequality of educational opportunity would 
be as great then as it is today. 



VAKIATIONS IN SCHOOL SPENDING 

Variations in expenditures across the nation are spectacular. A careful study 
.some year.s ago found variations of classroom expenditures acro.ss the nation of 
nearly four to one after the obviously unrepresentative districts had been 
eliminated. 

TABLE I— CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER CLASSROOM IN 1960-SELECTEO ITEMS 



Clitssroom expenditure level: 

High 

At the 98th percentile 

At the 90lh percentile 

At the 75th percentile 

Median for United States 

Atthe.25th percentile J 

. At the 10th oercentite 

, At tne 2d percentile 

Low.'. 



$25,2:i7 
13,177 
H,063 
9,697 
7,528 
fj,708 
4, 365.. 
3,410 
1,495' 



Source: Profits In School Support, U.S. Government Printing Office, p. 4. Forrest W. Harrhon and Eugene P, McLoone. 

Within individual states high spending districts oiitspent their low spending, 
neighbors by better tlian two to one. A quick check of current data oh high and 
low expenditure per pupil districts collected for 1969-70, showed even higher 
ratios, but the two studies are noncomparable In their techniques and do not 
necessarily suggest a trend toward greater disparities. (See Table II). 
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TABLE ll.-INTRASTATE DISPARITIES IN PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES, 1969-70 



Alabama — , 

Alaska (Revenue/pupils) 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana (Average of groups)... 
Nebraska (Average of groups).. 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey (1968-69) 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota (County averages), 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennesseo 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia...;. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 







Index between 


High 


Low 


high/low 


$581 


$344 


1,689 


1,810 


480 


3,771 


2, 223 


436 


5, 099 


664 


343 


1,936 


2,414 


569 


4, 243 


2, 801 


444 


6,309 


1,311 


499 


2,627 


1,081 


633 


1,708 


1,036 


593 


1,747 


736 


365 


2,016 


1,763 


474 


3,719 


2, 295 


391 


5,870 


965 


447 


2,159 


1,167 


592 


1,971 


1,831 


454 


4,033 


885 


358 


2,472 


892 


499 


1,788 


1,555 


229 


6,790 


1,037 


635 


1,633 


1,281 


515 


2,487 


1,364 


491 


2,778 


903 


370 


2,441 


825 


283 


2, 915 


1,699 


213 


7. 977 


1,716 


539 


3,184 


1,175 


623 


1,886 


1,679 


746 


2,251 


1,191 


311 


3,830 


1,485 


400 


! 3,713 


1,183 


477 


2,480 


1,889 


669 


2, 824 


733 


467 


1,370 


1,623 


686 


2,336 


1,685 


413 


4.041 


2, 566 


342 


7, 503 


1,432 


399 


3,489 


1,401 


484 


2, 895 


1,206 


531 


2,271 


610 


397 


1,537 


1,741 


350 


4, 974 


700 


315 


2,432 


5,334 


264 


20, 205 


1,515 


533 


2,842 


1,517 


357 


4,249 


1,126 


441 


2, 553 


3,406 


434 


7,848 


722 


502 


1,438 


1,432 


344 


4. 16n 


14,554 


618 


23,553 



For New Jersey data are for fiscal year 1969 since fiscal year 1970 data were not yet available. 

For Alaska data represent revenue per pupil. 

For Montana and Nebraska data are high and low of average for districts grouped by size. 

For North Dakota data are averages of expenditures of all districts within a county. 

Data are not fully comparable between States since they are based entirely on what data the Individual State included in 
their expenditure per pupil analysis. 

Source: State reports and verbal contacts with State officials. 



CENTRAL CITY — SUBURBAN DISPARITIES 

One of the major inequities in educational finance is that variations in ex- 
penditures tend to be inversely related to educational need. The following teacher 
and expenditure data contrasts conditions in Central cities with surrounding high 
prestige suburbs. (See Table III) . 

Note that in every case, city students had less money spent on their education 
and higher pupil/teacher ratios to contend with than did their high income 
counterparts in the favored schools of suburbia. In a recent study of five large 
Industrialized states, it wa.s found that in four out of five states, central cities 
averaged $100 less per pupil in total expenditures. than did the suburban districts. 
The same haphazard and often inverted patterns of aid distribution* may be seen 
in rural jurisdictions as well. 
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DIRECT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COMMUNITY WEALTH AND SCHOOL SPENDING 

Data ranking suburban school districts show a clear pattern of high quality 
education in districts with high economic status. For example, correlations be- 
tween rank in property valuation and rank in per pupil revenues is virtually 
perfect in Table IV despite state aid systems which are presumably equalizing. 
(See Table IV.) 

TABLE III.-COMPARISON OF PUPIL/TEACHER RATIO IN SELECTED CENTRAL CITIES AND SUBURBS, 1967 1 



City and suburb 



Pupil/teacher Per pupil 

ratio ' expenditures 



Los Angeles 

Beverly Hills 

San Francisco 

Palo Alto 

Chicago 

Evanston 

Detroit 

Grosso Pointe 

St. Louis 

University City... 

Nev^ York City 

Great Neck 

Cleveland 

Cleveland Heights. 

Philadelphia 

Lower Morion 



27 


$601 


17 


1,192 


26 


693 


21 


934 


28 


571 


18 


757 


31 


530 


22 


713 


30 


525 


22 


747 


20 


854 


16 


1,391 


28 


559 


22 


703 


27 


617 


20 


733 



1 Taken from the Urban Education Task Force Report (Wilson C. Riles, chairman), New York, N.Y.: Praeger Publishers, 
Inc., 1970. 

Source: Gerald Kahn and Warren A, Hughes, "Statistics of Local Public School Systems, 1967," National Center for 
Educational Statistics, U.S. Office of Education. 

TABLE IV.— PER PUPIL SUBURBAN PROPERTY VALUE AND SCHOOL REVENUES IN METROPOLITAN AREAS— 1967 



Property valuation category 



Boston suburbs: 

High 

Moderately high. 
Moderately low.. 

Low 

Los Angeles suburbs: 

. High 

Moderately high. 
Moderately low.. 

Low.... 

New York suburbs: 

High 

Moderately high. 
Moderately low.. 

Low 

Houston suburbs: 

High 

Moderate high.. 
Moderately low.. 

Low. 

Detroit suburbs: 

High 

Moderately high. 
Moderately low.. 
Low.. 



Valuation 
per pupil 


Number of school 
systems 


Valuation 
, per pupil 


$44,767 


3 


$824 


- ' 26, 343 


11 ‘ 


780 


. ■ 201554 


9 . 


760 


^ 15,481 


.5 


595 


57,414 


3 


958 


17,176 


16 


686 


7, 195 


16 


. 630 


5,079 


3 


663 


60,842 


5 


1,411 


31.384 


.16 


1,172 


18,413 


17 


1,043 


• 10,997 


3 


■ 1,009 


140,719 


1 


982 


64,356 


. . 5 


571 


27, 146 


4 


•466 


12,494 


2 , , 


482 


27,138 


4 


899 


■ 14,750 


12 


724 


9,282 


11 


•629 


6,550 


4 


599 



Source: The Policy Institute of the Syracuse University Research Corp. 

In Table V we rank the same school districts (shown in Table IV). on the 
basis of tlieir median family income. Again, we find a pattern of higher school 
revenues the further up in the income scale one goes, with only two exceptions. 
In short, “them as has, gits*’ when it comes to the distribution of school resources 
ill five major metropolitan areas. 
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TABLE V.-SUf)URBAN INCOME AND SCHOOL REVENUES IN 5 METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1967 



Income category 



Boston suburbs: 

High 

Moderately high. 
Moderately low.. 

Low 

Los Angeles suburbs: 

High 

Moderately high. 
Moderately low.. 

Low 

New York suburbs: 

High 

Moderately high. 
Moderately low.. 

Low 

Houston suburbs: 

High 

Moderately high. 
Moderately low.. 

Low 

Detroit suburbs: 

High 

Moderately high. 
Moderately low.. 
Low 



Number i 



n 


Income 

range 


Per pupil 
revenue 


3 


$9, 000-5 P .363 


$860 


8 


7, 300- r ,900 


784 


11 


6,300- 7,300 


720 


6 


5.9 C 0- 6,300 


683 


2 


8,600-11,977 


1,071 


17 


7, 400- 8,600 


682 


19 


6,400- 7,400 


656 


4 


6, 100- 6,400 


685 


5 


10,500-14,459 


1,455 


13 


8, 000-10,000 


1,172 


18 


6,500- 8,000 


1,068 


7 


5,500- 6,500 


1,026 


1 


7, 200- 8,929 


477 


5 


6,300- 7,200 


615 


4 


5, 000- 6,300 


528 


2 


3,700- 5,000 


472 


3 


8, 700-14,717 


877 


12 


7,400- 8,700 


693 


11 


6,600- 7,400 


631 


5 


5,600- 6,600 


738 



I Number of school systems. 

Source: The Policy institute of the Syracuse University Corp. 

These patterns and examples are not isolated instances. They are duplicated 
in countless studies and through the official reports of virtually every state in 
the land. Quite simply, they are typical examples of the fiscal roots of inequality 
in educational opportunity that characterize the distribution of the benefits 
and burdens of American public education. 

The immediate impact of educational finance occurs, however, in schools. Yet 
commenting upon the patterns of disparity in the allocation of resources within 
school districts— to individual schools — is at present a hazardous activity in all 
but a few school systems of the country. Adequate school-by-scho6l data are 
frequently unavailable and often unreliable. Julius Hobson's litigation here in 
the District of Columbia has made this city one of the few where public exami- 
nation of this question is possible. 

However, some things can be said about expenditure patterns by schools. First, 
patterns of discrimination which assigned lower resources to students who were 
blacks or of lower socio-economic and minority racial status were probably 
both fairly common and systematic through the 1950's and early 1960's. Studies 
of Detroit, New York, and Atlanta found fairly clear discriminatory patterns. 
Since the mid-sixties, however, scattered evidence suggests that at least in' 
expenditures, intra-district discriminatory patterns are weakening or yielding 
to very mildly compensatory ones. But the source of the change appears to be 
predominantly the effect of Title I of ESEA and State funds earmarked for the 
disadvantaged. Studies of Chicago, and of Rochester, Syracuse, and a decen- 
tralized district in New York City reveal this phenomenon. In the .New York 
State study, schools with the highest proportions of low achieving pupils received 
less funds from local and general State aid money than did the most advantaged 
schools, but in those three cities, schools with low achieving pupils had 15%, 
5% and 0.16% more to spend when Title I and State ‘‘urban aid” were added. 

Yet even these studies showed that teachers who wore less experienced and 
new to the district were concentrated in the schools with the highest proportions 
of educationally disadvantaged. Patterns of rigid discrimination in funding 
may ^>e breaking down as measured by expenditures and by some school service 
measures. But iwhat actual compensatory spending and stafling has occurred 
appears to be of very mild dimensions inde^. 

iNEQrrrriEs in Educational Finance: The Causes 

In the absence of explicit Constitutional assignment of educational respon- 
sibilities to the Federal Government, plenary power over education rests with 
state governments. In virtually every state, the legislature is required by the 
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state's constitution to establish and maintain jsoiuc kind of system of public 
education. States have traditionally delegated much of their inherent control 
over education to local school districts, 90% of which are independent of local 
government but dependent upon the state legislature for their powers. Ihus 
has emerged the system of mixed, or shared, power that characterizes state-local 
relationships in public education. ... i. 

The tradition of delegating state powers to local school districts has the most 
profound implications for school finance. As we have previou.sly mentioned, 
states usually allow local school districts access to certain taxable ie.soiirces, 
typically real property taxes, from which school districts are expected to obtain 
a considerable portion of their revenues. These local revenues are supplemented 
with funds derived from state taxes. In 1970-71 states provided *11% of the fuiitls 
used for public education, while local school district revenues, mainly from the 
property tax, provided 51%. These proportions have remained remarkably .stable 
over time. Federal revenues the same year accounted for only 7% of school 
revenues. 

In the early 1930’s there were approximately 130,000 local school districts in 
America, including thousands of one-room, one-teacher districts. The number 
of districts steadily declined during the 1940’s, 1950’s, and the 1960's until in 
19C9-70 there were only 18,904.* The delegation of taxing powers to a vast and 
changing array of local districts has resulted in two cardinal facts : local school 
districts are grossly unequal in their local fiscal resources per pupil, and the 
level of fiscal resources is unrelated to the types of educational programs needed 
by the pupils of a district This arbitrary grant of unequal taxing power to local 
school districts not only distinguishes American schools from those in most other 
nations but is the most pervasive single determinant of the quality and level of 
educational services In local schools. 

State governments thus have complete authority over arrangements for 
financing public schools. States exercise this authority by a variety of legislative 
actions specifying the conditions under which localities may levy taxes for schools, 
by appropriating state funds and determining how they shall be distributed among 
local districts, and by determining rules regarding school expenditures. 

Since the 1920's the principle of equalization has been a central thrust of state 
aid to local school districts. As we have explained, equalization usually refers to 
equalization of the tax burden for education or equalization of the provision of 
educational services. If the universal state practice of delegating to school dis- 
tricts the power to tax Implies a public policy that a better quality and quantity 
of public services should be provided to the rich than to the poor, then the 
presumed intent of state “equalization” programs is to nullify the fiscal and 
educational Impact of the delegation of the property tax to local districts. 
Actually, as we have shown, states have succeeded In equalizing neither tax 
burdens nor educational services, and the result is a hodge-podge of irrationalities 
and inequities so confusing that It is obviously wrong to call the arrangement 
a “system” for financing schools. 

The effect of a state decision to use locally levied property taxes as the base 
for school support was definitively explained In the landmark Serrano decision 
of the California State Supreme Court on August 30, 1971. In the majority 
opinion, the Court carefully explained that California's “funding scheme in- 
vidiously discriminates against the poor because It makes the quality of a child’s 
education a function of the wealth of his parents and neighbors.” The argument 
is so lucid and persuasive that we quote from it at length : 

“By far the major source of school revenue Is the local real property tax. 
Pursuant to article IX, section 6 of the California Constitution, the Legislature 
has authorized the governing body of each county, and city and county, to levy 
taxes on the real property within a school district at a rate necessary to meet 
the districts annual education budget The amount of revenue which a district 
can raise in this manner thus depends largely on Its tax base — l.e., the assessed 
valuation of real property wdthin its borders. Tax bases vary widely throughout 
the state ; in 1969-1970, for example, the assessed valuation per unit of average 
daily attendance of elementary school children ranged from a low of $103 to a 
peak of $952,150— a ratio of nearly 1 to 10,000. 



♦In 1969 only 1.G08 scliool districts were “dependent” on local town or county govern- 
ments. Dependent districts are most frequently found In large cities and throu'ghout New 
Enjrland ; and In the States of Maryland. North Carolina, and Virginia. N.B.A. Research 
Bulletin, Vol. 48, No. 2, May 1970. National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 
p. 38. 
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“The other factor determining local school revenue is the rate of taxation 
within the district. Although the Legislature has placed ceilings on permissible 
district tax rates, these statutory maxima may be surpassed in a tax override 
election if a majority of the district's voters approve a higher rate. Nearly all 
districts have voted to override the statutory limits. Thus the locally raised funds 
which constitute the largest portion of school revenue are primarily a pnction of 
the value of the realty within a particular school district, coupled with the 
willingness of the district's residents to tax themselves for education. 

“Most of the remaining school revenue comes from the State School huna 
pursuant to the “foundation program,” through which the state undertakes to 
supplement local taxes in order to provide a “minimum amount of guaranteed 
support to all districts . . With certain minor exceptions, the foundation program 
ensures that each school district will receive annually, from state or local funds, 
$355 for each elementary school pupil and $488 for each high school student. 

“The state contribution is supplied in two principal forms. ‘Basic state aid 
consists of a flat grant to each district of $125 per pupil per year, regardless of 
the relative wealth of the district. “Equalization aid” is distributed in inverse 

proportion to the weath of the district. ^ 

“To compute the amount of equalization aid to which a district is entitled, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction first determines how much local 
property tax revenue would be generated if the district were to levy a hypotheti- 
cal tax at a rate of $1 on each $100 of assessed valuation in elementary school 
districts and $.80 per $100 in high school districts. To that figure, he adds the 
$125 per pupil basic aid grant. If the sum of those two amounts is less than 
foundation program minimum for that district, the state contributes the dif- 
ference Thus, equalization funds guarantee to the poorer districts a basic mini- 
' mum revenue, while wealthier districts are ineligible for such assistance. 

“An additional state program of ‘supplemental aid^ is available to subsidize 
particularly poor school districts which are willing to make an extra local tax 
effort. An elementary district with an assessed valuation of $$12,500 or less per 
pupil may obtain up to $125 more for each child if it sets its local tax rate above 
a certain statutory level. A high school district whose assessed valuation does not 
exceed $24,500 per pupil is eligible for a supplement of up to $72 per child if its 

local tax is suflaciently high. ' \ i 

“Although equalization aid and supplemental aid temper the disparities which 
result from the vast variations in real property _ assessed valuation, wide dif- 
ferentials remain in the revenue available to individual districts and, con- 
sequently, in the level of educational expenditures.* For example, in Los Angeles 
County, where plaintiff children attend school, the Baldwin Park Unified School 
District expended only $577.49 to educate each of its pupils in 1968-1969; dur- 
ing the same year the Pasadena Unified School District spent $840.19 on every 
student ; and the Beverly Hills Unified School District paid out $1,231.72 per 
child.” ' ' 



Elementary > High school 



Low... 

Median 

High... 



$103 $11,959 

19,000 41,300 

962,150 319,003 



1 Legislative Analyst, part V, fupra, p. 7. 

“Per pupil e?.penditures during that year also varied widely: 





/' ' ‘ 


Elenientaiy ^ High school 


Unified 






$407 


$722 


$612 








898 


766 


High...... 






1, 707 


2,414 



* (Id. at p. S) 



♦Statistics compiled by the legislative analyst show the following range of assessed 
valuations per pupil for the 1909-70 school year : . . 
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“Similar spending disparities have been noted throughout the 
ticul.arly When suburban communities and urban ghettos^aro compared (See. 
e-g Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disoiders ^Bantam ed 
lOGSlnn 43^430: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Racial Isolation in the 
Kblll fobo.l“ lO«7Hn. 25-31, Conant and Submjs (1901) 2-| ; 

Levi, The VnivcrsUy, The Profeasmia, and the Lem (19GS) oG Cal. L. Ke^. -ol, 

*"'^“The^ source of these disparities is unmistakable: in Baldwin Park the as- 
sessed valmaHon per Child totaled only $3,700; in Pasadena, assessed valuation 
was S13 706: while in Beverly Hills, the corresponding figure was $uO,SSu— a 
ratio of 1 to 4 to 13. 'i'hns, the state grants are inadequate to offset the inequali- 
ties inherent in a linancing system based on widely varying local lax bases 
VmSmore, basic aid, which constitutes about half of the state educational 
funds -ictunllv widens the gap between rich and poor districts. Such aid is dis- 
C^ted 0 1 a impil basis to all districts, irrespective of a distncts 

;'4aith Beverly Hills, as well as Baldwin Park, receives $12u from the state 

basic grant is essentially meaningless. Under the foun- 
anfo^ Sram tlm^^^^^ must make up the difference between $355 per ele- 
mentary child and $47.91, the amount of revenue per child which BjUdwin Paik 
^omd rLse by Revving a tax of $1 per 100 of assessed valuation. A1 hough under 
m-psGiit law that difference is composed partly of basic aid and partly of equall- 
bSli m not exist, tbo aisMot wo, .Id still tcco.vo tbo 

l°y mlSriiS^"" t“ lias .0,91 Ilna„ci.9l signinc,9nea 

Siiieo .9 oE SI i)cr 100 there would produce SS70 per eleroentar.v student, 

Beverly Hills is far too rich to qualify for equalizing aid. Nevertheless, it st 
deceives $125 per child from the state, thus enlarging the economic chasm be- 

*^''The most'4^vioim ^ problem of urban education is that city schools do not 
havrenoimh mZy ^ aggregate level of resources currently being a located 
to urb4n Scation bv loeal, ?tate, and national governments is inadequate when 
4n ,u4d to S expensive educational services Superintendent 

Shedd has eloquently testified before the Committee on the fiscal poveitj of 
urban schools Biit this .seemingly simple problem of level of resources turns out, 
on closer examination, to be a combination of numerous overlapping and some- 
Hme. co4tiadTcS deeply imbedded in the intricate intergovernmental 

relations Of our Federal system. For instance, some problems are piiinaiily 
loinl irchm-actei sueh as municipal overburden, shrinking assessment ratios, 
nr r ee^vina monerS t base, matters we shall discuss late in this chapter. 

bS when sVh fiscal circumstances are combined with steady fiow of edm 
cated iieople out of cities (a trend that has now been observed for five arcades), 
and their reiilacement in the city by less well educated persons requiring ex- 
tensive public services sueh as education, city schools d^d themselves in a doubl^e 
bind so^serioiis that the problems exceed the problem-solving capacity o 

^^^Unfortunatel^.^these problems are more often compounded than alleviated by 
«!tntP action Citv schools are often hamstrung by state limitations on their 
state • y forimiWs which favor rural and suburban districts. State 

S"' a,”AoS.2 II vs the 1 clt.v tax to 

must h4 used in a much heavier proportion for non-educational purposes (e.g., 
Lp aan is true in suburbia. The result is that state aid, measured 

S,Va' peVltaSLiJfe hW.er to suburban districts than it is t. ciU 

"^'Tlre^'fiscal problems of urban schools are further aggravated because urban 

Sw^^sS4“coLtraSts *?n 4cCol’'boarrd4cSs®ab^ schoo^l revenues and 

disYrict4^4n"tlre°S star.'lroYkally. city schools deliberately sought much of 
GS-412 — 71— pt. IOeV 3 ^ , 

(A} ■' 
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this special law in attempts to insulate city schools from the rigors of city and 
state political inacliiues. 

Second, and perhaps as contraining as legal restrictions though not nearly so- 
visible, is the tendency in big city school systems for their administrative ar- 
rangoinent:s to become so formal and inflexible that they may impair the function- 
ing of the institution and reduce its potential for adaptability. An example is the 
tradition in most cities of the so-called “merit” systems for promotions into and 
within the administrative hierarchy; these systems are frequently devices to 
insure that no “outsider” can receive an appointment to administrative position, 
and also function to establish rigid and universalistic criteria for judging all 
candidates for administrative positions. 

Third, a Stanford University study revealed that more than two-thirds of the 
variation in expenditures per pupil among 107 of the nation’s largest districts was 
accounted for by the wealth of the district and the socio-economic level of its 
population. This means that local decision-making about urban school budgets 
must be riewed in the context of a mnnbcr of ilc facto limitations on the decision- 
makers' autonomy. Working within those limitations, school administrators and 
school boards tend to assume that existing programs will continue and focus their 
budget analysis, meager though it is in some casc.s, upon proposed changes in, or 
additions to, the existing programs. To simplify the budget process further 
formulas are frequently utilized to determine how much will be required for par- 
ticular categories of expenditure. Tlic formulas act to centralize decision-making 
within the school system and tend to create internally inflexible paterns for allo- 
cating school resources, both human and material, since the basic assumption 
underlying use of formulas is that educational services should be distributed 
equally. 

THE PROPEKTY TAX 

All schools, but especially urban schools suffer froni the effects of reliance on 
the proi)crty tax as the major local source of school revenue. The property tax 
is the largest single source of revenue for all state and local government and 
provides 51% of all public school revenues. Over 98% of public school revenues 
from local tax .sources are property tax revenues. The yield of the property tax 
has increased throughout the 20th century, and particularly since World War II,. 
whether that yield is measured in absolute dollars or in relation to the gross 
national product or population. Table 6 compares state and local government 
property tax yields in selected years. 

TABLE VI.— STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROPERTY TAX REVENUE IN SELECTED YEARS, 1902-63S 



Percentage of— 

Total Gross; 

Amount State-local national 

Year (millions) Per capita tax revenue product- 



1902. 

1927. 

1940.. 

1950.. 

1956.. 

1963.. 



$706 $8.92 

4,730 39.74 

4,430 33.53 

7,349 48.45 

11,749 70.24 

20,089 • 106.51 



82.1 


3. 2 


n,i 


4.9- 


56.7 


4.4 


46.2 


2.6. 


44.6 


2.8. 


45. 4 


3.4- 



I Source: Dick Netzer, Economics of the Property Tax. The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 1966, p. 2. 

The full import of state-local reliance on the property tax lies In controversies- 
regarding the equality and administrative practicality of the property tax. Net- 
zer’s authoritative treatment of the property tax begins with these words! 

“The American property tax abounds in' anomalies: 'During the past century, 
no . major fiscal institution, here or abroad, has been criticized at such length* 
and with such vigor; yet no major fiscal institution has changed so little in mod- 
ern times. There, is a vast literature on the property tax ; yet less Is known about 
its overall imx>act, incidence, and effects than is known about any other major- 
tax. The demise of the property tax as a major factor in the American fiscaL 
scene has long been heralded; yet it continues to finance more than one-fifth of 
the civilian general expenditures of federal, state, and local governments. The- 
United States is the citadel of capitalism; yet this tax on wealth is more im- 
portant in the fiscal sj^stem and relative to national income than ' are cpmiparable 
taxes in any other advanced country in the world except Canada.* ” 

♦ Dirk Netzer, Economics' of the Property Ta®, The Brookings Institution, Washington,. 
D.C., 1066, pg. 1. 
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Property taxes, of course, are the principal local source of revomic for all local 
government, not just the schools. Generally speaking, it has been a more elastic 
revenue source than is usually thought (its yield doubled during the lOCO’s) and 
every available Indicator suggests that it will continue to be a major revenue 
source for state and local government in the foreseeable future. But despite its 
durability the property tax suffers from two critical administrative problems: 
1) uneriual assessment, and 2) underassessment. 

Almost two-thirds of the states require assessment at full value, yet locally 
assessed real property averaged less than 33% of market value according to the 
19G1 Census of Governments, As.sessinent variations both within and among as- 
sessment units are scandalous. AVhile progress has been made in narrowing such 
variations, nearly 40 percent of large assessment districts had coeillcicnts of dis- 
persion (a measure of the departure of individual assessiiients froiii the typical, 
level of valuation within tm assessment area) that fell outside the minimum leveL 
of acceptability, according to the ACIR. Applying a more rigorous test of cH.sikm'- 
sioii, only % of as.se.ssing areas can qualify as following acceptable practices. No- 
state can be satisfied with its record in property tax administration, and no other- 
activity of govenmient in the United States is more in need of fuiuhi mental reform.. 

Another problem connected with the properly tax is the tendency of many 
assessors to allow the ratio of assessed values to full market values to decline,, 
thus reducing the capacity of the school district to ttip local funds. For example, 
according to one estimate the assessment ratio in the city of Detroit declines- 
from 90% in. 1930 to about 50% in 1960. The eslimates show^ a decline in assess- 
ment ratio in Baltimore from 90% in 1930 to 6-1% in 1960, from 80% to 45% in 
Cleveland, from 50% to 23% in Los Angeles, and from 05% to 30% in St. Louis.f 
These reductions are particularly restrictive in many states which define local 
school taxing authority in terms of tax rates and even more restrictive on the 
many large cities for which taxing authority is limited even more stringently 
than for other school districts in the same state. 

If equitable and reliable assessments are to be achieved, one of two courses- 
of action is indicated. The first, statewide administration, while vulnerable to- 
many oL* the .same problenm as local administration, represents a long range hope 
if not an immediate possibility. 

>Iu the meantime, an auditing function is needed. Perhaps state agencies can 
perform such a function adequately, but it is possible that the same vested in- 
terests and political influences that shape local assessments may ensnare .state 
agencies as well. Use of private, state-certified appraisers to '‘audit” local assess- 
ments may be needed, similar to the w^ay private 0,P.S. auditors regularly review' 
revenues and expenditures of public agencies. 



FEDERAL AID 



States, then, have delegated unequal grants of power to support education; 
through the creation of local school districts with the authority to tux real 
property. State aid systems, while nominally designed to offset the resulting dis- 
parities in revenue raising ability, have failed to achieve effective equalization. 
What impact has federal aid had in affecting the pattern of allocation of re- 
sources for education? 

Largely because of the impact of Title I of ESEA, which provides close to forty 
percent of federal funds for elementary and secondary education, aggregate 
federal aid has a decided equalizing effect. Flowing in greater proportions to dis- 
tricts that are blacker, poorer, and more urbanized, federal aid has provided a. 
small but strategically welcome aid to many fiscally threatened school districts.. 
(See Tables AUI, VIII, IX). 

The quantity' of federal aid is, however, relatively meager. Its overall .seven; 
percent of total public school revenues often gets lest in comparison with the 
state and local revenues with which it interacts. Thus in a five state study of 
federal aid distribution, while federal aid went in larger proportions to central 
city than to .suburban (outside central city) areas in four of the five skates under 
study, suburbs still averaged more than $103 higher in total revenues for educa- 
tion. (See Table X). 



•Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, State and Local . Finances 
Significant Features, 1066-1969, _ . ...... v 

tRatlos for inaO from Fationnl Municipal TZcvIcw (December 1031), pp.- 707-709 ;100O 
ratios provided by local officials ; 1062 sales-basod sample data, U.S. Bureau of the.Ceasus^ 
Oenaua of Govcnmaita 1902, Vol II, Taxable, Propertg Valuea (Washington, D,C, : U.». 
Government Printing Office, 1963). , . 
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The dozens of separate categorical programs with their differing educational 
objectives lack focus and coordination. Financially, many of them serve to rein- 
force the disp.arities between “have” and “have not*' districts, offsetting to some 
extent tlie impact of Title I. IinpactcHl areas aid, of course, is a notorious villain. 
Voealional aid continues to be the captive of the sinall towns and rural areas, 
despite the amendments of 19GS. And Federal administrators, rather than iM)Sing 
a throat of federal control of iVnierican education, .suffer from dcbiliUiting in- 
feriority complexes when dealing with their state and local counterparts, 

TABLE Vll.-COMPARISON OF FEDERAL AID PROGRAMS AND STATE AID FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 

METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1967 



All areas larger than 500,000 population 



California: 

Central city (N =7) 

Outside central city (N = 119). 
New York: 

Central city (N =5) 

Outside central city (N = 73)__ 
Texas: 

Central city (N=4) 

Outside central city (N=t33)_. 
Michigan: 

Central city (N=l) 

Outside central city (N=s31).. 
Massachusetts: 

Central city (N-1) 

Outside central city (N=26)_„ 



ESEA 1 
r pupil) 


State 
discretionary 
Federal funds ^ 
(per pupil) 


State aid 
(per pupil) 


$19.64 


$11.44 


$234. 29 


11.09 


8.92 


275. 78 


53.90 


13.70 


372. 51 


12.35 


11.44 


494.06 


19.67 


5.73 


174,26 


12.25 


10.38 


209.35 


37.15 


7.27 


238.13 


7.86 


5.75 


271.26 


32.33 


7.18 


1 236. 00 


7.95 


11.58 


110.26 



I ESEA II, NDEA III, VA, vocational education, lunch and milk. 

Source: The Policy Institute of the Syracuse University Research Corporation, Project: “The Pattern of Allocation of 
Federal Aid to Education,” supported by Ford Foundation Grant 690-0596A. 

TABLEVIII.— COMPARISON OF FEDERAL AID PROGRAMS AND STATE AID FORSCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 5 LARGEST 
METROPOLITAN AREAS RANKED BY MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME, 1967 FISCAL YEAR 



School districts in 5 SMSA's (Suburbs ranked by income 
categories) (No. of districts) (Median family income level) 



Los Angeles: 

2, high (512,000 to $8.600) 

17. moderately high (^,600 to $7,400)_ 

12, moderately low ($7,400 to $6,400).-. 

4, low (56.400 to $6.100) 

1. central city ($6,896) 

New York City: 

5, high ($17,000 to $10.500) 

13, moderately high ($10,500 to $8,000). 

18, moderately low ($8,000 to $6,500). . 

7, low ($6,500 to $5.500) 

1, central city ^6.091) 

Houston: 

1, high ($8,900 to $7,200) 

5, moderately high ($7,200 to $6,300).., 
4, moderately lov/ ($6,300 to $5,000). .. 

3, low ($5,000 to $3.700). 

1, central city ($5,902) 

Detroit: 

3, High (14,700 to $8,700) 

10, moderately high ($8,700 to $7,400).. 
f>. 12, moderately low ($7,400 to $6,600)... 

■ < -5, low ($6,600 to $5,600) 

Central city ($6,069) 

Boston: 



3, high ($9,400 to $9,000)....... 

6, moderately high ($9,000 to $7,300). 
11, moderately low ($7,300 to $6,300). 

6, low ($6,300 to $5,900) 

Central city ($5, 747) 



ESEA I 
;r pupil) 


State 
discretionary 
Federal funds ^ 
(per pupil) 


State aid 
(pet pupil) 


$0.00 


$3.60 


$230. 25 


6. 00 


7.71 


242.04 


14.39 


7.86 


272.63 


24.19 


12.72 


380. 70 


23.05 


4.92 


191.53 


7.17 


7.74 


338.98 


11.86 


12.18 


♦494. 20 


12.88 


10.68 


*•505.20 


17. 12 


10.83 


584. 55 


68.72 


8.89 


329. 74 


2.61 


9.69 


* 201. 50 


4.03 


10.34 


. 179.03 


7.40 


9.89 


167. 03 


49.69 


9.06 


243.56 


14.32 


6.92 


172.60 


1.70 


3.07 


206.68 


6.56 


6.24 


261.07 


7. 52 


5.45 


297.90 


12.28 


7.03 


268.46 


37.15 


7.27 


238..13 


4.31 


7.81 


125.20 


5.16 


12.57 


121.78 


6.65 


12. 13 


99. 73 


14.93 


9.07 


118.68 


32.33 


7. 18 


236.08 



I ESEA II, NDEA HI, VA, Vocational education, lunch and milk. 

Source: Tho Policy Institute of the Syracuse University Research Corooration, Project; “The Pattern of Allocation ot 
Federal Aid to Education,” supported by Ford Foundation Grant 690-0506A. 
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TABLE IX.— comparison OF FEDERAL AID PROGRAMS AND STATE AID FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 5 LARGE METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS BASED ON PERCENTAGE OF NONWHITE ENROLLMENT, 1967 FISCAL YEAR 



Districts In 5 larges? SMSA's ranked by racial makeup 
(number of districts) 



New York: 

(8) 15 percent nonwhite or more... 
0^) less than 15 percent nonwhite 
Houston: 

C6) 15 percent nonwhite or more... 
(8) less than 15 percent nonwhite. 
Detroit: 

(5) 15 percent nonwhite or more.. 
(22) less than 15 percent nonwhlto 
Boston : 

(1) 15 percent nonwhlto or more.. 
(26) less than 15 percent nonwhite 
Los Angelos: 

(25) 15 percent nonwhite or mure. 
(19; toss than 15 percent nonwhite 



ESEA 1 
(per pupil) 


State discre- 
tionary Federal 
funds 1 
(per pupil) 


Stato aid 
(per pupil) 


$30.89 


$13.01 


$413.17 


10. G2 


10.48 


523. 62 


10.21 


11.38 


193.35 


19.31 


8.35 


188.49 


25.85 


8.07 


285. G6 


5.13 


5.87 


272.69 


32.33 


7.18 


236.08 


7.99 


lh«8 


112.19 


15.30 


8.63 


296.26 


6.28 


7.21 


236.72 



1 ESEA tl,NDEA Ml, VA, vocational education, lunch, and milk. 

Source: Policy Institute of the Syracuse University Research Corporation, Projett: ’'The Pattern of Federal Aid To 
Education," supported by Ford Foundation Grant 690-U506A. 

TABLE X.-FEDERAL AID AND TOTAL REVENUE BY CENTRAL CITY, OUTSIDE CENTRAL CITY, AND NONMETRO- 
POLITAN AREAS, 1967 



Stato 



California: 

Central city 

Outside central city. 
Nonmetropotitan... 
New York: 

Central city 

Outside central city. 
Nonmetropolitan... 
Texas: 

Central city 

Outside central city. 
Nonmetropolitan... 
Michigan: 

Central city 

Outside central city. 
Nonmotropolitan... 
Massachusetts: 

Central city 

Outside central city. 
Nonmetropotitan... 



aid 


Total revenue 


Percent Federal 
aid 


$39 


$684 


5.8 


40 


817 


4.8 


54 


641 


8.4 


o8 


876 


7.7 


31 


1,037 


3.0 


31 


923 


3.4 


38 


479 


7.9 


36 


485 


7.4 


63 


535 


11.8 


29 


683 


4.2 


17 


666 


2.5 


30 


629 


4.8 


69 


675 


10.2 


38 


779 


4.8 


0) 


0) 


0) 



1 Not available. 

De.spite these niul other problems, we believe thnt the federnl role in education 
cun provide a neoclod stlimilu.s to reform, n lover to move fnr more thnn the 
\vol;?ht of its own slim shnro of eduoutlonal 11 nance. Our conelmliiif? remarks will 
contain reoommomlntions to thnt end. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Wo linve attoinptod In this testimony to sunnnnrlze how public schools are 
financed, bat we also have Identified the major criteria we believe to be most 
appropriate for Jiulging how equitably the present finance seliemc is serving the 
public interest. We have based these criteria on n dcniiltloii of equal educational 
opportunity and iLsed that definition ns a yardstick against wlileh present local, 
state, and federal financing arrangements can bo measured. 

As the testimony reveals, we find present school llimnco plans .sadly dysfune- 
tlonal in terms of our definition of equal educational opportunity. Our analysis of 
the lll.s of the present system has also siiggostod a number of general policy roo- 
oinmendatlons that^ if Implemented, would drainatlcally reduce the gap between 
the promises — equality— and the reality— inequality— hi America's public schools. 
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While wo do not argue at length for tlie recominoiulatlons in this testimony, Llie 
rationales for tlie rtKioinmendatlons are suhsUintially roQocted in our earlier 
review of liow tlie iireseiit system wodcs. 

Major Useal reform in piibllc education must begin at the state level. We believe 
strongly Mint the fiscal inequities which plague imbllc odneation will never bo 
.reinovofl unless states assume complete financial responsibility for tills vital state 
Tesi)onsll)ility. Specifically, wo favor state action first of all to remove the power 
local school <listricts now have to tax proiwrty and adoption, Ideally, of a grad- 
iiatLHl state income tax sufllcieiit to provide scliool rovoinios. Reality suggests, 
liowever, tliat a source of government revenue ns productive In Its yield as the 
proiiorty tax will not (lisai)poar, and if this Is tlioca.se wo favor stale nssniiiptlon 
‘Of the property tax, liiclmliiig its aduiliiLstratioii, at :i modest but. uiilforui state- 
wide property tax rate. 

Tlie state would then have to devise criteria with whicli to distribute scliool 
funds. Wo favor a basic per pupil distribution wltli additional amounts for dif^ 
advantaged pupils as iiiea.su rod by low achievement fires and low .socio-economic 
.status. Wliile other distribution plans eonld be fashioned (sucli as tlie plan Pro- 
fessor Coons will bo di.scn.s.sliig with you next week) and otlier revonne packages 
could he defended, W(' have suggostod general appronchos wo fool to he worthy of 
serion.s public consideration. 

We stress state action beoanso state-local taxes raise of every school dol- 
lar and hoeanso (Hliicatioii is primarily a sfata^ not local or Federal, responsibil- 
ity. However, wo would not deny for a iiionicnt that tliore Is an lmi)ortant role for 
tlie Federal govoriimciit to perform in redressing the fiscal Inequities in educa- 
tion. We siimiiiarizc below our key rocomiiieiKla Lions, recognizing full well the 
complexities of tlic issues Involved, ami again basing tno summary recommenda- 
tions primarily on the analyses wo previously presented of the Federal role a.s 
it currently operates. 

Flr.st. It is clear that the only Federal program now providing .substantial dol- 
lars for the public seliooling of poor children In ESKA Title I. As pmscntly 
funded, Title 1 provides about $1.00 per participating child per school day. hardly 
a sum to engender confidence in the prf)grani‘s pro.^poct.s for sncce.ss. Wo favor 
substantially larger funding for Title I boeaase it targets Federal dollars on 
children sliortchangcd liy local and state fnndiag pattorn.s while allowing great 
state and local discretion In dotorinliiliig tlie nature of the educational program 
Itself. 

Federal rcgiPntioiis now require “comimrahilit;;” in state and local funds as 
a pix^reqntsite for a school dl.stricts’ receiving Federal fnnd.s. We xirgo rigoroim 
enforeeiiieiit of tills desimldo but sllpi>ory target so tliat Federal dollars— notably 
Title I — can provide the conipensntory sorviccs for wlilcli they wore designed, 
instead of merely lining in tlie holes loft by discriminatory state and local fund- 
ing plans. 

Xew Federal odneation programs should feature fiscal arrangements whicli re- 
quire and/or stimulate .state governments to reform their own state scliool 
finance programs, Specifically, Federal aid sliould bo designed to encourage state 
govoriinionts to build state finance plans which not only reduce expenditure dls- 
paritio.s and move toward full state funding, hut also take Into account the total 
fiscal effort of localities, and pupil characteristics wliicli correlate closely with 
low acliiovonieiit. Use of those two .sots of factors by states would almost surely 
lncrea.se the state aid fiowing to urban districts, and would tend to decrease the 
possibility that states might balance any Federal Increase in urban aid by in- 
creases In state aid to suburbs, 

A second part of tliis same problem is the difllculty of assuring tliat increases 
in Federal aid are not complotoly absorbed tlirougli salai'y increases for school 
l>ersonno), or for tax relief. Tlie former can bo imrtlally nandlofl by requiring 
some sort of proposal from the local district whicli specifics the educational serv- 
ices to be provided witli the Federal money. The, latter problem can partially bo 
liaiullod by Congressional provision that state and local npproprlatioiis shall not 
1)0 reduced. Ilowovor, this does not provide protection against action by local tax 
assessors, who, perceiving new resources available to the schools, may iowc"* as- 
sessments or fall to raise them In accordance witli growth of market values, 
thereby vodiicing the actual taxing power of many urban and non-urlmn boards 
of education which operate under fixed maxiniuni rato.s. 

Finally, we point to a critical Inadequacy In the data available to the Congress 
and the public roganling Federal aid to education, One of the key fiscal statistics 
upon which Federal policy should be built l.s the aggregate Federal aid to each 
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local educational agency, Including nil Federal programs aiding public schools. 
Such dntn would be extremely useful in Identifying the extent to which n pa- 
ticulnr national priority, sny, urban education. Is receiving support nt the present 
time. In other words, ft would tell us wlint our policy now is. Unfortunately, 
these data are now available only in crude and incomplete form. 

Wo call to the Committee’s attention that the Federal government does not 
now have a systematic way of measuring its own overall resource nllocnllon 
priorities in education. The difficulties encountered by even skilled researchers In 
focusing attention on the aoovegatc impact of Federal aid on a particular type 
of local district, say, urban districts, underscores the presently fragmented 
patterns of thinking about Federal aid to education. Federal policy toward a 
particular local school district is primarily a function of the relative dlstnbutlon 
of Federal dollars; today, we discuss future policy without really knowing wlint 
present policy Is. , ^ ^ , 

Tlie nvailablllty of comprehensive dntn affects declslon-mnking at the ledornl 
level in three ways. First, it provides basic tools and essential information by 
which the Executive Branch nnd the Congre.ss can view American education 
on a nationwide scale nnd set national priorities for Feder.al action. Second, 
availability of comprehensive data permits the design of realistic programs of 
Federal expenditures to achieve these goals. Finally, It provides a means by 
which the Federal government can evnlunto the outcomes of program designs 
both In terms of the distribution of Federal funds nnd the resulting programmatic 
and aggregate impact of those funds prior to the making of new policy decisions. 
Until school by school dntn are nvnilnble on the delivery of school services nnd 
the allocation of school resources, nnd until such data are meaningfully linked 
to their effects on children in spoclllc classrooms, educational policymakers will 
operate through hunch nnd guess rather than through n reasoned appraisal of 
problems .and possibilities of public policy. 

In closing, we would like to express our appreciation to the chairman nnd to 
the members of this committee for the opportunity to present this testimony. 
We commend 'the committee for its interest in the challenging problems of equal 
•educational opportunity nnd hoim that our efforts will he of some use in its 
•deliherntions. 

Senator Mondat,k. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Senator, I am mindful of the time problem and iiar- 

ticularly of your patience with us in going through some somewhat 
dreary statistics. 

Senator Mon-dale. We are doing all right. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES A. KELLY, PROGRAM OFFICER IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION, THE FORD FOUNDATION, NEW YORK CITY ' 

Mr. Kelt/Y. Unfortunately, the problem is simply not a simple one 
to unravel and it is not one to Avhich one can supply simple solutions. 
The first section of my remarks will deal with an attempt to sugg^t 
■explanations for the disparities and inequities that we have been dis- 
cussing. Second, we will turn to .suggestions and reconimendations, 
whicli are quite general but we hope will be helpful, that arise out 



'of those analyses. 

In the first half of tliese remarks that deal with explanations as to 
^vhy Ave are in this mess, I want to deal Avith four issues. I will deal 
with a couple of tliem somewhat quicldy because they are elaborated 
upon in the prepared testimony, nnd I do not think need to bo gone 
into in great detail verbally. 

The first deals Avith the centrality of State govemments in this 
whole proposition ; second, the special circumstances of urban school 
districte; third, the difficulties nnd problems a.s.sociated with the prop- 
erty tax as the central source of local school revenue; nnd fourth. 
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comments about Federal aid to education. All of this is within the 
fiist section of the I’emarks dealing with expl anations. 

In examining the question of wh,y school expenditures are allocated 
in such a discriminatory fashion, there is no way to avoid the position 
of State goveiTunents in unraveling the story. States hold plenary 
power over that function of government wo call public education. 
It is not a Federal function; legally it is_ a State responsibility. 

States choose to exorcise that responsibility by creation of local 
school districts, by assigning to those districts the power to tax prop- 
erty, and by passing st«;tutes and regulations dealing with school ap- 
propriations and expenditures, by adopting statutes and regulations 
dealing with specific educationai practices ranging from who may 
teach to who must attend school and what school, what books they 
may read, what curriculum they shall study and what day and hour 
they shall observe Arbor Day. So there is no way to avoid State 
responsibility for the situation that we are now in. 

That leads us to certain conclusions later about Federal fiscal strate- 
gics in this area. 

State Equamzatiox Plans 

A word about State equalization plans. 

For the past 40 year’s State governments have gotten away with 
claims that they are equalizing educational rosoui’ces and educational 
expenditures and sometimes even that they ai’e equalizing the fi.scal 
burden of paying for education because they adopt equalization 
schemes. Our position is that few if any of these so-called schemes 
equalize anything. We are prepared to defend that with volumes and 
volumes and stacks and stacks of evidence. But I will not go into 
detail except to assert it. 

There is an explanation in our prepared statement on pages 15, 16, 
and 17 of the way the California State school equalization program 
works. I call it to your attention because it is well prepared and its 
author is a distinguished pistice of the California State Supreme 
Court who wrote the opinion in the Serrano I'ereus Priest case. 

In California the amount of State aid is determined as follows : 

First of all, they require the local distnet to levy a $1 tax on the 
assessed value of the property. 

Second, the State provides $126 for State aid for ovoiy student in 
the State regardless of any other consideration. 

You add those two figures together, and then you subtract from 
$366, wliioh is an arbitrary legislatively set difference. That difference 
equals the aid. The average expenditure is now $960 per pupil, yet 
State aid is calculated in a never-never land of funny numbei's based 
upon this arbitrary $365 “equalized” basic program. 

In the case of the Baldwin School District, as the court pointed 
out, its $1 local property tax raises approximately $60 of local money. 
The State throws in $125 basic aid and the additional amount to $356 
in equalization aid. 

I contrast that with Beverly Hills which— I can refer to the text 
hero 

Senator Mondale. Poor Beverly Hills. 

Mr. Kellv. Yes. Its $1 produces $870 per pupil, a difference of 
about 17 times in magnitude. Yet Beverly Hills thinks of itself, and 
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the political culture Avith which educational finance lives in the State 
level allows Beverly Hills to get away with thinking that it is a 
"minimum aid” district because it has the lowest percentage rate o± 
equalization. Beverly Hills should properly bo thought of ns a bcnius 
distinct — the State pays the bonus for being rich. Despite the fact 
that its $1 tax raises $800 of local money, they still get $125 State 
aid per pupil. 

WiDicxs Gai> Bki.'wickn Distuicts 

So the program in California not only fails to bring the pool- up to 
standard l)ut provides direct payments to widen tlie gap between. the 

rich and poor. . , , , • , i 

The second point I wish to make has to do with the special prob- 
lems of urban school districts. The nature of these probleins is directly 
in\‘olved in a population shift in the United States which is now ni its 
sixth decade in which the schools in cities have received children fi-oin 
oiitlving riii-al areas and from the South. I am speaking here of central 
city scnools in the Northeast, jMiddlc ^Vest, tliosc sections or tlic 

^°Thes^o children have been educated in the city schools, received 
their high school education, and frequently i-eceived college educa- 
tions there. Tliey have joined the professions and joined the itinks 
of tliG white-collar worlccrs, secured good positions. Tliey live in the 
suburbs; those arc the ])cople that live in the suburbs. My own fathci 
is a perfect exain))lc of this — a person educated in city schools but 
now living in a residential suburb, , 

To take their place in the city more people come in from rural 
areas, and from the South. This ))opulation shift is, aj3 1 say, now in 
its sixth decade, and is still continuing. It is impossible to talk in- 
telligently about the problems of city schools and what reasonablj^ 
to expect them to do unless you look that fact in the face. It is par- 
ticularly dillicult to think of what you would expect them to do 
when they are not receiving as much resources as the children o± those 
suburban citizens who were previously educated in the city schools. 

Senator Mondalk, So if you look at it from the standpoint of equal- 
ity of financial input— the rich suburban school versus tlie deprivccl 
central city school system — that grossly iniderstates the disparity: 
there are many, many other factors : higher cost of education, school 
property costs, diirercnccs in education input of the families, wliicJi 

must be a tremendous difference. . . « . £ 

The educational input of the children to this— if you have a group ot 
liigli achievers in a class, they must contribute enormously to each 
other, don’t they ? 

Fkderal PonicY Arm acts Poor to Cities 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. Also, you see, there is a deliberate Federal 
policy— public housing — to attract poor people to cities. In New York 
City there are approximately 160,000 children attending public school 
living in public housing for which the citjr receives no local tax reve- 
nue. Last time I looked at it it was a negotiated payment of about $20 
per pupil per year. 
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Senator Mondale. We tried to get a bill providing impact aid for 
public housing; we got an appropriation in the Senate, but it was 
killed in the House. 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, they killed it in the House. 

On paper the prepared testimony points out three constraints on the 
reform potential of local school districts that are particularly acute in 
urban schools. 

First of all, the body of State law and regulation that governs public 
schools is much more detailed for ubran school districts than for 
others. Most large States have special bodies of education law per- 
taining exclusively to large central city school districts. In alDout half 
of the largest cities in the United States there are more restrictive tax 
provisions on the access of school districts to tnx property in large 
central school districts than for any other school district in the State. 

In the case of Wisconsin this applies only to the city of Milwaukee. 
In Missouri, only St. Louis. In Michigan, only the city of Detroit. So 
it is in many other States across the country. 

These arc laws which were passed 30 or 40 years ago when it was 
widely perceived that city schools were in a favored position and 
should be controlled by the State for the benefit of the rural and out-of- 
State interests. 

Second, the bureaucracies which administer largo city school sys- 
tems are unquestionably less responsi\ e and more rigid, less capable 
of internal reform, probably more defensive in the face of external 
demand for reform than in the case of small school districts. 

Bauuiers to KEroiiJi 

Senator Mondale. I am fascinated with my city brothers who talk 
of need to experiment with community-controlled schools. We have 
thousands of schools where the local folks take a great interest and 
run those schools and they do not have an enormous bureaucracy to 
frustrate them. It is in the big city where, in effect, the ability ox the 
community to have this control is frustrated..! think that the insula- 
tion of the central bureaucracy from any community concerns is really 
one of the great barriers to school reform in this country. 

Mr. Kelly. Well, New York State, which I mention in this context 
because of the explosive results of the school decentral ideation fight 
in New York City in the last 3 or 4 years, is an interesting place to 
contrast the way in which, school districts in New York State detcr- 
mino tlieir budget. Many, hold an annual meeting at which anyone 
may come and at which there is a vote of those present. The others 
have refcrcnduins. 

In New York City theie is a nonelccted school board and the budget 
at no point jjasscs through the public for referendum or approval in 
any sense. There arc hearings, which are highly pro forma. 

oenator Mondale. In the fight over community control at this, 
point without any doubt, the edge must be given to the central bureauc- 
racy ; is that correct? 

'Mr. Kelly. That would bo correct. . u ,r' 

Senator Mondale. The eftbrt to get control of tlic centi’al olcmohts, 
of the school system which has been the pica of community control,, 
has been largely frustrated? 
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Mr. Kelly. Yes, but in Now York City, and in special cases in other 
cities across the country there are places in whicli decentralized olocted 
boards arc appointing school principals, which is not an insignificant 

lever on power. I think there are some sigTis ^ 

Senator Mondale. It is a tendency and not a victory. 

Mr. Kelly. It’s by no means a widespread tendency, and it’s facing- 
CA-en more entrenched opposition from the education establishment, 
than it did 3 or 4 years ago, I would say. 

The third of three constraints I wanted to mention that place- 
school districts in a bind in terms of the local capability of dealing: 
with the problems, is a fiscal system which forces them to rely on local 
property tax base for additional marginal resources they need from 
year to year to finish their budgets. 



As Mr. Berko jiointed out, it’s possible to predict with accuracy the 
level of school expenditures in local districts in the United States 
simply from two or three measures of the income level of the popula- 
tion and ])ro]jerty ta,x Avealth of the school district Avithout any l egard 
Avhatsoever to political leadership of the school board or educational 
needs of the pupils. 

In the case of city schools there have been more severe assessment 
problems in the cities Avhere assessment ratios have been allowed to 
slide doAvn and doAAUi over a period of time, thus concealing from the 
school district a portion of the real tax base in the community that it 
otherwise Avould have had access to. Wo haA^e data in our testimony 
on that for a few cities. This is particularly severe again because 
States haA^o frequently restricted city school districts in their capacity 
to tax property by saying what the maximurn tax rate Avill be; when 
the city goveniment drops the assessment ratio OA’^er tAVo or three dec- 
ades from, say, 80 to 40 percent, Avhich is not untypical from the inid- 
1930’s to mid-1960’s — ^you see the bind these schools are in. 

It’s a real bind, and I think it’s not adequate to cop out on the 
issue of that bind b}!- saying Ave don’t Icnow Avhether teachers should 
use riiis book or that book, or we don’t Icnow tJie proper politiciil struc- 
ture at the community level. That is a real piroblem. Whatci’er it is 
they Avould decide they Avant to do, they have serious fiscal problems in 
getting the resources to do it. 



Noav, I skip quickly across the property tax question— not because 
it is insignificant ; it’s the heart of the problem of educational finance 
in tiio United States. But I believe you Avill have expert testimony later 
in these hearings from people who are more specifically Icnowledge- 
able about the property tax than either Mr. Berlce or I. 

Wo have alluded to the difficulties that are as.sociated with the 
jiroperty tax. I avouIcI like to point out that of all public school reve- 
nues in the United States, 61 percent of them are from' the property 
tax. Of all school ' revenues in the United States from local sburces, 
98 percent are from the property tax. It Avould take a very sitbstan- 
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tial State income tax or national income tax to malco up tlie tens of 
billions of dollars of revenue that local and State govenunents get 
from the property tax. It may be the world’s woi’St aclinuiistrated tax. 
It probably is. It is corrupt, inefficient, unequal, inequitable; but it 
produces a lot of revenue and it will be witli us in one uay, shape, or 
form for quite a while. 

A significant question about reform is how can we make the prop- 
erty tax a better tax because it’s going to be a tax that will be with us 
for quite a while. We have a couple of suggestions in that regard in 
our prepared testimony. 

One other comment about the property tax is that legislators have 
expressed their unique confidence in public support of education by 
malcing it the only public service in the United States that has the 
honor of going to the electorate once a year for the taxes needed to 
support it. I would like to ask the Senator if you feel that a lot of 
other services of government, be they Federal or State or local, would 
bo able to obtain their functe if th^ had to go to the electorate once 
a year. I doubt if the New York State income tax would be passed 
each year and raised each year as property taxes are for the schools. 
It’s a. unique instrument for allowing public access to the decision- 
making about fiscal governance of schools. 



In recent years the access of schools to revcnue.s has been inhibited 
by a now reluctance on the part of taxpayers to go through that ritual 
without asking a lot of questions each year. There is a taxpayer’s 
revolt. 

In the State of California, I understand last year GO percent — 
measured by the dollar volume of bond issues involved — GO percent of 
the bond issues Avcrc defeated. Similar difficulties are occurring in 
other States. This is a difficulty associated with the property tax use 
as wo have been using it. 



Finally, Federal aid to edneation. I call Your attention here to the 
prepared testimony that begins on page 24. Wo treat Federal aid here 
111 a cui'soi’y way because the definitive recent study of it was the study 
at Syracuse University, which your Select Committee has already 
noted by issuing a committee print of their interim report. 

Wo point out that Federal aid to education provides 7 percent of 
tho revenues for public schools in the United States. In some tables 
which follow page 24 

Senator Mondale. What was that second paragraph? Largely be- 
cause of impact of Title I 

Mr. Keley. 'Which jirovides close to 40 percent of the Federal funds 
for elementary and secondary education. 

Senator Mondale. That can’t be right; is it? 

Mr. Kelly. Well, Federal funds 

Senator IMondale. Oh, Federal funds. 

Mr. Kelly. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. Do you have a breakdown of the total amount 



of each of the categories of Federal funds ? Like impacted aid. Title 
II, Title III? 



Taxpayer’s Revolt 




Mr. Kelly. No. 

Senator Mondale. I would like to sec <a breakdown of each of those 
types for the record.* 

Air. Kelly. All right. 

Senator AIondale. It’s interesting that the most dramatic increase 
has been in Federal impact aid, and I think that is growing dispro- 
poitionato to need. 

Mr. Kelly. Well, I was starting to say that Mr. Berke’s study is 
tlio first one that really addressed itself to the question of who is 
gettmg Federal aid to education. What kinds of people, wliat places 
and in what proportions? We haven’t had the data on tliat until tlio 
Syracuse study. Tables 7, 8, 9, and 10 address them.selves to that 
question. 

For instance, table 7, wliich follows page 21, compares federally- 
aided programs with local and State in the different States. 

In California ESEA Title I provided $19 pei- pupil to the centi-al 
cities ill that study, and in other .school districts in Califonii.a, Title I 
provided $11 per pupil. 

State di.sc.rcti on ary Federal funds were di.stribiited to central cities 
in the amount of $11, and outside cities it was $18. That is ESEA Title 
II and Title III, and the scliool lunch money. 

Senator AIondale. Do you have impact aid ? 

Air. Kelly. No ; that is not a state discretionary fund. But we could 
break that out for you. That could be done but that is not in that tiiblc, 
because it is allocated to the school districts by Federal formula. The 
point that I wanted to make about that table, Senator, is that while 
Title I is providing in most of those States a favorable treatment for 
central city .schools, general State aid has the opposite impact, that is, 
it discriminates against the cities. 

In California $40 more State aid per pupil was provided outside 
central cities than to central cities. 

Similar comments could be made about other States shown in that 
table. 

In tables 8 and 9, Air. Berke’s data show that 

Senator AIondale. Go back to 7 a moment. Your data does not try 
to break out the poor rural districts, docs it ? 

Air. Beuke. These data. Senator, in thi.s table are for the metropolitan 
areas in the States. Wto do have some rural districts in our States, and 
what we find is that Federal aid goes there in fairly high iiroportions. 
In fact 

Senator AIondale. In other words, it shows that the rural poor dis- 
tricts do better through Federal aidtlian do central cities? 

Air. Behke. If you look at table 10 the answer is yes. We do show 
central city-outside central city, which is suburban, and then non- 
m^ropolitan. You can read largely “rural” for “nonmetroixilitan.” 

Senator AIondale. That doesn’t break out the rich rural districts 
versus the poor ones ? 

Air. Behke. No, it does not. 

Senator AIondale. Air. Kelly talked earlier of a Federal iirogram 
of encouraging people to move to the big cities public housing. 
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We have another one which is rural poverty , about which nothing 
is being clone. Many of our rural poor districts in Minnesota and most 
States arc just as bad ott' as the central cities. 

Must Eeverse Rural Migration 



'That is one of the reasons the people are leaving. I am increasingly 
of the view — I notice people like John Gardner and others are begin- 
nhig to say this — that we have to stop the migration into these major 

central cities. t i • i 

More than that, we have to reverse it, That is why I think we have 
to look not only at the central city schoi.'l systems that arc losing, but 
also at these poor rural districts where :!'roin everything I have seen 
the people would nnich prefer to live — if ihey coulclget decent services 
and feel their children weren’t being cheated and where there is 

community continl in most instances 

Mr. Berkr. Of course Mr. Kelly has outlined problems with the 
property tax base in central cities. Of course there are etiual problems 
m the outlying areas. .... 

Senatoi-'MoND.\LE. Yes, same thing. A very u inilar situation. 

Mr. Berke. The major problem there, quite simply, is absence of 
resources to tax in the areas you are talking^ about. 

Senator Mondale. Is there any way of getting data in your study to 
try to break out on some basis, soiiui of these rural districts as well as 
tlie central cities? There are many nonmetropolitan rural areas that 



arc wealthy. 

Mr. Berke. there arc. . 

Senator Mon'. le. There are many that are tragically poor. Unce 
again, this real cbiate tax thing comes in. ^ 

Mr. Berke. One of the services. Senator, this committee could do— 
I am jumping ahead a little into the recommendations but it seems too 
good an oiiportunity to miss — is to reconiinend an increased concern 
bn the part of the CilRco of Education and increased support to fulhll 
that concern for developing the kinds of data that you as a Senator 
need to address these problems. 

Senator Mondale. Amen. _ 

Now, we are going to have hearings on that because the more vc 
cot into this, the really tough questions of education, the more it 
becomes apparent that the data collection process of the Federal Orov- 
ernment is appalling. You learn everything you don’t want to learn 
and nothing that you need to know. It is incredible how much we spend 
on useless mformation and how little we ask what some people call 

the “hot” questions. , , i , i. 

We will have hearings on Federal data and research and demonstra- 

^^'Tir'^lSmLY^ We have some general recommendations to make to you. 
Senator Mondale. Wc would like to hear those because those are 

the problems ive arc up against, really. 



IIoAv Different Distoicts React 

Mr. Kelly. I would like to point out a.s a remark that one the 
interesting fallouts of the Serrmo case in California is the dilTerence 
between nch and poor rural districts in how they perceive the likely 
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impact of SGTra/no. Rural districts in the central valley of California | 

•which have high land values are not intrigued by the prospects of a j 

istatewide propeif}' tax. i i r i 

But there ai-e other disti-icts which are poor which would benefit j 

gi-eatly from that. . , . . . : 

Senator Mondale. There is a tremendous identity of interest be- I 

tween lairal and 'urban poor which I think is beginning to emerge. j 

Mr. Kelly. Not to argue or tend to go against the point you make j 

about the rural poor, there is one more point I wanted to make about ; 

the data in our prepared testimoiiy, particularly tables 8 and 9, those 
tables on Federal aid progi’ams witlun metropolitan districts. I would 
like to point out that table 8 shows State and Federal aid to education 
within metropolitan areas of five States by income groupings. It shows 
that communities which have liigh incomes tend to receive a ver;^ small 
; amount of ESEA, Title I, a small or average amount of other Federal 
funds, and a substantial amount of State aid to education, sometimes 
lamer than is provided central cities. 

That comparison can be made through the data in table 8. Table 9 
■shows the racial groupings. 

Senator Mondale. So tlie wealthiest grouping in California receives 
110 Title I, $3.60 Federal fund discretionary fund.s, and $230 from tlie 
. State. 

Mr. Kei,lv. That is riglit. 

Senator Mondale. Whereas the poorest district receives $191 from 
the State, a difl'oronce of about $40. 

Mr. Kelly. Yes. 

Senatoi- Mondale. Whereas Title I gives $23. But that doesn't make 
it up. tliat is only half the difference between the State aid 
'Coutriuution. 

Mr. Kelly. That $40 per pupil in the case of Los Angeles has to be 
niuitiplied by 750,000 students to arrive at a total dollar impact. We 
are talking of $30 million which is a lot of money for a school system. 

Table 9 does the same thing by racial groupings within metropolitan 
districts. Again, Title I comes out lookmg very good in terms of its 
ability to deliver Federal dollars to school districts with high concen- 
trations of students from minority groups; whereas other Federal 
funds come out about oven; and the State record is spotty at best, and 
in some cases, for instance in New York, it goes against the trends we 
have been proposing in this testimony. 

Senator Mondai.e. In almost every case the ineq^uity of State aids 
moi-e than wipes out the so-called compensatory value of Title I. 

Mr. Kelly. Yes; and for that reason — it raises a point which we 
make in our recommendations as to what makes sense about the func- 
tion of Federal aid to education. 

Senator Mondale. But there are people who say Title I isn’t working. 

In fact, when you look at the total amount of dollars the school systems 
receive, there would bo no reason to see a I’eturn because all that counts 
is the dollar that the school gets. 

The Title I aid really ha.sn’t made much difference. 

Mr. Kelly. Wo have" three double-spaced pages of recommendations 
which we liave worked on carefully and which deal with that question 
.and several others. We ciin dispense with that by letting me go 
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tlirougli it witli you and liighliglit what I tliink are tlic iftiportant 
points in it. I tliink it would clarify the positions that we try to take. 

Senator Mondalk. All right. 

Mr. KnLijY. We have attempted in this testimony to summarize how 
public schools are financed, but we also have identified the major 
criteria we believe to be most appropriate for judging how equita- 
bly the present finance scheme is serving the public interest. Wc 
have based these criteria on a definition of equal educational oppor- 
tunity and used that definition as a yardstick against which present 
local, State, and Federal financing arranminents can be measured. 

Every one of these points is supported liy a large body of ma, fe- 
rial. Major fiscal mfonn in public education must begin at the State 
level. I say begin, not in any time sequence, but begin in the sense 
of tlie unavoidable centrality of its position in the whole .sti’ucture. 

Wc believe strongly that the fiscal inequities which plague public 
education will never be removed unless States assume complete fi- 
nancial responsibility for this vital State responsibility. Wc use the 
term complete financial responsibility to designate the wa}'^ wc would 
like to see it happen. 

First of all, the State would then have to devise criteria with which 
to distribute school funds. We favor a basic per-pupil distribution 
with additional amounts for disadvantaged pupils as measured by 
low achievement scores and low socioeconomic .status. While other 
distribution plans could be fashioned — such as the plan Professor 
Coons will be discussing with you next week — and other revenue pack- 
ages could be defended, we have suggested general approaches wc 
feel to bo woithy of serious public consideration. 

We stress State action because State-local taxes raise $0.93 of every 
school dollar and because education is primarily a State, not local 
or Federal, responsibility. How'ever, we would not deny for a mo- 
ment that there is an important role for the Federal Government 
to perform in redressing the fiscal inequities in education. 

SnilJIAHY OF KfY EECOXIMKNDAa’IONS 

We summarize below our key recommendations and they are as 
follows : 

Fii*st, it is clear that the only Federal program now providing 
substantial dollars for the public schooling of poor children is ESEA 
Title I. As presently funded. Title I provides about $1 per partici- 
pating child per schoox day, hardly a sum to engender confidence in 
the program’s prospects for success. 

Wc favor substantially larger funding for Title I because it targets 
Federal dollars on children shortchanged by local and State fund- 
ing patterns wliile allowing great State and local discretion in de- 
termining the nature of the educational program itself. 

Federal regulations now require “comparability” in State and lo- 
cal funds as a prerequisite for a school district’s receiving Federal 
funds. I would interject that we arc not naive about compliance with 
the comparability regulations, but the remilations are there. We urge 
rigorous enforcement of this desirable but slippery target so that 
Federal dollars — notably Title I — can provide the compensatory serv- 
ices for which they were designed, instead of merely filling in the 
holes left by discriminatory State and local funding plans. 
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‘ New Fedei< education programs should feature hscal arraiige- 
mehts which require and/or stimulate State governments to reiorm 
their own State school finance ' programs. Specifically, h ecleral aid 
should be designed to encourage State governments to build btate 
finance plans; formulas for distribution, which not only reduce ex- 
penditure disparities and move toward full State funding, but also 
take into account the total fiscal effort of localities, and pupil cluiiac- 

teristics which correlate closely with low achievement. 

Use of those- factors by States would almost surely increase the 
State aid flowing to urban districts. 

Senator MoNDALn. Would you say poor rural ? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, and I saw your thought there. 

Senatoi' Mondale. I think that is a bias that has to be eliminated. 

Mr. Kelly. I accept your comment. , i i. -i 

Senator Mondale. Somebody was telling me we have a clock strike 
on the west coast but it is not a national emergency because it is on 

the west coast. . . , t> ,4. 

If it were on the east coast it would be a national emergency, iiiit 
that is “just the folks out there in the boonies." They should be able 
to get along all right, I guess. 

Go ahead. , ^ 

Mr. Kelly. And if States were to use these factors the way 
would like, it would tend to decrease the possibility that States 
would simply balance any Federal increase in aid for the poor by in- 
creases in state aid to the suburbs, a process that probably has been 
going on since Title I was passed. . 

A second part of this same problem is the chfficulty of affiuriiY 
that increases in Federal aid are not completelj absorbed tlirough 
salary increases for school personnel, or for tax i*el lef . 

A th ird category would be for educational services, of coui-se. 

The former can be partially handled by requiring some sort of 
proposal from the local district which specifi^the educatioim serv- 
ices to be provided with the Federal money. That is a partial solu- 
tion. The latter problem can partially be handled by congressional 
provision that State and local appropriations shall not be reduced, 
but this does not solve the problem either. 

Inadequacy in Available Data 

Finally we point to a critical inadequacy in the data available to 
the Congress and tlie public regarding Federal aid to 
the key fiscal statistics upon which Federal policy should be built is 
the aggregate Federal aid to each local educational agency , including 
all Federal programs aiding public schools. Such data would be ex- 
tremely useful in identifying the extent to which a particular na- 
tiomal priority, say, urban education, is receiving suppoit at the 

^ In other words, it would tell us what our policy now is. Unfortu- 
nately, these data are now available only 111 crude and incomplete 

Senator Mond.^le. Let me see; you tbink they ought to prepare 

statistics which show Federal aid to each LEA? , 

Mr. ICelly. From all sources. » • v 1 j 

ISeriator Mondale. All right, if you ask OE . for a breakdown on 
Federal aid to the Chica;go school system, would they tell you . 

CS-412— 71 — pt. lOA G 
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•TT^^’ Well, Senator, 3 or 4 years ago I worked at the National 

•Urban Coalitwn working on these programs. When I came to Wash- 
.m^n I was interested in whether cities were getting a fair shake on 
ederal aid to education, and I found it was impossible to know. 

I do not think Mayor Daley knew and I do not tliink it can be found 

JIOW. 

If Chicago has 30 percent of the pupils and 60 percent of the Title I 
jpupils m Illmois, what percentage of Federal funds going to Illinois 
do^ Chicago get? Does it get 30 percent, 50 percent? N^odv knows 
•nt the present time. 

We do Icnow of data from the Office of Education on expenditures 
:at the local level. 

Senator AIoxdale. You could find out how much money went to 
^Chicago, but not how much went to Illinois? 

*1 You could find how much went through Dlinois through 

;Uie OE progi-ams. You would have to go to some other Federal office 
to hud out how much OEO money went into public schools in Illinois, 
:and sunilarly for Labor and other departments that would be involved. 

REGTJLAn x\.?TALTsis Needed 



The best data on the equity of Federal aid in terms of your com- 
nii^e s interest are those that were smoked out in five States in the 
University. A niunber of people are tiwing to use 
toat analysis as a demonstration and as a device to get the Office of 
Education, Office of Management and Budget, and Congress ioiiitly 
to agree that that analysis should be done regularly. 

^e^ is a lot of money iiivolved and it is not expensive to get those 
data. W e do not loiow vf^here the dollai-s are going. 

Senator Moxdale. That is incredible. , ,. 

Mr. lijELLY We call to the committee’s attention that the Federal 
Urovernment does not now have a sretematic way of measuring its 
•own overall resource allocation priorities in education. The difficulties 
encountered by even sldlled researchers in focusing attention on the 
u-g^egate impact of all Federal aid, not just Title I for example, on a 
particular type of local district, say, urban districts, underscores 
the presently fragmented patterns of thinlcing about Federal aid to 
education. 



Federal policy toward a particular local school district is primarily 
a function of the relative distribution of Federal dollars: today, we 
di^uss future policy without really Icnowing what present policy is 
Senator Moxdale. All right. ■ 

Mr. Kelly. The availability of comprehensive data affects decision- 
making at , the Federal level in tliree ways. These could provide us a 
rationale for our solutions, and thej' would provide us a basis for our 
work. . ' . 

In closing, we would like to express our appreciation to the chair- 
man and to the meinbei*s of this committee for tire opportunity to 
juesent tins testimony. We commend the committee for its interest in 
the challenging problems of equal educational opportunity and hope 
that our efforts will be of some use in its deliberations. 

^nator Moxdale. Thanlc you very much, and I would say that 
both of you, Mr. Berke and j’-ou, Mr. Kelly, have been of great help to 
us m a pioneering nature in helping this conunittee to understand the 

linancial 61 enients of the inequality of 6 <lucatioii. , " 
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Your proposal, in effect, calls for intcrdistrict equality of financial 
inputs within a State intli some adjustments for need yet to be 
defined. 

Is that essentially it? 



Mr. Berke. Yes. 

Sma^^MoNDAi^. Certainly the California case is a very hopeful 
and helpful new step on the input side, is it not? 

Mr I&LLT. Mr. Berko pointed out the Serrano decision strikes down 
the use of the local tax base as the determinant. It allows legislative 
decision on any other. 

Senator Mondale. That is right. 



Education and Equal Protection Doctrine 

Mr. Kelly. I would read that decision to moan that an equal-dollar- 
per-student system would be accejitable, or that aiv equal- dollar sys- 
tem adjusted on the basis of educational need as we have denned it, in 

terms of achievement scores and so on, would be ac^ptable. 

Loffally, it is a question of what is an acceptable classi^ation ot 
iieople under State action witliin equal protections doctrine. The court 
IS saying that wealth is not an acceptable classification for something 
that is of “fundamental interest” to tlie State. ... , • . 

Senator Mondale. Yet it is a fundamental new decision because it 
:says the State is responsible, and the State camiot shuck off_its respqn- 
sibilitv by putting the burden on local real estate taxes and accepting 

the valuation differences that flow between districts. ^ _ ■ 

Mr. Kelly. Legislatoi-s wanted the best of both worlds. They wanted 
to be able to specify, what shall happen in each and every classroom, 
but they have created a financial system which the public perceives to 
be plapiiig major, responsibility for financing schools on the local 

community. : . . ■ , n oi. t. vi 

Aiwtliing the local community can pick up in the way of Sta,te aia 
should be regarded as a gratuitous gesture by, the State legislators. 

Legally, the system is not structured that way and the Sen'ano deci- 
sion makes that clear. . ; 

Senator Mondale. Do you see a way of dealmg with the interstate 

• dift'crBiicGS ? ■ • • 

I notice your recommendations do not seem to deal with the. wide 
.differences between States in their ability to generate revenue. 

It would seem it would follow quickly on the heels of the 
decision, if that becomes generally accepted law, that you must ^ok 
at the difference not only between the school districts, but the differ- 
ences between States. Would you not think so ? V 1. 1 <! 

Mr; Kelly. I don’t think that it is likely to emerge directly from 
the Seirano argument, because the Serrano argument,is restricted to 
State action, intrastate action. , i i. 

Blit I think in the eyes of the public and politically, m terms of what 
will be acceptable in this field, if that decision , stands, the interstate 
question of mequity is real arid is going to be able to be faced more 

squarely than we can face it at the present time. 

We do not come forward with aEpecific plan for a Federal program 
'to alleviate interetate differences in expenditures, although we would 
•-certainly wish to apply, ! am sure, our definition of equal educational 
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opportunity, which implies a direct interest in pupil socioeconomic 
background, and in achievement.. 

Air. Berke can speak for himself here. 

Air. Berke. I have nothing to add. 

Air. Kelly. AVe do say, Senator Alondale, that specifically Title I 
of ESEA is the only Federal program whicli addresses itself, intra 
and intestate to our criterion of educational need. 

Furor About Title I Fuxds 

Wc are both acutely aware of all of the furor about how good Title 
I is. The fact of the matter is that if you want to provide local people 
with the opportmiit 3 '^ to spend money on education and you wish to 
provide those dollars in greater amounts to the poor than to the rich, 
the only thing you can vote for in Washington that does that, is 
Titlel. ’ 

Senator AIondale. And student assistance, which aoes to noor 
people. “ ^ 

Air. Kelly. I am talking elementary and secondary levels. 

Senator AIondale. The worst thing about Title I is that it has 
no political constituency, no political clout behind it. 

Air. Berke. A thought occurred to me from your comments about 
the rural problem, and some of the others that is not unrelated to the 
kind of formula one might want for distributing aid. 

Aly conunent is that we took a look at how different formulas relat- 
ing to educational need would work for New York State. In other 
words, we simulated, through the computer, where the dollars would 
go using two different techniques. Using an achievement test teclmique, 
we distributed additional money to districts in proportion to the 
number of pupils below minimum competence by statewide achieve- 
ment tests. In New York State it is approximately the lower quarter 
of the class that fits that definition, and distributing additional moneys 
to districts in proportion to the number of pupils of that kind they 
have, we found that aid went in large measure to central cities. 

But we found also that that kind of measure, unlike the second tech- 
nique, the use of pupils from homes, receiving AFDC was able to pick 
out suburban areas and rural areas also, and the interesting thing was 
that there was a very "ood correlation between the districts with what 
we would call financial problems, and educational problems, so that as 
we do move more into this area of allocating aid on the basis of need 
and as we do look forward to tinkering with the Title I approach and 
whatnot, I won Id commend consideration 

Senator AIondale. The formula you are talking about, is that based 
on the number of children below a certain grade, achievement level or 
economically? 

Air. Berke. No, it was based on acliievement. 

Senator AIoxdale. But it tended to have a correlation to economics? 

Family Economics Best Predictor 

Air. Berke. Yes, in fact the scholars . who investigated some of the 
questions you stated earlier found the best predictor as to how a stu- 
dent does in school bears on the economic level of the family. 




This is a frightening statistic, and it is one ^Ye will have to break 
down if we are to move toward educational opportunity. 

Mr. ICelly. Can I make a comment that ties together a couple of 
loose strands here, particularly about your musing out loud about 
the political. constituency of Title I? In making this coinnieiit, I don’t 
want to overemphasize my hope that Serrano will immediately stand 
as the law of the land, but over a period of years, it is likely to stand. 

If it does stand, a couple of things might start to happen. A closer 
political identity on this issue might bo perceived between blue collar 
workers living m suburbs and blacks in cities. Accoitlin" to the data 
wo present in our tables, both groups are misserved by the system. 

Second, over a longer period of time, if this decision were to stand, 
it ^YOuld remove one of the rationales for maintaining segregated 
housing in tlie subui'bs, namely that racial minority groups can be 
kept out of suburbiin school districts by segregated zoning or some 
other practice. 

If the local tax base doe.sn’t have anything to do with the amount 
of education they can provide, it wmuld chip away at the problem of 
distribution of populations. 

Senator Mondale. Would it be possible to develop a Berke-Kelly 
formula for true equality in financial distributions ^Ylnch ^Yould adjust 
for this number of children below grade level, the costs of education, 
the contribution of student body to each other, the contribution of 
parents, et cetera, and come up ^Ylth a formula that would truly — with 
a theoretical target for w’hat is iiecessaiy for delivering full equality 
educational programs? 

Mr. Berke. I guess that deserves a serious ans^Ye^ though, Senator. 

Mr. IvELLV. I think we can, in our recommendations in the broader 
report* that we will submit to you, we can specify the kinds of factors 
and specific kinds of measures that we believe should be involved if a 
centrally funded distribution scheme is to meet our criteria for edu- 
cational need. 

Equality Based on Need 

Senator Mondale. In effect, your testimony comes down hard on 
the point that equality in dollar input is not adequate. You need to 
have equality based on need. There ought to be a sujmort system which 
delivers an extra punch where you have a student body or large propor- 
tion of the student body which needs extra help, right? 

Mr. Bekke. Right. 

Senator Mondale. So, the figures you use, the data ^Ye have is all 
dollar input; it doesn’t adjust for those other factor's. 

Wouldn’t it be useful to have the Berke-Kelly model wdiich ^YOuld 
be a decent system of aids based on these factors? 

Mr. Berke. Senator, thei'e is nothing I would like better to do. I 
think we would be delighted to try to put sometliing together and 
submit it to the committee. 

Mr. Kelly. In terms of what would be specifically helpful to you, 
it would be uecessai’y for us to have further conversations with your 
staff. The two of us wmuld be happy to do that. 

Senator Mondale. Certainly. 

I would like to see a little more breakout, if it is available or can be 
done, on the plight of the poor rural districts. We are weak in that 
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} regard. And anything that will show the interstate differences in effort. 

1 dollar amounts, or whatever. 

I Mr. Kelly. That can be done. 

I Senator Mondale. And some suggestions for action. 

I don’t want to pick on Arkansas — but I suspect if the State of 
Arkansas took the Senrano case and had a full program of equality 
of education input within the State, for all practical purposes, the 
children of Arkansas would still be cheated if one looks at their status, 
as Ajnerican citizens. 

Mr. ICelly. Well, on the interstate problem, we can provide all sorts 
of data for you and those data are available relatively easily through, 
the NEA and the Office of Education. 

The rural problem we will have to dig on, and we will do what we 
can. 

Senator Mondale. All right. 

The committee is in recess, to reconvene at 10 a.m., on Thm*sday,. 
in room 1114:, of the New Senate Office Building. 

(Whereupon, at 12 ;10 p.m., the Select Committee was recessed, to- 
reconveno at 10 a.m., on September 23, 1971, in room 1114, of the New 
Senate Office Building.) 
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INEQUALITY IN SCHOOL FINANCE 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1971 

U.S. Senate 
Select Commiitee on 
Equal Educational Opportunity 

Wa^hingtoTU) D.O. 



The Select Committee met at 10 : 05 a.m., pursuant to call, in room- 
1114, of the New Senate Office Building, t^ Honorable Walter F. 
Mondale, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present : Senator Mondale. 

Staff members present : William C. Smith, staff director and general 
counsel ; Doim Mitchell, professional staff ; and Leonard Strickman, 
minoritj' counsel. 

Senator Mondale. The committee will come to order. This morning 
we continue our hearings into the issue of school finance which relates 
to equality in education. Gur first witness is an old hand at this 
issue, Mr. Julius Hobson, director of the Washington Institute for 
Quality Education, Washin^on, D.C. Following his testimony, we 
irill hear from Mrs. Catharine Barrett, president-elect of the NEA, 
and then. Dr. Charles Benson, staff director. New York State Com- 
mission on the Quality, Cost and Financing of Elementaiy and Sec- 
ondary Education. . . 

We are very iff eased to have you here with us this morning. 

Mr. Hobson. Thank you very much. I have some more statements 
coming for the press ns soon as the young man comes in. 

Senator Mondale. Very , well, we’ll distribute them when they 
arrive. 

Mr. Hobson. Thank you. 

Senator Mondale. And we appreciate your willingness to testify 
out of order here. 

STATEMENT OF JULIUS W. HOBSON, DIRECTOR, THE WASHINGTON 
INSTITUTE FOR ftUALITY EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Hobson. All right. My name is Julius W. Hobson. I, am the 
director of the Washington Institute for Quality. Education. WIQE 
is a nonprofit organization designed to develop action research pro- 
grams ;in public education. I also teach a course at the Ajneri can Uni- 
versity entitled, ;f Social Problems ^d the Law.” I’m here to .ffiscuss 
the. effect of imeiqual resources among S'^ hools; within school districts 
and the extent to which Federal programs benefit disadvantaged chil- 
dren usinff Hie D.C; public system as an example. /, .. 

V In .the District. of Cbliimbiaji education: is a big industry and should 
be administered as such, it seems to me. Washington schools have an 
average annual budget of over $150 million, if you count funds from 
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all sources, with approximately 18,000 employees and over 6,000 
teacliers serving some 143,000 c’liildren in over SCO school bnilclings. 

Up to now, large urban school systems in the United States have 
traditionally consigned the poor and the black childmn to the social 
and economic junk heap. This goal lias been accomplished through a 
variety of vehicles, some obvious, like simple segregation by race, 
others more subtle, such as an unequal distribution of educational re- 
sources, rigid tracking, and inferior ])hysical plants, and the District 
of Columbia is guilty of the w’hole kit and caboodle. 

In fact, my first challenge to the District of Columbia schools 
occurred in 1953, under Superintendent Carl Hansen, when I attempted 
to take my 6-year-old son to the closest elementary school, all white, 
rather than transport him out of our neighborhood to another school, 
all black. There were no top-level objections then to busing children 
in order to maintain segregation. The whole issue of busing is a camou- 
flage, I think, both on the part of Mr. Nixon and of the N A AGP 

Senator MoxdaTjE. What does your comment mean about the 

NAACP? 

Mr. Honsox. I beg your j^ardon ? Well, I just think the issue of in- 
tegration is a dead issue in the black community. I don’t think anybody 
is concerned about where they sit in a public school anymore. I think 
we have achieved the primary purpose of the Supreme Court decision 
of 1954; namely, that we have now disallowed State and Federal sanc- 
tion of segregation and now, I think the argument is whether or not 
we are going to divide resources and where w’e are going to place 
teachers, books, supplies, and equipment, and not who we are going to 
sit doAvn by. 

I have an impression that if the District of Columbia public schools 
had a reputation for being excellent, the whites would flow back in 
here like the birds fly back in summertime. The point of integration 
was to go where the gravy was, the resources. The resources — good 
schools — were in the white community. That was our argument in 
favor of integration. 

Senator IMondale. So, that it’s your opinion that the key objective 
of the Brown decision has been achieved ; namely, the elimination of 
dual school systems and that that w’as the key objective, as you saw it. 
rather than body mixes ? 

Eelevaxoe of Inteqratiox 

Mr. Hobsox. Well, I didn’t have a key objective in the decision, but 
that certainly was an objective. The State is how prohibited by statute 
and by the Supreme Court, from using its power to sanction segrega- 
tion. So that means that if I live in your community next door to the 
school, I don’t have to bus my children all across town. He can go 
to that school. 

I think that fight has now moved to another aren'a. The area of jobsj 
and the opportunity to earn enough money to live in whatever com- 
munity I might like. The emphasis is not whether the school can inte- 
grate, but whether the whole country can integrate. ' ' 

Senator Mondale. Is it your belief, then, that the' NAACP, in 
encouraging busing, is really carrying out a capse irrelevant to 
education? 
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Mr- Hobson. I think it’s irrelevant to the whole education thing. It s 
an argument wliich went on in the 1960’s, which I joined and which 
everybody I know joined, but I don’t see any center city people who 
are now not all that anxious to integrate. 

Senator Mondale. Well, would it bo fair to sav, then, that you agree 
more with President Nixon, who opposes busing ? 

Mr. Hobson. Certainl}’^, and, I don’t agree with Nixon on even the 
way he spells liis name, but I’m not here to agi’oe with Nixon ; I’m hei*e 
to discuss the real issue, wdiich is inequality in the distribution of 
public resources. 

Senator Mondale. Very well. 

!Mr. Hobson. Integration was only a temporary and expedient ploy 
to postpone tlie more important and revolutionary issues related to 
the equal distribution of public funds in public programs. In other 
words, should tax benefits be disbursed according to tlie level of pay- 
ment, or, in a democracy, should we be talking about one man, one 
dollar? 

It is extraordinary to me that these really significant questions have 
been ignored for a long time and that we are^now, for the first time, 
addressing ourselves to what is obvious. The fight for equal resources 
is not a black or white fight ; it is a war perpetuated by those who bene- 
fit the most from public resources against those Avho are unable to 

object. , • • j- T 

The research leading to Judge J. Skelly Wnght’s opinion of June, 
1967, in the Hobson versus Hansen case, exposed the differential treat- 
ment within the District of Columbia system. After a 2-year struggle, 
we were able to secure through court order data on the average expendi- 
ture per pupil in elementary schools. These data ranged from a low of 
$216 per child in the poor and black community to a high of $627 per 
child in the wealthy Avhite community, or 190 percent more for the 
white child than for the black child in the school year 1963-64. 

We put these in the court. When these data were put before the 
court, the differential in expenditures per pupil between the lowest 
school in the predominantly black community and the highest school 
in the predominantly white community amounted to $411. By 1968, 
this spread had increased to $506. Data for 1970 showed that the dif- 
ferential had reached an unbelievable amount of $1,719 between the 
lowest elementary school expenditure per pupil and the highest ele- 
mentary school expenditure per pupil. 

Discriminatton by Kesotjrces 

Judge Wright’s 1967 opinion decreed that discrimination in the dis- 
tribution of public resources based on race or income was unconstitu- 
tional and thereby ordered the school system to set about eliminating 
this differential. /The judge stated that : 

The doctrine of equal educational opportunity for Negro and poor public school 
children of the District of (Columbia, under the equal protection clause in its 
application to public school education, is in its full sweep a component of due 
process binding on the District of Columbia under the due process clause of the 
Ftfth Amendment , 

The District of Columbia school administration made no attempt to 
abide by the judge’s decree, even though it was upheld at the appeals 




court level. Thus, the plaintiffs returned to court in 1970, asking that 
the school administration be directed to equalize expenditures _per 
pupil based on teachers’ salaries from regular budgeted funds. The 
court found on behalf of the plaintiffs and so ordered on May 23, 1971. 

My testimony fi'om here on will deal with the statistical proof upon 
which the case was based. The District of Columbia pumic schools 
over the last 6 years have fared well in terms of money received from 
the U.S. Congress. In fact, the data in table 1,* if you will turn over 
and look at table 1, show that the District of Columbia schools have 
had an increase in appropriated regular budgeted funds of 83.5 per- 
cent from 1966 through 1971, and that the average amount of funds 
appropriated versus ftinds requested over the same period amounted 
to a fantastic 95.8 percent — a liigher batting average than any other 
school district in the United States. 

Senator Mondale. Is that figure for the 1971 — is that a direct ap- 
propriation? That doesn’t come through Title I or any of the other 

Mr. Hobson. That does not come through Title I. Wiat I am talking 
about is regularly budgeted funds. I am not talking about construc- 
tion funds, only regular funds used to pay teachers’ salaries, buy books, 
.and things like that. 

Senator AIond.vle. In other words, the school districts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia get $138 million for general operating expenses? 
Mr. Hobson. Right. 

Senator Mondale. In addition to that they, get Title I ? 

Mr. Hobson. In addition to that they get Title I. The whole budget 
;averages $150 million. 

Senator AIondale. When you consider all the Federal contributions ? 
Mr. Hobson. Right. So it seems to me that they are well paid. 

Table 2 * shows that in the fiscal year 1969, the District of Columbia 
public schools had more professional staff, excluding teachers, per 1,000 
pupils than does, for example, New York City, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Boston, or Cleveland, if you look at that table.. • 

Senator Mond^vle. Let me ask you a, question. You are familiar, with 
these tables ;T’m not. ' ; 

Li other words, your figures disclose that where New York has 64 
teachers per 1,000— — i ' 

Mr. Hobson. Not teachers, professional. staff. .That excludes teachers. 
Senator Mondale. That would include administrators, principals, 
•central office personnel, and so oh ?- •; : : . . i j 1.,. : . 

Mr. Hobson. Right, excluding teachers. 

Senator Mondale. Does that include custodial personnel? 

Mr. Hobson. Just professional staff. 

Senator Mondale. All right. N ow, in New York they have 54 teachers 
per 1,000 pupils; Washington, D.C. has 63 per 1,000 pupils ? ■ . . " 

Mr. Hobson. Right. ; : : ■’ J . • 

Senator Mondale. In other words,Tr0m your table, then, it appears 
that by a substantial proportion, 15. percent or so, Washington, P,C. 
has a higher imofessional staff ratio per pupil than any school district 
shown on this chart ? . ■ ■ ; m, ; , ^ 

Mr. Hob: ^onI Shown on this chart, and ahy city I have been able to 
fuid. In fact, we have school supervisors in .Washington stumbling all 
•over themselves in duplicating programs. ■ ' ' * ‘ ' . V 

Senator Mondale. I wanit to ask about that a little later. i 
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Utilize Existing Funds Correctly 

Mr. Hobson. It appears, therefore, tliat the answer is not more 
money to do more of what the school system is already doing or to 
add more deputy and duplicate superintendents, but rather to engage 
n more economical aJ intelligent utilization of existing funds (Ti- 

^^Ifl inay^^^d hke to call your attention to the scatter diagram* which 
is on the feck of your statement there entitled, “Relation of Average 
Per Pupil Expenditures to Neighborhood Income Levels for die 
School Year 1969-70.” It shows that one District of Columbia ele- 
mentary school at the highest extreme had average expenditures per 
pupil of $2,024 per chill, while the lowest ex^penditure per pupil m 
another elementary school came to $305, or a differential of $ ,71 . 

Senator Mond.m.e. What school was that? 

. Mr. Hobson. That was Bundy. ' 

Senator Mohdale. What school was the lowest 5 ^ rr.^ * 

Mr Hobson. Just a moment. Let me look at my notes. That was 
Thomson Elementary. In other words, expenditures per pupil on the 
scatter diagram really range from a low of ]ust $100 per chiW. _ 

Now, the reason I didn’t include the $100 m counting the ^fferential 
was because they screamed tiiat that’s an annex and that that should 
not be included, so 'I left that out, and went to the next lowest to make 
sure that I got in what they call an elementary school, but wen at that, 
when I went before the judge and said, “Look at this differential of 
$1,719,” our case was then made so airtight we could have won it m the 

I’d like to turn now to, “The Damned Children, ’ which is a 
graphic representation of public education in the District of Lo- 
fumbia from 1906 through 1969, and it discusses the District of Colim- 
bia “education” from its inception in 1906 down to Johnny s ability 

to read in 1969. • j j- • • 

I thiri it graphically presents segregation and discnnunation m 
the terms of the distribution of public resources m education. If 1 
might call your attention right fast to chart 1 that appears on page 9. 

Selection of School Board ’ 

The Board of Education was selected in the District 
public schools based on race. They had a quota systeni from 190o 
through 1961. They had a auota system of three blacks and six whites. 
Ther^were nine people on the Board of Education. , . , , , , 

Now, it appears that in 1962, they inci'eased the Board to four blacks 
and 1967, to five and then, we elected a Board of Education which is 
now primarily black, and when I went to court in 1966, the Board was 
primarily white. It’s now primarily black, and it’s now engaged m the 
systeinatic clestruction of children ]ust like it was when it was prmar- 

iiy white. x 

We lost the case before the U.S. Distnct Court to try to_get_them to 
declare this method of selecting the school board unconstitutional, on 
the grounds that the Constitution states that a Federal' judge shm 
have the right to appoint those officers who have functions peculiar to 
the functions of the court, and I did not find that a school board 

• See Part 16D, Appendix 3. 
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member liad a function that could be considered peculiar to the func- 
tion of the court. 

We lost that on a split decision with Judge J. Skelly Wright dis- 
senting. Congress subsequently put together a bill which gave us a 
school board with only the power to sit down. Our proposal in court 
was to have a Boaixl of Education to continl its own taxes and so forth. 

Now, Jet’s talk about the temporary teacliers, which appears on page 
11, chaiting the distribution of teachers. 

In the District of Columbia, they have a definition of three types of 
teachers. There’s a permanent teacher, who has all the academic re- 
quirements and who has passed the examination to become permanent, 
and who by that definition, when they come to you to get money, is a 
good teacher and gets a high salary. 

There’s a temporary teacher, who has not passed the examination 
to become permanent and cannot or may not have all the academic rc- 
quirements. That’s the lowest teacher who gets a contract from year- 
to-year and then, there’s a probationary teacher in the middle who has 
the academic requirements, has passed the examination to become per- 
manent, but wdio is still serving a probationary period. 

Now, if you l(»k at the distribution of teachers in tenns of the 
Board of Education’s definition of what a good teacher is and where 
they are assigned, as shown in chart 2, 3^011 will see that in the neigh- 
borhood where the income level was around $3,999 and under, 46 per- 
cent of the teachers w^ere temporary, when if you go oyer to the other 
income extreme on that chart, you see that where the income level was, 
say, $12,000 and up, 23 percent of the teachers were temporary. 

Now, I’m not an educator, but I do disagree with the school admin- 
istration’s definition of a good teaclier. However, in court this made 
an excellent argument and we won on this point going away. 

If you look at the 1969 data, you’ll see that the distribution had not 
changed too much. If you take the lower neighborhoods versus the 
higher, on page 13 of the booklet, the chart entitled “Degree of Teach- 
ers Segregation in All-white and Predominantly White Schools,” we 
see that in 1962, 9 percent of the teachers in predominantly white ele- 
mentary schools in the District of Columbia were black. By 1966, this 
percentage had decreased to 3 percent. 

We put that in court. Judge Wright ruled then that there definitely 
was teacher segregation in public education and that the teaching 
staff should be integrated. That came down in Hobson I in 1967. 



The “Track” Systeji 

We’ll pass the dastardly track system which was designed by a man 
named Carl Hansen, which consigned the poor and black to an economic 
junk heap. Suffice it to say some 90 percent of those children jiving 
in the community where the median income was $3,800, were consigned 
to the basic and general tracks, which did not have curriculum lead- 
ing to college education, and there were no honors tracks in the blade 
community. 

If you go down to the other income extreme of this chart where 
the median income is above $10,000, you’ll find just the opposite — over 
90 percent of the children were assigired.to the regular and honors 
tracks — and there were no basic tracks. The XJ.S. District Court de- 
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dared the track system to be unconstitutional, and we no longer have 
on paper a track system in the District of Columbia. 

Now, books. If you look at the chart on page 19, we talk about the 
distribution of books and supplies in public education in the District 
of Columbia. I’m told by educators that if you read 10 books you iu’e 
smarter than the guy who reads five. So, I assumed that children who 
get 10 books versus those who get five get more education, by edu- 
cator’s definitions. . 

If yoirlook at that chart you’ll see that the 15 highest schools had 
an average number of books per pupil ranging from 21 per child, to 

28 per child. , . . . 

Senator Mondale. These are books in the library for instruction? 

Mr. Hobson. This excludes library books. These are just textbooks 
given to students to study. If you look at the 15 lowest schools in terms 
of books per pupil, you will find those schools had an average of from 
four to 10 books per child. This was a clear maldistribution of public 
resources in terms of the distribution of books and supplies. 

Now, an interesting table, again, is the one entitled “Average Ex- 
perichture per Pupil in the Elementary School by Neighborhood In- 
come Groups in 1965.” 

W.-islilngton, neighborhoods with the lowest average incomes are primarily 
black, and neighborhoods with the highest average incomes are primarily white. 

The chart shows that in' 1065. elementary schools in lower and moderate 
income neighborhoods— nnder $9,000— had average expenditures for pupil sub- 
stantlall.v lower than, those in the higher income area.s — $10,000 and above — : 
.$306 contrasted with an average of $396 per child. 

Senator IMondale. What 'was the main element in the difference ; 
teachei’S pay ? _ _. . 

Mr. Hobson. The big element was in teachers pay. In the District 
of Columbia teachers’ salaries make up from about 70 to 75 percent of 
the operating budget. 

Senator IMondale. In addition to the teacher differential, what was 
the next highest ? 

DlSTniBUTlON OF EQUIPMENT 

Mr. Hobson. The next highest differential was in tenns of distribu- 
tion of books and supplies such as visual aid equipment, screens, pro- 
jectoi’S, and that kind of equipment— typewritei’S. For example, I have 
charts and data \yhicli are not included in this book which snow a dis- 
tribution of this kind of equipment. . : 

We have schools in the Disti-ict of Columbia that teach typing that 
still hai'e standard typewritei'S. We ha^^e schools that do not teach 
typing that have electric typewriters. We have schools in which you 
have almost one typewriter per child and some in which you have four 
typewriters for, 500 childien, so it’s that kind of distribution of 
equip^iient .and supplies which, is reflected in the vest of that regular 
biidget money. , . , 

Wq bl’ouglit that to the court’s attention, . . . 

Now, if you’ll turn tp page 22, you’ll see a glaring differential in 
expenditures iier iiiqiil by school, which is wliat I talked about in 
court. In soutlieast WJ^shington, which was predominantly black, the 
average expenditures per pupil in the lowest elementary school, which 
is called Watkins, and I think that is located in Anacostia, was $216 



per child in the school year 1963— 64, while west of Kock Creek Park, 
which was predominantly white, the loAvest average expenditure was 
$338, and the highest was $627 per child, which came to something 
like two or three times as much as was being spent in Watkins. There 
are 11 school^ in Anacostia, all 11 of them had average expenditures 
per pupil lower than the lowest average expenditure per pupil in any 
elementary school in the white community. 

The court dediued that this was maldistribution and therefore un- 
constitutional. V/e looked at 1968 after tlie: decision came down and 
we see that the situaition has not changed too milch. That the average 
expenditure per pupil gap had gotten wider, from $411 in 1963, 1964, 
1965, to $506 in 1968j and finally, to $1,719 in 1970. ^ 

Senator Mond'ale. Was there any movement betAveen the first de- 
cision,, and 1968? There’s, a modest difference here in the amounts of 
increased spending, I see, in the poor black schools. Did they start 
redistributing books or typewriters or anything and try to refram 
from the faculty redistribution of what? Was there any response at 
all from that decision? , . . , 

‘^Mr, Hobson, I was on the Board of Education before I was kicked 
off at the next election, and the only thing that I detected that they 
did was to eliminate on paper the track system. They definitely did 
that. 

SenatorMoNDALE. In terms of distributing? ' , 

hlr, Hobson. And the other thing they did was make an atternptto 
integrate the teachers and the third thing they did Avas to bus those 
children Avho volunteered from low-income communities to the high- 
income communities, about 500 children, but in terms of the distribu- 
tion of resources, as I pointed out here, the gap . got wider if you 
comited in terms of the money. 

Utilization op Title Iv Money 

Now, the Federal money — ^wMch is very intei’esting. What did they 
do witli Title I money in terms oif discrimination? If you look over 
on page 27 of the book, you see chart 13 and the title of that chart 
is “Pupils and Expenditures in Schools Above and Below the Median 
Expenditure per School in 1968.” . . 

Now, might I just stop , here and say that the former Commissioner 
of the Office of Education made an observation that Title I, or ESEA 
money, should hot be given to school districts unless they have 
equalized expenditures per pupil from regular sources. I don’t loiow 
whether that ever became a statute, But it was a regulation in tlie 
U.S. Office of Education, - 

In the District of Columbia in the school year 1968, you will see 
thht the median expenditure was $419.50. Half the schools had ex- 
penditures below that and half had expenditures above it, but in 
terms of the children in those schools, that top bar shows you that 
of the 94,000 pupils in the public elementary schools at that time, 65 
percent were in school with average expenditures per pupil below 
the median and 35 percent were in schools with average expenditures 
above the median. m • 

Now, of tlie . regular budgeted money Shown to be $37 million in 
that year, 60 percent went to 65 percent of the cliildren and 40 per- 



cent went to 35 percent of the chil'dren, but the dastardly picture that 
comes out is what did they do Avith Title I — ESEA money — that was 
supposedly appropriated to deal with disadvantaged children ? 

If you look at the last bar you w^ill see that they spent 34 percent 
of Title I money on the 65 percent of the diildren in the poorest 
schools and 66 percent of the Title I mojiey on the 35 percent of the 
children in the wealthiest schools. 

Senator Mondale. I noticed that received some attention in the pa- 
pers recently. Hoav did they allocate that money ? Was it on a geo- 
gi’aphical basis? 

Mr.' Hobson. They just did all kinds of things. They paid teachei’S 
and sent people on trips and it was the most crazy-quilt operation. 
I ^ent a year on the Board of Education trying to get some detailed 
information and finally came up to a memorandum to the Office of 
Education in which I pointed out some of the things they are doing, 
and I want to caution 3^011 about District of Columbia public school 
figures. It’s very hard, if not impossible, to get your hands oh a figiire 
Avhich you can stand on.' IVhen you put one into court you apologize 
and say, “This is what they gave me.” So, I ended up Avith a table from 
the school administration shoAving appropriations for Title I of about 
$4 million; and, another table showing appropriations of above $5 
million, believe it or not, both tables were for the same year. I took the 
$5 million because the statistics looked better in terms of the kind of 
agitation I am cCncemed with. Both talbles came from the public 
schools and were signed by the superintendent. 

Senator Mondale. It seems to me I recall reading that the board 
or the administrators picked one geographical area to receive all the 
Title I money. Is that Avhat they did ? 

Mr. Hobson. No; they didn’t. The Title I money went to the schcwls 
with the liigher average expenditures per pupil, both black and Avhite, 
and those schools were located in the wealthiest communities in wards. 
3 , 4, and 5. That’s where the Title I money went. The schools in 
Ahacostia and schools in the central northwest did not get very much., 
That’S what this bar shows down here at the bottom of the table. 

Test of a Public School System 

It seems to me that there’s one test that a noneducator like myself' 
can impose upon a public school system without A^orrying about how 
you Avrite a curriculum and what a good teacher is, and that test 
is can Johnny read, write, spell, and communicate in the world of 
1971 at the proper levels. 

Now, if you Avill look at the table that appears bn page 33, of the 
book you A\dll see how it shoAA'S that the amount of money s]jent on 
Johnny is related directly, in some kind of way, to his ability to read. 

If you look theie, these areT969 data, and they show that in tho- 
cpmniimities where the income level was below $ 8,000 they spent on an 
average of $388 per pupil in the school year 1968, and that 96 pCTcent 
of the elementary schools in that community reported their children, 
were reading below the national norm. 

Now, if you look at the right side of the table where the income 
level was $8,000 and above, you will find that they spent $435, per, 
child and 94 ! percent of the elementary schools in that community- 
reported that their children read above the, national norm. 
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Senator Mondale. Do your figures show the extent to which the 
average^ cliild in these poor schools was below the national norm in 
reading levels? 

Mr. Hobson. I do not have that figure. 

Senator Mondale. Can you just give me an opinion of what it is? 

Mr. Hobson. I can’t put it in terms of percentages, but I can put 
it in terms of grades. The average child in the District of Columbia, 
based on rougli calculations that I have done but would not publish 
because tlicy have not been substantiated, is 4 to 6 years behind in 
reading after that child reaches the sixth grade. 

In other words, the avesrage sixth grade child is reading somewhere 
around the second grade level, and in high school, around the fourth or 
fifth grade level, so it averages out. It varies with the high schools and 
with the elementaiy schools. 

Senator Mondale. You mean it’s your feeling or belief that an 
average poor kid in black schools in the sixth grade is reading at 
second grade level ? 

Mr. Hobson. Second grade level if reading at all. 

Senator Mondale. IVliat is the absentee percentage? Do you have 
any idea? 

Mr. Hobson. The absentee percentage, which I found and is unpub- 
lished in any reports, for the school year 1969 — and I don’t think it has 
changed that much — was 33 percent in the high schools that I loolced at. 

Senator Mondale. Somewhat lower in the elementary schools ? 

Mr. Hobson. Somewhat lower in the elementary schools, right. I’d 
like to return, and I don’t have too much more testimony, to my paper 
here and mention the California decision, which I think everybody 
agrees is a landmark decision in public education in terms of distribu- 
tion of resources between school districts.^ but there’s a bit of caution 
as far as I’m concerned that should be taken into consideration when 
you look at the Calif ornia decision. 

I’ll read you my paragraph. Following Hobson II, which was a 
decision that we got in May of this year, comes the decision from the 
Supreme Court of the State of California on August 30, 1970, stating 
that : 

The Cnllfornla public school financing system, with its substantial dependence 
on local property tax and resultant wide disparities in school revenue, violates 
the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment of the United States 
Constitution. ■ 

DisounriNATioN Against Poor 

The court related further, and I quote : 

We have determined that this funding scheme invidiously discriminates against 
the poor because it makes the quality of a child’s education a function of the 
wealth of his parents and neighbors. 

I^Tiilethis is a landmark decision, which, if left standing, will revo- 
lutionize fiuiding among school districts within the Stat^, it does 
nothmg about discrimination against individual children within 
school districts and still allows the kind of discrimination to exist 
which existed in the District of Columbia in 1964. It is still possible 
in the State of California for any one school within a school district to 
receive one-half the funds received by any other school within that 
district, thus leaving scliool districts with the full right to continue 
discrimination against minorities and poor children under their juris- 
diction, which the data show they are doing. 
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I have looked at schools of comparable size. I have vmrkecl in 
Francisco; Trenton, New Jersey; New York: Dayton, Ohio; and Cm 
lunibns, Ohio, and they have the same kind of disadvantages which 
we had in the District of Columbia in terms of how the money was 

distributed. . ^ . * j -i.!. 

It is evident, then, that the parents in California are faced with 
duplicating the Hobson versus Hansen decision in order to assure the 
elimination of discrimination against minorities and the poor. In other 
words, California is where the District of Columbia was in 1967. 

I applaud the California decision, but I have talked to the lawyers 
that argued that case and I have talked to a number of people who 
worked on it and they are now trying to do what we have done in the 
District of Columbia. 

Information Available to All 

We could not have made this case had we not been able to get die 
data. We were able to obtain data through my good friend, Adam 
Clayton Powell, who was chairman of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. He held hearings in 1965 on the public schools 
w’hich gave us the basic data which led to this decision. People out in 
other cities don’t have this opportunity and they are told W school 
administrators when they go to get information that it’s confidentiah 
it’s restricted, it’s unavailable, and it’s secret. So I stopped at WIQE 
and did a publication entitled, “The Damned Information,” which is 
a compilation of State access statutes and it has a complete te.xt in it 
of (he Federal Public Information Act. 

Senator Mondale. Could we have a copy of that for the record? 

Mr. Hobson. You may have this copj;. The preface was written by 
Congressman John Morris, who was chairman of the cominittee which 
authorized that piece of legislation. In each State there’s an, a.ccess 
statute which says something to the ejffect that if you’re a citizen of 
that State you have a right to a public document or you have a right to 
copy a public document, so I’m distributing this book all over die 
United States to groups of citizens, and to public interest law firms 
so that they may get information regarding their public schools. The 
booklet is just a pulling together of State access' statutes which I hope 
will be helpful to interested persons and organizations. 

Senator Mondale. Would you yield there for a moment ?. Regard- 
ing this question of getting informationJhat you have obtained in the 
District, yesterday we had a top school economist frpm Syracuse 
testify that financial information within sclmol districts is practically 
unavailable. You can get many stacks of information broken down 
about differences between tlie school districts, but to do what you did 
here in the District it is very hard, to obtain this information on a 
school by school basis. The Office of Education doesn’t collect dataj 
apparently, or at least, doesn’t make it available. Would you agree with 
thah and what would you propose to help make this data available. 

hL*. Hobson. :I don’t agree with that. I don’t think it’s iiossible to 
administer public schools without knowing how much money is going 
to each school. I don’t think there’s a school district in the country 
that doesn’t have somewhere in its file a record of the total amount of 
money spent in each school. ..i i , ; i i , ; . > i 
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Force Districts To Eelease Data 

Now, it may not be broken clown in terras of how much to books, 
how much to teachers, but tlie NEA as well as the Oflice of Educa- 
tion, publish data showing that teachers’ salaries average from 60 to 
as high as 80 percent of the operating budget, so on the basis of that 
percentage, you can figure out the approximate amount going to 
teachers’ salaries. I thiiuc it’s available. I tliink it’s a matter of forcing 
school districts to release the data. 

We Avent to Dayton, Ohio, to ask the school administration for data 
Avhich they said was not available. I read them the law and asked, 
“Do you Avant to have a court light or do you Avant to give us the 
data ?” and they gave us the data. 

Senator Mondale. They gave you the data? 

Mr. Hobson. Tliey certainly did. And I’m developing the data for 
a parents group in Dayton, Ohio. I also Avorked on data Avith a group 
of people Avho put together a case AA’hich is going to be filed in tlie 
State of Ncav York. We got data from the Ncav York school system. 
I don’t see hoAv one can administer a scliool system Avithout these data. 
IIoAV can you run an education system Avithout knoAving how mucli is 
going to elementary; or hoAv much is going to liigh schools? 

Senator Mondale. That reminds me of the old truth in lending issue. 
"Wlicn we tried to pass the truth in lending legislation the banks said 
there’s no way to efetermine the interest rate, and we said, how do you 
compile it, then — by the sun coming up in the morning? But as soon 
as we published it, Avithin 2 Aveeks everyone knew hoAv to compile 
interest. 

Mr. Hobson. I think avc are blessed to have the Congress doing some- 
thing about it. If I Avere a citizen of Dayton, Ohio, I Avould come and 
say, “Look, I tried to get some information on education. How about 
trying to help me get it?’ ' 

I don’t linoAV if you are familiar Avith the hearings held by Con- 
gressman Pucinsld in 1966 and 1967 on the District of Columbia public 
schools, but it Avas the most comprehensive and probably the most 
detailed and informative material I have seen on the District of 
Columbia. It was the basis for our data used in court. 

Senator Mondalr. Now, you indicated in one of your chai’ts that 
the percentage of professional personnel per pupil in Washington, 
D.C. is the highest you were able to find. Kelative to school districts 
of comparable size, Washington has 63 per 1,000 as compared with 49 
per 1,000. 

Mr. PIoBSON. Yes. _ ■ 

■ Senator Mondale. One of the things that has fascinated me is the 
size of these central city bureaucracies. Would you say, based on 
this chart and your oAvn experience in the central bureaucracy of tlie 
D.C. public school system, thatit is larger than most ? 

Mr. PIoBSON. Oh, I think it’s larger and I thinlv it is to the detri- 
ment of the diilclren. I hai'^e ho personal animosity toAvard any indi- 
vidual Avorldng in the public schools at this particular time— I may 
have tomorroAv — but tlie point is you have deputy and literally dupli- 
cate assistant superintendents all over tlie place. The school is paying 
$6.50 per square foot rent and each time they talk about decentralizing 
and reorganization of the central staff, they go out and hire more peo- 




pie, and the money wliich is being appropriated for public education 
is n ot getting do-wn to J olmny . 

Senator Mondale. Do you have figures on "what amount is being 
spent in the central pentagon and how much is being spent at the 
classroom teaching level ? 

Mr. Hobson. I have some calculations, which I gave you which I 
wiU caution you about. I did not bring them with me. 

Senator Mondale. J ust give me your observations, now. 

65 Percent for Adjiinistration 

Mr. Hobson. I have an astronomical percentage which show that 
65 percent of the money appropriated for education goes for adminis- 
trative expenses in the District of Columbia public schools. 

Senator Mondale. Plow do you define it? Would that 

Mr. Hobson. That is broadly defined. That includes principals’ 
salaries, everybody from a principal and up. It includes rent and it 
includes all tiiose people who are chauli'eured around out there, and 
secretaries and the whole administrative staff of the District of Colum- 
bia public schools. Most of the money goes foi’ that. It does not go for 
teachers’ salaries and it does not go to the children. 

Senator Mondale. Plow many professional people are there in 
the school system of the District who am not teaching but who are 
in an administrative or some such capacity ? 

Mr. PIoBSON. I don’t Imow that figure. 

Senator Mondale. IVhat would you guess ? 

Mr. Hobson. Oh, gee. I would be afmid to make a guess because 
it could be anywhere from 500 or so. I have not calculated that so I’m 
unable to say. 

Senator Mondale. Well 

Mr. Hobson. I^t me just say, there’s a problem with definition here. 
I’ll define administration. IVliat I’ll do is get a Government publication 
from, say the Govemment Accounting Office. They have a definition of 
administration, administrators, administrative expenses. And as a 
kind of standard definition. I’ll take that standard definition and on 
the basis of that standard definition of administrative expenses. I’ll 
figure out the administrative expenses of the District of Columbia 
public schools. 

Now, if I take out the principals, then of course, the teachers take 
most oi the money, but if you leave in the principals the teachers get 
less. 

Senator Mondale. I have some sympathy for the need of a principal 
in the school system. I’m trying to figure oiit the amount, of needless, 
waste in overhead that accumulates in these central cities. 

I think I’m correct that the superintendent of San Francisco is 
fairly new — has been there for about a year. In his first conference 
after he had been there for a couple of days he said, “I can’t imagine 
what. I’ll do with all these people. And he told them all, “Go out and 
teach,” and they had a huge rally demanding that not be done, so 
he sent a lot of them out to meet the kids, again. 

Now, it seen^ to me that the public is not going to support these 
schools unless it has confidence in them and wheir you read stories — I 
thiirk I read they had 34 chauffeured cars in the District school sys- 
tem. plow does that contribute to confidence ? 
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Chattffeur-Driven Board Officials 



Mr. Hobson. More than any other city in the United States. I think 
the article said that we have more chauffeur-driven officials in this 
town than any other town in the country, but in schools, I don’t know, 
about 34, they had some 24 when I was on the Board of Education. I 
was offered the services of a driver, which I never used. I felt foolish, 
as a two-bit Board member, being driven around. 

Senator Mondale. It seems to me the incentives often go this way : 
that the lowest level of school enterjirise is schoolroom teaching — that’s 
sort of a buck private job — and that the leal status is to he found wiien 
you ai’rive in that central headquarters with a supervisory, adminis- 
trative job then someday, with a higher salary and someday witli a 
car. That’s incentive to get on up there where you have status ; is that 
accurate ? 

Mr. Hobson. That’s very accurate about the District of Columbia 
public schools. The whole idea is get aw'ay from teaching into admin- 
istration. ^ 

Senator Mondale. And because of that your best teachers are spotted 
and end up in the central system. 

Mr. Hobson. We lost one that way — ^Mr. Eose, who W'as a veiw good 
principal and had a reputation for running a good ship. Ho has re- 
signed, now, but he was in the school administration. He moved from 
teaching out of contact with the children. 

I think that the schools exist for the benefit of the children. There 
is one other point on jJublic education you can make, which reflects the 
educators’ attitudes toward the children. That is tliat education is the 
only industry in the history of this free enterprise system that hold the 
consumer — the child — responsible foi’ the quality oi the product. “He’s 
black, he’s a bastard child, he doesn’t Icnow who his father is, he lives 
in a room with six people, he has never been to a library, so therefore, 
he can’t learn,” thus the teachers and school administrators are able 
to escape evaluation. 

I worked in the Government for 25 years as a statistician, and every. 
6 months I was evaluated and expected to be. Teachers are fighting the 
attempt to evaluate them in terms of Johnny’s ability to read, and 
Johnny’s ability to read is their product. People woridng in a $150 
million corporation with 18,000 employees and over 200 buildings, 
need to be held accountable. ; , 

MAIiADMINISTliATION IN DISTRICT OF CoLTJMBLA 



The District of Cqhunbia school adniinistratioii is guilty of bun- 
gling and maladministration and misuse of .money. I’m, not saying 
anybody is stealing, but stupidity does reign sujpreme in tlie District 
of Columbia public school 'administratiom ' 

I have a chart which I obtained from the public schools showing 
public projects in special ychools using fimds from all sources. We 
are spending something like $36 million, a year on special projects, 
most of which have never been evaluated. 



For example, a reading program put in in 1968 and still going has 
no measure in effectiveness in terms of how Johnny is readmg. 

Well, I want to thank you for the opportunity to testify — — 
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Senator Mondale. Thank you very much for your contribution. I 
think this is unique testimony in that it gives us insight into the inter- 
District distribution of funds. Your testimony with the charts as 
well as the two documents you submitted will be made a part of the 
official record.* Thank you veiy, verwmuch. 

Mr. Hobson. Here is a copy of “The Damned Information. 

Senator Mondale. That’s what we want. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Dr. Charles Benson, who is with the University 
of California, and also staff director oi the New York State Commis- 
sion on Quality Cost, and Financing of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, and one of the outstanding school economists in the 
country. 

We are delighted to have you here this morning. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES S. BENSON, PROFESSOR, DEPARTMENT 

OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, AND 

STAFF DIRECTOR, NEW YORK STATE COMMISSION ON QUALITY, 

COST, AND FINANCING OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 

EDUCATION 

Mr. Benson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Charles Bm- 
son, and I’m a professor in the Department of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley, and staff director of the New York State 
Commission on Quality, Cost, and Financing of Elementary and 
Secondary Education. I think that’s a commission with, perhaps, the 
longest title of any current. I believe there are 83 letters in the name. 

Sir, there are three topics on which I ask your permission to speak. 

One is problems that exist in the present system of finance; the sec- 
ond topic is what States might do to sub^antially improve their financ- 
ing of the public schools, and I think there are two main, options — 
what is called district power equalizing and full State assumption ; the 
latter being much my preference, and third, if I may, I wpiild like to 
make comments about what the Federal Government might do to aid 
this ])i’ocete of transition to a new system. ; 

Financial System Inequitable 

On the first topic, the problems in our present arrangements, as the 
Serrano case so clearly indicated, the education finance system is in- 
equitable. Some poor districts pay high tax rates for meager programs 
and some rich districts pay taxes loically at low rates to provide them- 
selves with very handsome, prograrns.:;. 

This is true' in Calif omia ; this is true in New York ; ifs tnie iat 
points in between. ; * . 

For half a century the States have tried to produce, an equitable 
system of finance but their efforts to date appear- inadequate, as in 
the past; Some of the reasons for the present arrangements producing 
this rather strange result that under a system of State equalization 
grants you still have gross inequalities, these are stated in the docu- 
ment I submitted to j^ou, sir, and I would rather, if I may, move to 
some additional material. 



•Sco Part 16D, Appendix 3. 

OS-412— 71— pt. lOA 8 
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! Seriator :Mondai:e. Wliat; we’ll do is to put your statement in- the 
record* as though read) and you can emphasize those points you; wish 
today. I havc read your statement. ■ : 

•Mr. Benson. -Thank jmu. Wiat I would like to do is to read a few 
paragraphs about the situation in New York State. Now, this is ma- 
terial that has been completed after the statement to you was itself 
written. May I read ? ■ : ' 

Senator Mondale. By_ all means. 

_ - Mr. Benson. Now, this says, let us look in detail at the situation 
in New York. Consider Longislandj the second largest— next to New 
York Cityr— region of the State , in terms of public enrollment. 

In 1968-69, there were 615,494 persons enrolled in the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of Loiig Island’s two counties, Nassau 
and Suffolk. This enrollment represented 18.1 percent of the State’s 
totaL'Along. with thn.Island’s: large number of .students goes a large 
school districts. Though Lp is not a large, geo- 

graphic area, and though -m of it is , densely pppulated,-it-had 131 
;schopl' districts, in vanpiis classification's ^ in ! 1968-69. Ninety-two of 
the^' had ehrollihent in both elementary ’and secondaiy grades. 

What of revenue differences among these 92 local- authorities? 
Great Neck ^ had revenues 57.32 percent above . regional average and 
Massapequa had; revenues 18.14 percent below regional average. By 
^®Slbhal standards, both of these two districts are large in enrofiment. 
;;^''Now, 'the ''absolute per student between Great 

. of our'$l,pOb per student. 

’’ Seriatof MoNDALE. What was the per capita expenditure in the one 
versusthe other? '■■■■■ ■' ' ■ " ' ' ■ , ' 

Mr.' Benson, The per capita ? ' ' 

'■ 'SemtprMoimALE. PerpupiL;^ ^ ^ ' ' V 

j y^. In Great Neck'it’s approximately— I 

don t have a precise - figur^-^butdt’s approximately $2,000, and in 
■Massap^ua, approximately. $1,000 per student per year. Those are 
close,^ but not exact.- ' ; ■■i; 

■^'NOw, this difference between these two divisions, then— between 
these two districts, is approximately $20,000 a classroom. There is no 
cl^r reason to expect that students in these two . districts have such 
different interests and' ability that a $20,000 per classroom disadvan- 

y?bth, can ;be, justified (in educational, terms, 
wimt^j- these^ difference, are rather ; ex4;reme on the Island. 

The f^t remains that educational- pppof tuhitiejs there are markedly 
iuneven. Furthermore, the area bf BohglslMd is'sufficieiitly small that 
one would pot expect revenue differences, to be offset by differences in 
•costs,* thatis,-m prices of ediicatidiial service. / ' ‘ f - 

if.' For example,' the salaries' that Great-'Nek’ahd' Massapequh would 
ineedlto -offer -'m •order^tofNire'feachers ' n. ''iriv'pfi -aWnrlnr^ ■fit: 



• an outstanding school district;' 

•See prepared statement of Mr. Benson, p, 6700 . 
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So, what l am saying up to now, sir, ds within a small bounded geo- 
graphic area i there are , roughly 1 2 to l expenditure dilierences 
. that, one fin^ hard' to defend; either on the basis of the learning re- 
quirements of students or on the basis of the differences in prices 
for educational services, at least, that, these two places: would have to 



pay. , ^ i.- - , - : ' 

The next step is to see what the expenditure differences, to what they 
are chiefly related. The analysis is!,tosed upon the standard of 1 
to 1 relation between local tax rates on true value of property and 
revenues per student. A purist— that is, a public finance piiri?t— might 
maintain the following : If the local tax rate in district X is 10 percent 
higher, than the rate in district Y, then and only then should revenues 
per student in district X,be 10 percent higher than in district Y.^ . i, 

It is one of the fundamental . ideas in our American educational 
practice that, the resMents of a given local district may choose the 
quality of educational program fliat is. to exist , in . that district, but 
another id^ that I think is fundamental to the ,way ,wc try to order . our 
lives in this country, is that you are supposed to pay for what you get, 
and so we are taking this attitude in this Long, Island case. We assume 
that, districts should pay for what they, get as expressed in alocal.tax 
rate and we then ask what conclusions follow from this. 

Now, wo make an index of . tax rates in Long;Island and we simply 
see the percentage by which tax rates in different districts vary from 
> regional average tax /rates. Then, sir, wei compute a set of presumptive 
revenues, which is school revenues per. student per year, that would 
bo tied to this index of tax rates. j I : : ; i: ' • :r i i - 

. . For example, iWe; have a tax rate in a'place called Baldwin that.is ’7 
•percent ; above the Long; Island , average;, We ; then 'say that the pre- 
sumptive [educational revenues should; be 7 ;percent above Long Is- 
land’s average. We;inultiply theiLonglslandaverage of; $1,320 by^ 1.07 
and we get a presumptive revenue figure-^$l,4:13. ■ 

Now, \ve compare these; presumptive revenue figures ; with 'the actual 
revenues,, which i reflect .locally, raised. money ana State: aid. We then 
divide the; schooL districts! of Nassau; separate it into winners :and 
(losers, andithe winners are people who 'have iih ore. actual revenues 
,.than..their. type ,of .tax -rate' would [allow you to! say they should have 
, if you :assiime that there; is this oneTto^one relation between tax rates 
ancl spen.ding. per i student. 



' ..mI : j f i ^ l ■ ■ f ’ ‘ ■: 'W J*')*! ; ■ rili 

|. 1 PispRmiJTATiQN, Against. Smail. Poor !‘D i8TOICT8 ;^■ 

. I I I .v(i Of 1'' ' i.' .'i ' 

^ . No'Wj the jwmners, :and flpsers, may;profitably , ,bet examined .against 
enrollments' and. "^gainst of assessed.! .property rper studerit. 

; A^bst withp.ut! e^ceptiony ,;\vim ,districte .of high • assessed vaJLur 

atidn^Gra. 1 ^^^ C^y, ,Gp^t NeckjfHem PottiWasih,- 

in^ph,, 9 r,are jbpth small and ricn- hke Oy,sterj Bay,) Sea Cliff;.;Hamp- 
tbn, Bay,s|r^those',a^ better,, small iand 

' rich. Similarly, f almost ^mthpu districts! of 

low assessed valuatidh per studen^Island .Tijees,.,Roo'sevelt-^^vhich 
is ; almoshi a. completely, -black , (distjrictTTrSeaf ^ /Bellpoi^./ Wiitan- 

'dahcliTTdwluch is ,almpst-a ^ 

..haye I valuations^ moderate levels; but which 

are large in enfollrhents— HicksyiUcb.Ijeyittown, •B.mntw.oodjiiGbm- 
maok and Lindenhurst. 







i 
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The evidence appears conclusive that the present system of finance 
in this part of New York State discriminates against low wealth dis- 
tricts .and large districts; while favoring small and rich districts. 
These discriminations are contraiy to long established aims of the 
State to promote equity and, incidentally, to establish efficient, organi- 
ption of school districts, those aims, indeed, run back a half century 
in time, as I said before. 

Now, that’s simply an example of the inequity problem that’s along 
the line of the Serrano discussion. 

Now, I think a second major difficulty of the present system is that 
the reliance upon local raising of money and the attendant voting 
isn’t good for eflPective planning and in part, this is a matter of being 
unable to make long-range plans for schools districts. 

I think it would be true, sir, if you asked a district to give you their 
5-year revenue and expenditure projections and their development 
plans, they would have to do a bit of work before you got any paper. 
Now, one — I think one of the reasons for this is they feel, well, how 
can we plan ■when next year we may be on an austerity budget or next 
year the State may vote some additional State aid so -we’!! have money 
to spend again, and they are literally forced into making only annual 
plans. 

Hinders Planning of Land Use 

Now, I thinic, also, the present system of finance hinders planning 
in land use. Districts do not want property that produces a lot of chil- 
dren to be educated in schools that does not simply produce a lot of 
ratable value to take care of them, .and if one considers the possibility, 
for example, of having more low- and middle-income housing — say, 
housing with tax abatement, into suburbs, and this to me is the only 
significant waj’’ to approach the problem of integration, one finds that 
there’s a financial loss. 

■ Now, there may be social reasons that can be used to try to block 
the introduction of lo'w- and middle-income families into a fairly Ayell- 
off : suburb, but the point is that everybody understands the financial 
argiunents and the financial arguments can be put out in front, and so 
you have the discussion, I think, prematurely closed off because of a 
rather archaic system of education revenue raising. This, I think, 
leads to the disbursal, perhaps the too great-disbursal, of workplaces 
as districts search for a clean, income-producing property that doesn’t 
carry many children -with it,_ which, again, makes it difficult to develop 
a veiy ■well coordinated public transport system. 

Now, so in addition to the inequity' problems, the planiiing problems, 
there, as you mentioned, sir, is the problem of the citte^^ Existing 
systems of finance recb^ize not yerj^ rii^uch the extra costs that cities 
should face in' providing educational- stiiwices, but the'preserit arfange- 
mente go beyond this because tax liriiits ate placed on cities more rigor- 
ously than thejy are placed on suburban districte,’ and in some cases, 
now, these limits are absolutely ' siibj^t to change only by State legis- 
latures— not by some special local ■vptei 

• I’m a city; buff, which may explain my next comment, blit I think 
thi^,' the -fact ‘that in this county,; unlike some European countries, 
oiir citi^ are no longer strongpointe of educational practice produces 
a situation of educational imbalance. 
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Senator Mondale. W ould you yield there ? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. Did I hear you say that the centi’al cities in Eu- 
rope still liave exemplary school systems? They have not gone through 
the deterioration process that we have ? 

Mr. Benson. I think that’s true, sir. I know that — ^ycll, I spent 
some time in Europe trying to look at this in the early sixties, so my 
data ai’e something like 8 years old, but I have tried to read some news- 
papei-s from time to time. 

Now, in England, the place — one of the best places to teach as seen 
by teachers was the London area, you see — the London Educational 
Authority. It was also nice to teach in the south of England, but 
really, for the more academic teachers, academically-minded teacher, 
his choice was to be in London. I think the same would be true of the 
teachers in France, in that they wish to work in Paris. 

Senator Mondale. About 50 yeais ago it used to be time of our school 
system. The competition was to get into those central city schools. It 
was regarded as a prestigious spot. 

Mr. Benson. If I can tell an anecdote — I hope I’m not repeating 
something I might have mentioned before, and I deplore saying some- 
thing about myself, but right on this point, I grew up in Atlanta and 
I was attending a school in the suburbs on tlie edge of the campus 
of Emory University. My fellow students were the sons and daugh- 
ters of Emoiy faculty members. My family removed me from that 
school in the high school years to send me as a tuition-paying student 
to central Atlanta school called Boy’s High, because they wanted 
me to have the best education available in the public schools of that 
area. 

Senator Mondale. That was a public school ? 

Mr. Benson. That was a public school, and as I say, and you can see 
how different that is fi’om now where if you were in a suburban school 
next to a university campus, one would not think of saying you will 
get better education in the center area of city schools. 

Senator Mondale. And in fact, you wouldn’t get better education. 

SununuANiTios Losing Intellectual OrrouTuxiTiES 

Mr. Benson. With some exceptions like the Bronx High School of 
Science. There arc some exceptions. You sec, the city is still the home 
of the display of intellect. The city still has the museums, the theater, 
the ballet, tlie music, the libraries, the big libraines, and unlike some 
school situations, the bigger the library the better the library: that’s 
the general rule, so we have the families who can provide the im- 
mediate home environment for intellectual activities having disbursed 
themselves into the suburbs where the school districts cannot make 
connections with the intellectual, vital life of the central city, and I 
can’t prove it but I would say that this is having harmful effects on the 
intellectual life of our Nation, and that this will become more apparent 
as we become more and more populated by people who would face this 
se)5aratiou in their adolescent years. 

Now, the fact that the public transpoit systems do not easily run 
to these suburbs, into the museums, and so on doesn’t help much 
either. That’s the thing Europeans have that I fear we lack. 




Now, these are, then, comments' about soiiio of theidifficulties of the 
present arrangements. I think there are really only two important 
acts a State can take to make substantial 'chahge^two important acts 
are a combination of the two. One is the establidmient of a district 
power equalizer. This subject we talk' about is full of its jargon — dis- 
trict power, equalizing plan— and second is full State assumption. 

Professor Coons is the one to talk about district power equalizing, 
although, it’s a scheme in earlier years I tried to advocate myself. The 
basic idea is that any given tax rate produces the same dollars per 
student per year, regardless of the locally taxable' wealth of the school 
distl’ict. . . : • ' 

.. iNow, this is interpreted by some lasers, and I’m not a lawyer 
myself, to meet the criterion set by the California Suprerhe’ Court in 
the NcTTaTio case that wealth shall not determine quality of education 
except wealth of the State as a whole. 

One would move fmm the present situation where some districts 
pay higli-tax rates for low-expenditure programs, and conversely, to 
a .situation where this .set of presumptive revenues that I was talking 
about in Ix)ng Island Avould apply in all districts. If you were 7 per- 
cent above regional average tax rate then you would have a school pro- 
gram that was 7 qjorcent above regional average expenditure. It would 
1)6 a case of spending for what you get. It would preserve ver^' much — 
^me would say enhance — local district choice about how much money 
is to be spent on students of different residence. 

Nor\v, the other approach is to say that education, the public ele- 
mentary and secondaiy schools, should come to be financed by a broad 
base, which is to say State levied taxes. This is the first step — simply 
to have the State colled; the money for the lower educational services. 
The second step is for the State to determine a scheme of distribution 
of that money to the administering school authorities, aj.id I would 
think that at least for the near time, these authorities would continue 
to be something called school districts. That is, a State would have to 
detemiine how economic resources ought to be paid from the center 
to the local authorities. 



Take the first one first, the new revenue scheme does not mean 
that one must immediately shif.t the total amount of the education 
money that’s now drawn from property taxes over bo income or 
value added taxes or sales taxes or something like that. One could 
simply have a statewide education property tax with uniform rate 
in all the taxing jurisdictions of the State. 

This is, apparently, constitutional in both California and New 
York. It would not require a constitutional amendment, and this 
really is the key step. It obviates the need, for examplej in California 
of haAnng to get a constitutional amendment to abolish what they 
call a basic aid or this $125 a student. That’s written into the Con- 
stitution, but if you . adopt a statewide property tax you have, in 
effect, abolished the basic aid. 

Now, on the distribution, there are those who say, wellj it’s impossi- 
ble to figure out how much money the State should lay on the head 
of students who are in its borders. That is, it’s impossible to say how 
much money per student should be put in district X as compared with 
distiict Y. 



Statjcwide Education Propertv Tax 
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My feeling is tliat the "rule to start with is one for one: a dollar 
per student, and then see what departures fi*om that rule are re- 
quired, and ! think the one departure, obviously, is extra spending 
on liandicapped childTen, aiid one can coiiipute pretty much the cost 
of a program for handicapped children. , a 

Senator MoNDAiiK. You are talking about' handmapped. Are you 
talkingabout so-called educational disadvantage-: 

■ ■Mr.^ENSON. Not-yet. ■ 

Senator Mondaee. Phy’-sical, mental? j ‘ j. 

Mr. Benso7<. That would just be one case where one would depart 
from the one to one case and I think it is computa,ble, or at least,, you 

can get some ■ , , - , 

Senator MoND.MiE. Somebody computed a rnodel of what money 
would be needed to educate an educationally disadvantaged child. 

Mr. Bexson. That is, I think that is the one major point of difficulty. 
The other point of difficulty is recognizing the dilferences in- cost 
among the districts.- ■ ■ ; ; ■ ■ -■ 

Now, there are those who claim wei shouldn’t ;recognpe dinerences 
in cost. That is, you should not assume that a teacher, in one part of 
the State lias to have more money than another, but anyway,. back 
to the disadvantaged— the information I have, ivhich is by no means 
complete, is that we don’t yet have an agreement on effective programs 
for the disadi'antaged and given that, it’s pretty hard to estimate 
costs. . . : 

Experiment avith Disadvantaged Differential 

What I Avould like to think could happen, is that some States, at 
least, would experiment with a fairly large differential for disadvan- 
tageu Avhile at the same time trying to haA’^e some sort of continumg 
flow of information into the States as to, Avell, to regulate this amount 
in the future. I Avould like, myself, to see disadvantaged stu(^nts 
counted one extra. That is, each disadvantaged student would have 

spent on him twice the sum-^ 

Senator Mondale. Two to one. 

Mr. Benson. That the others would get. 

Senator Mondale. But that’s a guess? 

Mr. Benson. That’s a guess, sir. _ 

Senator Mondale. And AA'ould )'ou liaise another adjustment in there 
for co.st, if the objective is equality? 

Mr. Benson. Right. , 

Senator Mondale. I don’t see hoAV you could disregard cost. 

Mr. Benson. Well, certain kinds of costs, I think, yes. For instance, 
the cost of providing housing of students does vary markedly, does 
differ markedly about the State. , 

Now, this could be handled either by computing such differences, 
and I think they are computable, and then turning the construction 
money over to the authorities, or by having the State assume the 
responsibilities of providing the housing, and this could be under an 
authority. It could be an authority with power to lease space as well 
as to build, which is really the answer, I think, to the cities’ problem 

of space, or a large part of the answer. 

So, that kind of cost differential, I think, is fairly easy to accom- 
modate. What’s not easy to accommodate is differences in cost of 
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living of teachers in different parts of the State. The English faced 
tliis problem, if I could look back a bit. 

In 1917, when the Governinent of England sort of began to take 
over the finance of education, they found that salaries were quite 
different in different parts of England. And so, they established some 
legions which wci’e determined, more or less, by the levels of expend- 
ituies that had existed in the past and teachers in some regions were 
granted salaries that were fairly low, and teacliers in other regions, 
fairly high. 

Now, this was combined with a process of a national collectii-e bar- 
gaining unit in England, and over the years the teachers removed 
these cfifferences in pay. I mean, the teachers who were low ])aying 
had a stronger case in tlie bargaining session than teachers with high 
pay, so the regional differences pretty much went away except that 
tliey left an arbiti’aiy 10 percent for London because people could 
accept the idea without knowing just how to put a figure on it, that 
living in London costs something extra— possibly the work there 
was more demanding, and that one <£fferential was preserved. 

Now, my own feSing is very much that it’s possible to implement 
a plan of full State assumption without losing the essential virtues of 
local control and without— with possibly making a gain in the proc- 
ess of collective bargaining. 



Federal Eole 

I’d be glad to try to comment on that if you wish, but I’d lilve 
to go on to tlie last group of points I wish to make, sir, whicli is the 
possible Federal role post-Ner?Ymo. 

I think assuming that this present direction of change holds, I think 
the States are going to find that moving to a different educational 
finance system will cost more money ; at least, initially. In the longer 
run, with maybe an assist from technology, there can be a modera- 
tion of the expenditure advance^ but either under district poAver 
equalizing or full State assumption, the present low-.spending dis- 
tricts will rise, you see, and that means money. _ ; 

Now, I fear that given the present difficulties of a number of the 
States, that this forcing of money into reform of education finance 
will make it difficult to continue to finance the complementary services 
and if I could borrow a point from Henry Levin of Stanford, he 
maintains that the effort to attack the problem of nonachievement in 
scliools relies too strongly on the schools, and I can put it this way : 
If a student very badly needs eyeglasses, does it help any to give him 
an extra reading specialist, you see ? 

These services in health and in food and in housing and so on, if 
these are held constant or eA^en if money is taken aivay froin them 
to provide money for education reform, I think we are defeating our 
purpose. I think there is a strong complementarity : The marginal 
yield from additional expenditures on education will essentially not be 
very effective unless there is consideration given to the health of the 
student, his hunger, his clothing, his housing conditions. 

Now, this takes me back , - 

Senator Mondale. Did I understand you to say that in many cases 
those nonschool factors, if dealt with, would produce a greater re- 
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turn in terms of educational achievement than that same contribution 
to tlie educational structure ? 

Mr. Benson. Yes. I don’t say tlmt we don’t need to spend additional 
money on education. For example, in New York City, according to our 
figures, there is very large nonperiormance of the New York di^rict on 
the matter of instruction for Spanish-speaking students. There are, 
I think, only — w&ll, let’s say a very small percentage of students from 
homes thatliave no English who are presently in programs where the 
teacher can talk to them in their language. 

Now, it will take more money to do something about that But even 
if one does that and does nothing about these other circumstances yve 
are talking about, health and clothing and hunger and housing ; though 
you get something you don’t get nearly as much if you could ai>proach 
this in a more comprehensive fashion, you see, and. what concerns me 
is . 

Senator Mondale. Would you recommend that a school be given 
resources to deal with something like this ? 

Mr. Benson. No, sir; I am not. What I am really asking for is 
that the Government tliihk again about the States’ fiscal position 
in the broad terms it w'as thinking earlier ; namely, revenue sharing, 
welfare assumption, something alongthis line. 

Revive County Government Administration 

I’m not certain that the provision of these services for students 
should be administered by the educational authorities. In fact, I think 
that there’s some reviml of county government in this country and 
that some things that are noAV being done by schools could very well 
be done by coimties, such as transport and health and possibly, food 
services aiid so on. I mean, on the administrative problem, I don’t 
really see that the schools have to provide these services, but I defi- 
nitely thinlv that unless they are provided,^ we are not going to get 
the retum we should get from the educational balance and. if the 
States are strapped because of Seirano, they won’t do it. 

Senator Mondaue. Have there . been efforts by economists to deal 
with the cost-benefit ratios, as one against the other ? 

Mr. Benson. Not much. I was talking to a colleague the other day 
and he was thinking of putting up a proposal along this line to try 
to put numbers on these, trying to put this up as a proposal to one of 
the foundations, but to my knowledge, there is no hard work being 
done. We have got all the theory we want. We can talk to this about 
creating marginal requirements, but we don’t have any numbers to 
make it leal and a policy guide. 

Senator Mondale. Tw’o years ago the ^^^lite House did a cost-benefit 
study whether a dollar spent to feed a hungry child could be spent 
better elsewhere, and if we can study that question it seems that we 
could study this one. ... 

Mr. Benson. Now, another proposal — and I don’t know if this is 
something I’ve been thinking about only recently, but I don|t get 
down here so often that I shouldn’t mention it— I’m wondering if the 
Federal Government should not have a look at whether it should 
operate some educational institutions itself, to set a standard. 

Now, you operate research labs in education, but that’s not exacfdy 
what I mean. 
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• Senator Mondale. Well, other than the defense schools, we operate 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs school, which does not encourage me 
to believe in much. I . ; , 

Mr. Benson. Well, if Ave could take another analogy, I imdeistand 
the Federal prisons are better than State prisons, which are better than 
county prisons, which are better than city prisons. , 

Senator Mondale. I think it’s tnie that: the Federal Govern- 
ment could, Avith feAver local political problems, establish schools of 

excellence , , 

Mr. Benson. That’s right. • 

Senator Mondale. To do a lot more by way of experimentation and 
demonstration than Ave do today. As a matter of fact, we do very little 
of it. 

Mr. Benson. Well, I don’t mean to take an antiunion position. I 
think the unions have on the net made educational progress, but Avhen 
you take the combination of union concerns about doing right for 
mmiybody and die hamstring of existing educational cod^es m some 
States, you get a kind of watering down of innovation. 

Noav, suppose that one decided it would be a good thing on Man- 
hattan to have a school for gifted bilingual students, you see. It would, 
I think, be — there’s a chance it would be a better innovation if the 
Federal Government could establish such a facility. 

Program for Si’eoial Schools 

Noav, that, of course, is a special instance and I would take it the 
Federal Government cannot operate on special instances, but if one 
thought of a school in central city areas mat combined functions of 
superior teaching, and research, and inservice training of teachers, you 
see, Avith superior physical facilities, the analogies to a teaching hospi- 
tal, really, this would be a general possibility I would think for cities 
you see. I mean, one could have a program for this kind of thing. 

Senator MondaIjE. There is a proposal setting up 20, 25 experimental 
schools. I always thought that was a good idea. It seems to me the 
Federal Government could perform and should perform the role sug- 
gested in a far more massive AA’ay whei'e we try every good idea we 
can think of,' properly funded, shoot the A^ks, eA'^aluation, best teach- 
ers,' and then if the model proves successful, make that generally 
available. 

Mr. Benson. There’s one argument that will be put up against this 
and I Avbuld like, if I can, to try to suggest that one should not stop 
on account of it. The argument will be made that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment comes in Avith effective programs which are well hmded, 
that the State or local authorities cannot replicate these, you see. 
They’ll say that’s very nice but nothing will grow out of this. 

• I think that’s the Avrong idea. The first thing is to try to find what 
Avorks. The second thing is to try to find a system that is effective 
that we can pay for, but unless the first step is taken the second — 
well, it’s simply avc won’t got there. ■ 

Senator Mondale. Now, we did establish the National Foundation 
for Education in the Higher Education Act, Avhich is supposed to be 
funded in the $400 or $500 million level to begin with and if we built 
aboA’e that’ it would presumably put the Federal Government in a big 
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way into this whole experimentatioii field. I think that's desperately 
needed along with far more sophisticated data. 

Mr. Benson. Yes, that was the third suggestion I have for what- 
ever these are worth, that there continue to oe researcli efforts in the 
Federal Government bearing upon policy issues such ns information- 
well, first to help the States develop an infomation qrstem, and then 
secondly, how to devise more rational criteria for the distribution of 
educational resources in our present local tax base. 

: Senator Mondale. Would you, by letter,* submit in more detail 
some of your ideas as to what you think the Federal role should be 
hei’O. I would also like you to comment on the implications for a Fed- 
eral role based on the Serrano decision. If Seirano is right, and it 
makes a lot of sense to me in an intrastate sense, does it not become 
quickly apparent that the Federal Government has new responsibilities 
m an interstate sense? You don’t agree with that? Take, for example, 
the difference between the potential tax base hetween Mississippi and 

New York. , j- m 

Certainly, no matter how fair Mississippi would be in the distribu- 
tion of funds within the State, comparing the funds available to school- 
children in New York State and Mississippi, there would be a tremen- 
dous gap in terms of fairness no matter how hard we try. Would that 
not be true ? 

FEDERAr. Aid To Equalize Interstate Exi’Endiitjre 

Mr. Benson. That’s true, and I didn’t really mean to say that I dis- 
agree with it. I think I was expressing instead of a ^rc-Sermno dis- 
couragement with this problem, and perhaps Sen'ano would make 
something better possible on the interstate as well as intrastate, but in 
earlier years, for example, the Committee for Economic Development 
had a plan to bring the poor 'States up to, I believe, national average 
expenditures; national average plus 10 percent, or something, and it 
cost hardly anything at all. 

The reason is that most of the students are in tlie richer States, but— 
and I think that this was a proposal, also, of Senator Taft in 1946, that 
the Federal money be usea substantially to raise the poor States up. 

Now, what has been happening is that the proposals give money to 
all the States and then the price tag of raising the poor ones up be- 
comes astronomical. ^ ... 

Now, Title I was a way out of this dilemma, but I think it s 
too highly focused. 

Senator Mondale. It’s too what ? 

Mr. Benson. T mean, it does not ostensibly do anythin" about the 
ordinary student in Mississippi. I said, “too highly focused.” 

Senator Mondale. Yes. 

Mr. Benson. It’s not really a national education policy. 

Senator Mondale. Woula you see much merit in liberalizing the 
eligibility formula imder title I and then try to fiUly fund that? 

Mr, Benson. That could be one way to go, sir. Now, in some figui'cs 
I saw showed that there was quite a disproportionate share of Title I 
money going to the Southern States earlier ? 
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Senator Mondale. But if it’s poverty we arc trying to reach that’s 

what you would expect. , • i i 

Mr. Benson. That’s right. If you liberalize it you will simply be 
doing more than that. You will be shifting — your added money will 
go predominantly to the Southern States. 

Now, but the question is if you require, as I think one must under 
Title I or try to require, that Title I money be spent only on the desig- 
nated income categor)' students. Say it goes up to $6,000 or something, 
and I just don’t have the figures, whether that would cover the broad 
range of Mississippi students or not. 

Senator Mondale. I’ll bet it would cover 95 percent of it. 

Mr. Benson. Could be, could be. 

Senator Mondale. We had a very interesting experiment hero in 
the Child Development Act. Instead of using the old poverty line, 
wo picked a figure of $6,900— we thought we’d get clobbered on the 
fioor on the ground it costs too much— and that turned out to be the 
strongest element in the hill, because it wasn’t welfare. It encouraged 
people who were on welfare to work if it’s possible to work, and to give 
decent care for the children. 

The poor, in my opinion, like it better because they are getting sick 
and tired of being labeled ‘‘welfare” in everything they do; cluldrcn 
rc.sent getting School Bunch Programs, and oven Headstart smells of 
welfare, ])lus they don’t like co bo by themselves all time time and 
from an education standpoint, they sliouldn’t be. 

Mr. Benson. Eight. 

Senator !Mondale. There is no constituency for ]ust poor .students 
anymore. In the absence of a very vigorous Pi’osident who uses that 
bully pulpit to establish the Nation’s conscience, we have proved vir- 
tually impotent in getting any kind of decent funds. 

If yon compare w’hat wo have done with Title I with ^neral im- 
pact money, there is a dramatic difference because Title I has no con- 
stituents given these great priorities found in a democracy. You have 
to fashion a democracy that makes sense and gives a majority follow- 
ing or otherwise, as good as the idea may be, it’s not going to work. 

Income Not Definition of “Poou” 

Mr. Benson. My late mentor in California, ^nator George Miller — 
that is. State Senator Miller— deplored any kind of criteria, particu- 
larly, you know, if it applied just for a narrowly defined poor people, 
and he wanted to work on the problem of reading. He said, give me a 
bill that will help poor readers learn to read by the end of the third 
grade, and I said, you mean poor students, and ho say.s, poor readers, 
not poor students, and that was the way the bill was w’ritten. ^ ^ 

This commission I work for, the so-called Fleischman Commission, 
liko^Yise is trying to avoid, as far as it can, income criteria. Yes; theie 
am some useful tasks for directing money. 

Senator Mondau:. I’m inclinea to think that more and more 
that’s the way wo ought to go. Well, in any event, I appreciate your 
most useful contribution and I would appreciate it if you would rc- 
sjiond in writing in more detail what yon think the proper Fodeml 
role ouglit to lx?, liocausc that w’ould lie one of the central questions in 
our ^Yholc rcjiort. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OP CHARLES S. BENSON 

Support of elementary and secondary schools Is “ 
of state governments. For example, Art cle II, Section I, 
the State of New York reads, “The legislature shall 

and support of a system of free common schools, wherein all the children 

‘^5lSe^ermo?t sta\^fg?vern Including New York, share their 

trative and fluaiiclal responsibilities in education with ^^^t of local scho^ 
tricts or boards of education. In our largest industrial states New Cali- 
fornia Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio for example — school districts, generally speak- 
ing aVe special units of government whose lines are drawn somewhat tude- 
iently K local governments. In New England, on the other hand, the 
area of local school authorities is generally coterminous with that of cities and 
towns Fr^^ Maryland south, the local school authorities are genenilly bounded 

““S‘S?r struct, one nt B,» oontlnulng 1^ of con- 

troversv is the proper definition of the state’s financial responsibiIit> In educa 
tion. On that topic, one of the first questions to he put is this: 
fundamental purposes of state grants, subventions or subsidies for schools. 

Puiu'OSES OF State Education Grants 

(1) Reduction of Large Ditferences <n Local School Taw Rate^* Revenue 
bases to support educational programs among local school disWcts are grossly 
Genual. For example, per student basis, the richest major district in New lork 
lias 33 times the full value assessment of the poorest. If the amount of state 
assistance for schools Is small (In New Hamp^ire, to take an extreme case, 
the state provides approximately 15% of educational expenditures, differences 
in sc^l tax rates will be large, even only assuming giat the poor districts 
content themselves with ineagerly financed programs. Such large differs ces 
In local school tax rates are inequitable. This can be seen most clearly If we 
think of a household that does not have— nor w’lll ever have— children in the 
Dublic schools. Within a given metropolitan area, social benefits of education 
wiU be received more or less equally by all household.s.* Henw, among house- 
holds not parUclpating dlrecOy In school programs, a 3 to 1 difference In local 
tax rates for education, say, paid by households on different sides of a street 
that divides one local district from another Is not defensible on benefit 
celved” grounds. Local taxes— and especially tlmt tax which Is the prime suj^rt 
of school expenditures, the levy on real property— are not generally propesslve. 
Hence, differences in local school rates clearly cannot be defended on an 

Positive Relationship Between Local Sehool Tar 
Rales and Value of School Services Rendered.— Uit us think now of households 
tlint make direct use of public schools-those households, to make It completely 
cCr. X have children currenOy enroUed In public sch(^ In the a^n« 
of State grants to local education autaorltles, and given two school ^strlcts 
different full value per pupil assessments. In order to prt^uco the same 
dollar value of school services, a disparity between 1^1 school tax rotes must 
exist Families living In districts of low assessed raluations per student— and 
let us assume for the moment that these households ha\’e rather low Income— 

rii(Tikri»ntlaIi nrlTfttflT jmrnercd (•choollug nmy help an Invanlnr w auccfiaful 

nay to "oclety, though hla own Iffetlme Inwne ^ 

crirao and protection coats, pleaanro that edneated houscnolM 

S35*j;K5tMT iWlS 

plTbfito AnalySf, Prlnwton Dnlvertlty. Department of Economic. 

Induitrtal Kelatlona Section, 1004. 




would And themselves paying for schools at high local tax rates even to obtain 
a minimum expenditure school program, and conversely, households in districts 
of high assessed valuation i>er student — let us say these are predominantly 
rich families — could pay scliool taxes at low rates to provide themselves >Wth 
lavish educational programs. Regarding the school tax rate as a “price” for 
educational services, it seems clear that such a situation would he inequitable: 
Poorer families woild be charged a higher price for a given quality of scliool 
program, as measured by exi>endltures per student, than rich families.* 

What is at issue Is a iirinciple of local government. It is perhaps a defensible 
position to assert that voters in a local district he able to determine the quality 
of education which is to he made available to students residing there,* What 
docM not seem defensible is that decisions of the voters should he warped by a 
system of finance that makes educational services available at a high price to 
residents of poor districts and at a low price to residents of rich, If residents 
of two districts are equally avid for educational service, then they might he 
expected to pay roughly equal (and relatively higfh) lax rates. If two districts 
hold populations that are indifferent toward educational services, then each 
should have the compensation of roughly equal and relatively low tax rates. 
State grants for educational services can produce this better system, esi)ecially 
if the grants are distributed to districts in an “equalizing” fashion, i.e., inverse 
to assessed valmition per student. However, the state aid programs in most 
states fall far short of establishing a direct, one-to-one relationship between 
school tax rates and school expenditures i>er student. One Important reason 
Is that conventional state aid programs can overcome very wide variations In 
assessed valuation per student only if the state Is willing to assume a large 
share of school costs — 80 to 00 per cent. 

To overcome the kind of Inequities being discussed here, whether arising from 
the simple existence of large differences in local tax rates or from the lack of 
a positive association between tax rates and school expenditures. It would 
appear that there are only three main options : 

(a) To see the state assume a large share of educational costs; 

(b) To reduce inter-district disparities in fiscal resources, possibly by state- 
wide taxation of non-resldential properties or by shifting to household Income 
ns the basis of local taxation for schools and for the measurement of local fiscal 
ability; or 

(c) To adopt a system for the provision of educational services In which 
regional or metroiwlltan governments hold greater operational resiwnslbllltles 
than they do at present. 

All three options Imply more direct inter\*entlon8 by state governments In the 
nllocatlou of educational resources than they now exercise, Hawaii and North 
Carolina excepted. 

(3) Promotion Of Equalltv Of Educational Opportunity.— -It is an important 
part of American rhetoric to hold ttiat we, unlike our European cousins, liave 
an “oi)on educational system”, In which an Individual’s opportunity to develop 
his Intellectual skills is unrelated to his place of residence or to the conditions 
of his birth, e.g., the status, i>olltlcal power, or Income of his parents. To make 
this promise consistent with the fact that states have delegated power of ele- 
mentary and secondary education to local authorities requires that the State 
place Its broad-based taxing powers behind those of the local units — or behind, 
at least, the taxing powers of the poorer ones. Otherwise, the richer school dis- 
tricts would be in a position to use their superior wealth to provide a head 
start for the children cf their resident households, thus defeating the rule that 
wealth should not be a determinant of educational opt^rtunitles within the 
public sector. This Is the same reasoning that Is applied when a large city 
makes the taxable resources of its neighborhoods available to support school 
services In |)Oor neighborhoods. 



cooieQaence of unerea distribution of wealth U wide rarUtion In the lacrlflce 
oeceMary to produce the same amount of money* Ai a rearlt, tbe multitude of decUloni 
that are made by dUtrlctg remirdlnir commitment to education is ererywhere welgbtM by 
wealth, in order for a poor district to procure a school as co^ os Ita thrice rich nelght^r. 
It most be willing to tax three times as hard : even then ft may be prevented from doing 
so by state-mandatM tax maxlmums. But In either case. It la ordinarily loft behind In the 
race for superior schools, for clearly tbe rich dUtrlct can always stay ahead If it dccldM 
to.” John ft, Coons. WUllam Clone IIX, and Stephen D. Sucarman. Private Wealth and 
pubUe Education, Cambridge* Harrard Unlrerslty Press. 1070. p. 21. ^ 

• nowerer. It Is hard to Imagine a declalon more fraught with pimmUe or dancer for a 
member of the rtslng generatl in than that which concerns the quality of education ho la 
to receive. Decisions on war and peace may bo the exception, bat these decisions are not 
delegated to local authorities. 
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(4) Extension and Improvement of Educational Services.— It local authorities 
were ieft strictiy on their own to find the money to run their schools, it might be 
Dosslble that they would be unwilUng to provide enough services— or as good 
services— as the State “needs”.® At the time the present system of state-local 
llmince in New York was developed, namely in the mid-twenties, one purpose of 
using State money to strengthen the fiscal base of local districts was to help them 
provide high school educations for their resident youth— either by toelr bulUlIng 
and operating high schools or by their being willing to pay tuition fees for their 
resident youth to attend institutions nearby. What one observed In the twenties 
was the effort to use State funds to extend the length of education experience 
beyond the elementary school years. At the present time, we note demands to use 
state funds to encouiage the extension of educational opiwrtunities into the yc®rs 
before kindergarten (“early education"), to provide peeper and more varl^ 
intellectual experiences for youth in the junior and senior high school years, to 

obtain more useful programs of vocational education, etc. ^ , 

Why would local districts, If left their own resources, fall to provide enough 
educational services to meet the needs of the state? The general economic arpi- 
ment Is as follows. Suppose resiwnslblllty for educational service— administration 
and finance— are devolved by the state on many small districts. The voters of 
any single district will enjoy roughly the same measure of social benefits of edu- 
cadon--or bear the same measure of social costs of failure to Provide enough 
educational ser\'ices — regardless of what their local educational budgets are. 
Hence It Is to the economic Interest of such districts to concentrate on private 
benefits and Ignore the social benefits (or costs). This statement ^n be miide 
more siicclflc. Assume that there is a set of relatively small school districts, each 
predominantly middle class, but each containing a minority of low-income 
latlon. It behooves the voters to see that the districts have gwd 
tory programs; otherwise, the educational asplraUons of the ma.1ority of tlm 
population would be frustrated and a loss of private benefits clearly would °^“r. 
It is a less economically compelling case to see to it tha t the mlno^y poor berame 
lltemte, even though It is well known that illiteracy is assocla^ with lifetime 
deiKmdence on public welfare, crime, i>oor 

eriitlons of the affected households, etc. The costs of these results of Ineffecth e 

schooling would be shared with residents of the 

Unlike private benefits or costs, they are not confined to 

single .small school district. A similar argument can be ma^ to^ow why districts 
fall to give priority to adjust lines to promote racial Integration. 

There are other reasons why school programs might be Inadequately financed 
In the absence of state assistance. One Is that poor dlstrlcte might simply lack 
the financial means to run good schools, no matter how well-meaning ^PH; 
latlons of those districts might be. Another Is that thresholds of exj^ndlture 
OT start-^p Ss of new may appear frighteningly high to <^al gov- 

ernments hence, some of them, at least, may require evidence of the stole s 
own financial commitment to the new’ programs— such as a program of early 
educatlon-befo they are wlUIng to undertake major steps toward their 

‘T'lasTgeneral point on the topic at hand: If one of the functions of state 
grants for educatimi is to Increase the willingness of local goyeraments to s^nd 
money on their schools, It would seem to follow that a dollar s Increase in stote 
aid may not always produce a dollar's increase in school expenditures. One pr ce 
of state and local cooi>eratIon in (Hlucatlonal ventures the districts would not 
SndeVtokrif le“ to their own devices might be tlmt local governments may 
divert Boino share of any increase in sUitc aid toward local tax relief. 

(5) Other Reasoni ^ — Four functions of state aid have bwn cited: reduction 
of excessive Inter-dlstrlct tax rates dIfferenUals; 

rtf ."S:i 

inentarrand »wndary promrni.^^^ financing of 

r««»nrc« allocation, the cconomlit haa yet to be very belpful. 
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nient of educational services. Admittedly, these functions are somewhat over- 
lapping; pursuit of any one is likely to lead to the accomplishment, partially 
at least, of the others. It is assumed, moreover, that there is general consensus 
that these are important and wortlnvliile functions of state grants for education. 

It is iK)ssible to mention other functions, but for these there is less assurance 
of consensus. First, state grants reduce reliance on. local taxation. This is re- 
garded as desirable by those who feel (a) that the property tax is a relatively 
lK)or flscal instrument and (b). that there is no satisfactory substitute levy for 
local use. 

iSecondy state grants can be used to increase the influence of the state govern- 
ment on policies in elementary and secondary education. This potential for state 
control would be favored by those who believe that the state’s capacit.v for plan- 
ning and applied research and the . state’s access to those kinds of information 
that are useful in control of educational operations are superior to such capac- 
ity and access on the part of local governments. It would also be favored by 
those who hold that the state government is less harassed than local govern- 
ments by deleterious iK>litical pressures. 

A KEY TOPIC IN EDUCATION FINANCE 

A central question in education finance today, perhaps the central question, 
is the future role of school district taxation. In several states, serious consid- 
eration is being given to having the state government provide all — or nearly 
all — of public school revenues. It i.s not a new idea, for Henry Morrison of the 
University of Chicago was urging it in the early 1930s, There is, indeed, grow- 
ing concern whether placing responsibility for raising funds on hundreds of 
local districts is conducive to development of a well-planned, eflJcient, and equit- 
able system of education. Freeing local boards of the responsibility to raise 
funds might allow them to devote their time and energy toward building better 
programs of instruction in the schools in their charge. It would not necessarily 
follow that school programs would be reduced to a drab level of uniformity, 
though this, of course, is a danger. Wliat is important, finally, is what happens to 
students in individual schools. So one way to judge the central question is to 
ask : Would the state’s assuming a larger share of revenue-raising responsibility 
heighten or reduce the value of subsidiarity /or the individual schools? 



The Development of the Present System of Finance 



(1) The Straycr-Haio Proposal and the Cole Act . — The present approach to 
State aid for education dates from the work of the Educational Finance Inquiry 
Commission in New York State (1921-24). A volume of the Commlssloirs report 
was prepared by George D. Strayer and Robert M. Haig; it offered what Pro- 
fe.ssor Paul Mort described as the “conceptual basis” of pre.sent-day practice in 
iHiualization.® Sometimes the basic arrangement of State-local finance is de- 
scribed as the “Strayer-Hnig formula;” nlternntivel.v, it is called the “founda- 
tion program plan.” With more or less important technical modific*ation.s. this 
fiscal device still determines the allocation of school fund.s to local district.s in 
the majority of states today. 

In describing the practice of New York State in the early 1920.S, Strayer and 
Haig stated: 

“A precise description of the basis upon which federal and state money is 
apportioned among the localities is an elaborate undertaking. The present ar- 
rangements are the product of a long history of piecemeal legislation. The result 
is chaos.” ’ 

The authors did provide, however, the following summary : 

“Almost all of the state aid is distributed primarily on a per-teacher quota 
basis which varies with the classification of the school district and, in the case 
of one of the quotas, with the assessecl valuation in the district. Approximately 
one-half of the state aid is entirely unaffected by the richness of the local eco- 
nomic resources back of the teacher, and the position which is so affected is al- 
located in a maimer which favors both the very rich and the very poor localities 
at the expense of those which are moderately well off.” • 



•Sw Qoorge D. Strayer and Robert M. Haig. Financing of Education in the State of 
I^tu) York, A Ueport Reviewed and Presented by the Educational Finance Inquiry Com- 
mUslon tinder the Auspices of the American Council on Education, New York, The Mac- 
millan Company. 1023jJThe Statement of Professor Mort appears In Paul R. Mort, Walter 
C. Reusser, and John W. Polley, Public School Finance, New York, M 



3rd ed.. 1900. p. 203. 

I Strayer and R. M. H?Ig, op. cit, p. 04 
• Ibid., p. 162. 
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lu moving toward thoir rocommondntlon for n now fiscal arrangement. Strayer 

ox^stf today and lias existed for many years a movement whlcli 1ms 
eomo to be known ns tbe ‘equalization of eduentlonal oMiortunlt.v or the equal- 
iziltioii of scliool supi)orL’ Those phrases are iutcrj)rcto(l in various \\nys. In Its 
nmst exfremc ‘s somewl.nt ns follows : The state should 

insure STeduratlonal facilities to every child within Its borders at a uniform 
effort throughout the state in terms of burden of taxation; the tax burden of 
SenUon should throughout the state he uniform In 

ity, and the provision of the schools^ should ho uniform in relation to the tdu 

‘"“Thir£“n modern 'Idng^a^^^ the proscription about tax bunion gocR 

However it is no longer possible to believe that “equal oducnUoiial facilities 
renresent “equal educational opportunity.” It is now iwcognized thiit equality of 
purchased inputs does not, on the average, produce equality of 
as between the different groups of our society. Put another way, it is held today 
that the learning requirements of one student may be different from ^ 
other and tliat an educational program to allow the first to develoi) his abilities 
in higli degree may be more or less expensive than a similar effective program 

^“Vp^iSiess^^rim proceed witli tbe development of tbe Strayer-llnlg for- 
miWlnsed inputs does not, on the average, produce equality of ediicution outpu^^ 
“To" carry into effect tbo principle of ‘equalization of e<lucatioiml 
nnd ‘equalization of school support’ ... it would 1)0 necesMry (1) to 
schools or make other arrangements sufficient to furnish the children in ev.ry 
locality within the state with equal educational opportunities up fo 
verified minimum; (2) to rnl.se the funds noccssnir 

or stale taxation adjusted in such manner ns to hear upon the ^ 

localities at the same rate in relation to their taxpaying ability ; ^ A ‘ 

vide adequately either for the supervision and control ^ ,^‘io7E^nhnSs 

their direct administration, by a state department of education. (Emphasis 

Note that the authors have now replaced "equal cdncntlonal /J**^*'**^ 
notion of “equnlitv up to some proscribed minimum. But note they suggest niso 

tuat b. dl^tlr ..lmla;.tarca W '‘Srs'S o to 

education. One of the drawbacks of cslncaflonnl pmctlco in New \ork State w 
that a school which is obviously nnd grossly falling to meet tear 

students is nllowcd to continue under the same local "’"""Konmnt^r 

after year. This particular suggestion of Strnyer nnd Haig has not yet been 

taken much into account . . ^ 

The i)ropo.« 5 al for the new system of stntedocnl finnroe was next put into Uic 

^°»^!rSIunta°n™'thnt there should be uniformity in the 

should he such a degree of state control over the expenditure 
school taxes ns may he necessary to Insure that the satisfactory minimum offering 
shall bo made at reasonable cost Since costs va^ dis^ 

state, nnd bear diverse relationships to the taxpaying nbllilles of the various dis 
trlcts, fbc achievement of uniformity wonld involve the following! 

(1) A local school tax in .support of the satisfactory minimum offering would 
Ih! levied In each district at n rate which would provide the necessary funds for 
that PtJrposc In the richest district ^ 

(il) This richest district then might raise all of its sch(ml money by meims or 
the local tax, assuming that a satisfactory tax, capable of being locally ndmln- 

IstertKl, could ho devised. ... . , t _ n.„ »nn,<> 

nil) Every other district could he permitted to levy a local tax at the same 

rateandappiy tlic proceeds toTvard the cost of srhof .ls, hut . ,t. 

(iv) Since the rate is uniform, their tax would lie sufficient to meet the cost, 
only In the richest districts nnd the dcflclcnch'; would be made up ny mbic 

An example may help clarify llic plan. Siitjos,' It Is iletemlned 
remains a problem to this dny> that a “snt|sfiwt<»ry offering cost.s 
student per year. Suppose further that the riehrv, district tms nu "^^7' J"'"* 
ation of $i0.000 per student TTien a levy of ^TOO . >!';ndred of nsse.ssed vnl a 

* r»M.. p. 17,'t. 
i»n>M.,pp. 174-176. 

u nid. 
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tion will Onaiice tie school program in the richest district. All districts would 
be expected to tax themselves nt the $3.00-per-hundred rate or higher. Every 
ai.striet but Uie richest would receive some state aid. How much? Just enough 
to meet the deficiency between the yield of the .$3.00-per-hundred lew and the 
cost of the minimum offering. A district wiUi $39,000 of assessed valuation per 
student^uld receive $30 per student from the state. Likewise, a district with 
only .$2,000 per student of assessed valuation would receive from the state $1,140 
for each of Its students. All districts could provide the minimum offering, then, 
while paying a local tax at no higher rate than would bo paid for a $1,200 pro- 
gram In the richest district. * v . i 

The Strayer-IIaig proiwsal was translated into legislative form in Xew York 
State by Professor Paul Mort In a rei>ort to the Special Joint Committee on 
Taxation and Retrenchment (Daveniwrt) in 1925. The cost of the “foundation” 
or basic program was estimated nt $70 per student. The local contribution rate 
was set at 1.5 mills per dollar of the full value of property. It wms further 
provided that no district should receive less state aid than it had formerly 
revived. This proposal, the Cole Law, was adopted by the Legislature In 192.5. 

Morts simple proposal was subject to much adjustment. The dollars-pcr- 
student measure of local district need was quickly changed into a dollar-i>er- 
teacher measure. The local contribution rate was revised periodically Though 
I rofesror Mort has been against the state’s offering financial Incentives to local 
clstrlcts to spend money on schools, an Incentive provision was built into the 
system w that districts did not receive tlie full amount of equalization money 
to which they were otherwise entitled unless they were spending not 1.5 mills 
or local tax levy for schools but 5 mills. Nonetheless, the main features of the 
plan were those sketched by Professors Strayer and Haig— and so they remain 
in the plan In use today. 

Some iMPnnFECTioxs in Application of the Stbayer-Haio Formula 

In practice, the Strayer-Halg system of state-local finance has a number of 
drawbacks ; 

(a) States which use the plan. Including New York, often leave their school 
districts in a relatively miequallzed condition. That is, some low-wealth districts 
find It nwessary to levy a local tax at a high rate to produce a low-expenditure 
(per student) program, while at the same time rich districts are able to provide 
themselves with high expenditure (per student) at low tax rates. Thus, the 
relation between quality of school program provided In different districts (as 
measured by dollar expenditure per student) and local tax effort is inverse, 
rather than direct A body of legal experts across the country is now raising the 
question whether such a condition — a condition, essentially, under which the 
state dispenses public education services according to the wealth of districts it 
Itself has created — is constitutionally suspect under equal protection guarantees 
of state and federal constitutions. 

It might appear strange that a fiscal device whose chief object is “equalization” 
fails so notably on an equity standard. There are at least three reasons why the 
result Is obtained: 

(I) The dollar value of the minimum educational offering Is commonly set so 
low that many districts, rich and poor alike, find it necessary to exceed it Above 
the value of the minimum offering (or foundation program), the inter-district 
differences in assessed valuation per student have their full effect Suppose, for 
example, the value of the minimum offering is $1200 per student and two districts, 
call them A and B, each elect to spend $1600 per student Let assessed valuation 
per student in A be $20,000 and in B, $6,000. The extra tax rate effort to advance 
expenditures from $1200 to $1600 per student is $2.00 per hundred in A and $8.00 
per hundred in B. Suppose B could advance its rate only by $4.00 per hundred, 
taking account of local fiscal realities, not to mention possible legal constraints 
imposed by tax limitations. It would have half the supplementary program of A 
at twice the supplementary tax rate. 

(il) The local contribution rate Is seldom set at that rate which would pay 
for the foundation program In the richest district. Given the very unequal dis- 
tribution of non-resident ial properties, the richest district (on an assessed 
valuation per student basis) is likely to be very rich Indeed, and the mandatory 
local contribution rate would be very small. The result In a literal reading of 
the Strayer-Halg formula would be that the state government would be paying 
for about all of education senicos. To avoid this result, a higher local contribu- 
tion rate is chosen than that which would raise the value of the foundation 
program In the richest district 
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(iii) Theoretically, then, those rich districts which raise more than the value 
of the foundation program per student at the standard local contribution rate 
should turn that excess over to the state for redistribi^ion to Poorer district. 
The contrary happens, in that such rich districts are given a flat Bra°t per 
student The result is anti-equalizing. If one should take the simple position that 
equity would prevail if the flat grant were abolished, then one must reckon with 
the fact that several of the boroughs of New York City are “flat grant districts 
for the purpose of computing State aid for education. 

Two Ai.TEUNAxrvE PnoposALS FOR Reform of Education Finance 

(11 Power equalizing.— This is a very simple idea that cuts through the long 
involved discussion that school finance experts hold about foundation Program 
nlans percentage grants, and the like. Professor John E. Coons of toe 
Faculty^ University of California, Berkeley, has suggested that there should be 
a pmiirclationshlp between the effort a local school district makes In supporting 
its schools, as measured by tax rate, and the amount of money tliat Is made a'aH* 
able per student for its school programs.^ This relationship could be expressed 
in such a table as the following : 



Effort‘local lax rale (per PCO 
of assessed valuation) 



Dollars available for elemenlary/ 
secondary programs per weighled 
student 



$1.00 

1.50 
2.00 

2.50 
3.00 



$800 

1,200 

1,600 

2,000 

2,400 



The flKures, of course, are Illustrative only, but the essential idea Is this, 
all districts that levied local tax at the same rate would have arailabl^e 
pniinl < 5 iims of money per weighted student to spend on their educational 
Sn.n?It is”?obLl^that fhe State would wish to establish both min- 
imum and maximum values for school spending. «f «„ no/>»a 

In order for a state to establish a power equalizing system, it is 
sary that it stand ready to subsidize educational Programs in ix^cr dis- 
tricts. The degree of subsidy will bo greater as the district s ijoorcr If 
dlffCTcnces in assessed valuation per student are very large, “Ight tura 
out that rich districts, on the other hand, paid more in local school 
they were allowed to spend on their educational programs. Politically sproking, 
this situation would be distressing, and it could be avoided ^ ® ^ 

ing action to reduce inter-district differences in assessed valuat on stodent. 
As we have already noted, statewide taxation of non-residentlal real proper- 
tiM would serve to accomplish this. - , 

(2) Full State Funding.— PrimaTS impetu.s tow^d full state of ^ 

mentarv and secondary education has coma from the Advisoiy Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations which conducted a “^tlonal study. In 1PG9, 
the Commission stated: “In light of an exhaustive study of State a J to l^- 
cal Government, the Advisory Commission concluded that in the long run 
substantially all the non-federal financing of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation should be shifted from the local property tax to the superior tax re- 
sources of the State governments.’”* In 10«0 tn finv 

The essential features of full state funding were pr^ented in ^9 in Gov- 
ernor Mllllken’s proposals for education reform in Michigan. In summary, they 

are the fo provides nearly all the money for the operation of demen- 

taiy and secondary schools, (Costs of new capital constimctlon may he left 
to the local authorities, as well as costs of servicing existing debt). Tlie ad- 
dltlonnl state revenues necessary to meet ‘Tull costs” of oiHsratlng elementary 
andSonS^ .sclu^ls may be obtained b.v a statewide iwrty^^^^^^ 
inton<?lve u«:e erf state Income taxes or sales taxes, or by the introduction 
of a new tax luS as the levy on value added, 

on Intergovernmental Relations has recently reversed its 1069 stand against 
the use of a statewide property tax, at least as a transitional measure. 

« John eTcooi. 8. William U. Clnnc III and Stephen D.^^garman, Private Wealth and 
Office, iOG0, p. 22. . \ ' 

m- 
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(ll) It is ordinarily necessary to eradicate most of tbe differences in levels 
of 8i)endlng for local educational services before full state funding can be fully 
operational. The state government, that Is, can hardly underwrite programs 
in which some districts are receiving twice the benefit of other districts. Stair 
has estimated the costs of “levelling up’* expenditures for current oi>eratlons to 
the 75th percentile of districts in New York to be $451,099,000; cost to “level 
up” to the 90th i>erccntlle would be in the order of $1,351,020,000, This level- 
ling up cost could bo spread over several years of the State’s budget, of 
course. 

(ill) The State must determine a defensible basis for distributing money to 
school districts. It is likely that the State would take into account differences 
in wage and salary levels in the various regions of the State, and the special 
educational rcqulreinents of different types of students, 

(Iv) The process of determining how much money should be spent In In- 
dividual school districts would ease if the State established regional edu- 
cational centers to supply si>cclal services, such as vocational education, pro- 
grams for the handicapped, remedial programs, programs for the gifted (in- 
cluding the scientifically and artistically gifted), student transport, health 
sendees and the like, to districts on their order. Under this process, the state 
distributes cducattonal services as such to districts and avoids some of the 
necessity for making precise intcr.distrlct judgments about needs for cash. It is 
“aid In kind," rather than aid in money, 

(V) Local authorities should be granted limited powers to supplement their 
educational programs by local taxation. It Is now commonly proposed that this 
siipplcmcntarv lew Itself should he “power ciiiiallzcd,** .In the waj described 
in Section (1) above. As the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions has stated, “, , , The Comml.sslon a.ssuincs that there would he a limited 
opportunity for local enrichment of the educational program. However, failure 
to clrcuinscrlbc the amount of local cnrlchiucnt — by limiting It to 10 percent 
of the Stale grant, for example — would inulcrmlnc Its , , . objective — (to create) 
n fiscal environment more conducive to educational opportunity , ,* 

(vl) Implicit in the arrangement for full state funding Is some control oyer 
the powers of local school districts to engage in collective bargaining with 
professional and non-professional staff. One possibility Is that bargaining 
salary schedules and pensions would be conducted on a regional basis. This 
would establish region-wide costs of salarle.s per teacher, which would be rec- 
ognized in the State's distribution of grants to districts within any given region. 
At the same time, bargaining on detailed working conditions could be conducted 
locally. 



M 23, 

Senator Moxdale. Thank you very much for a most stimulating 

contribution. , , . 

Our final witness this morning is IMi’S. Cfvtnarine Barrett, the presi- 
dent-elect of tlie National Education Association. Mrs. Barrett, will 
you come to the witness table. We are glad to have you here. We always 
appreciate the NEA and what they have contributed and continue to 
contribute to the work of this committee and to education in this 
coimtrj’. 

STATEMENT OF CATHA3UNE BARRETT, PRESIDENT-EL7.CT, NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY GLEN 
ROBINSON, DISECTOR, NEA RESEARCH DIVISION, AND STANLEY 

j. McFarland, assistant executive secretary for gov- 
ernment RELATIONS AND CITIZENSHIP 

Bakoett. Thank you. Senator Alondale. It’s nice to see you 
again. I saw you from a distance at our national assembly in Detroit 
and was very impressed with your comments. 

Senator Moxdale. You are very kind. 





Mrs. BAnitJTTi’. As vow know, I nni Cwtluirinc Barrett, president- 
elect of tlie NEA, aiul you know that we are a 1.1-million teacher or- 
ganization. I’m a classroom toacherj have boon all my life, I teach at 
Danvem School, -which is an innercity school in the city of Syracuse, 
when I am not on leave of absence as I am at the moment. Of our 46 
schools, we have appro.vimatcly 16 innercity schools in a school popula- 
tion of bct-w'ccn 28,000 and 00,000 youngstoi-s. 

I verj' much appreciate this opportimity to draw your attention to 
the current financial crisis facing our schools. 

With me are Glen Robinson, director of the NEA Research Division, 
and of coui-se, yon know Stanley J. McFarland^ our assistant execu- 
tive secretary for Government Relations and Citizenship. We are here 
to report on a quick survey of the Nation’s largest school systems 
which we conducted to determine some hard facts about the extent 
of the financial crisis which is undermining the education of our school 

childixm. . i -i i. 

Without reference to many numbers, I would like to describe the 
kinds of cutbacks which are taking place this year and what they 
mean in terms of pupil learning and well-being. If the committee 
wislies, Dr. Robinson will follow me with an explanation of how the 
survey was made,’ how reliable the information is, how many school 
systems are cutting different kinds of staff and programs, and a report 
on the education manpower situation this year. 

Senator Moxdai.e. Perhaps because of shortage of time, you will 
submit that for the record.* 

!Mr. Robinson. Fine. 

Mm. Babrktt. We are also presenting for vour information two ad- 
ditional NEA studies. The study entitled “School Bond and BudOTt 
or Tax Referenda” indicates the local taxpayer’s record in voting for 
bonds to build schools and tax referenda to pay the increasing costs 
of public education. About one-half of the referenda arc failing. 

The second study is the NEA’s annual survey of “Teacher &ipply 
and Demand.” For the first time since World War IIj we have almo^ 
enough qualified teachers to provide adequate educational services. It 
is ironic that in many of our great city school systems there arc not 
funds forthcoming to maintain even last year’s minimal levels of 
service. 

Senator Moxoat.e. I hai-e heard these people say -wc have a surplus 
of teachers. Actually, now would be the time to really launch an all- 
out attack on di.sadvantage by bringing these teachers to hear in the 
numbers required. If we could fully fund and adopt a Child Develop- 
ment Act. tlierc would be a need for several thousand teachem. Perhaps 
some of the needs would come later, but there would be an immediate 
quick need for them. As a matter of fact, this would be a good time to 
start it. Otherwise, wc are not going to be able to find quanfied profes- 
sionals without a longer period of training. 

Mrs. Babrktt. I quite agree -with yon on this. 

Now. a Ik)x score on the crisis. On September 14. the NEA Research 
Division sent telegrams asking the superintendents of 103 school sys- 
tems, Inclndlng all of the largest sy.stems enrolling .50,000 pupils or 
more and a few others, if there were financial cutbacks in staff and 




• See Pnrt lOD. Appendix X 
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school program this year because of a financial crisis. "Within 4 clays, 
aclmhiistrative officers in 63 sj'stems responded. 

63 School. Systf^ls Enronr 

Forty-one systems reported some kind of rollbacks taking place be- 
cause of financial limitations. 

Thirteen systems reported a “hold the line" budget of no cnthack.s 
but no improvements either. Some of tluse inclicated t.hej’ would be 
in crisis by the end of this school year or next if additional revenues 
were not forthcoming. 

Nino systems reported they had adequate funds to support last year’s 
program and to make a little prqgi*css toward improving education. 

I had tlie opportunity last evening to spe.ak to the busines.s and pro- 
fessional men's group in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Poughkeepsie is one of 
our embattled citie.s as far as edneation is concerned. Out of a facultv 
of a little over 500 toachei’s, in June the Board of Education dismissea 
112 teachers. 

.Senator JHoxdale. Twenty-five percent? 

Wrs. Baurett. Right, because of inadequate fimds to operate at last 
year's level this year. 

At the outset, I want to make the record clear that the culprit in 
these cutbacks is not the increase in teachers’ salaries. Teachers’ sal- 
aries have, indeed, gone up — ^bnt at a pace which is just behind, and 
not ahead of, other professional workers, both men and women. 

Senator Moxdai.e. You have a table there ? 

^frs. Barrett. Wo have supplied table 1* to indicate that. 

Senator Moitoale. All right. That will be placed in the record? 

Mrs. Barrett. Right. 

Fin'axciai. Crisis as Sciioot. Beoins 

Tliis is the beginning of the school year. It is confusing enough in 
normal times. These times arc abnomial and chaotic. A financial 
crisis is compoimded by court-ordered int^ration in many of these 
. systems. Pupils and teachers are transferred from schools where they 
expected to to assigned to other schools for the worthy purpose of 
achieving racially balanced classrooms. Some school sy^ms still do 
not know how many pupils or teachers will actually be on their rolls. 
In two or three States, the State legislatures are still meeting on ques- 
tions of raising taxes to increase State funds for schools. 

The last minute regulations of the Department of Agriculture, 
which reduce the funds available for lunches for needy children, fur- 
ther complicate the situation, throwing the cost back on the local 
level , where funds do not exist. 

Then there is the wage-price freeze and the confusion over its ap- 
plication to teachers’ salaries. 

I have no doubt that in some TOmmunitics citizens and civic leaders 
will rally and find hinds to mitigate some of the losses cited here. In 
others, they will not, and the crises will deepen. 

Of those school s^•stcms polled, 23 cut back a total of 4,388 regular 
teaching positions. 
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Senator ^Ioxdale. In other wo^s, 23 of the systems that responded 
to your poll this year are reducing their regular positions by’ 4,388 
teachers below last year? 

Mrs. Barrett. This is correct. There was one systennvhich indumtod 
cutbacks, but was unable to mve the number. Otlier systems indi- 
cated that a job freeze is in effect. No vacancies which come up dur- 
ing the year will be filled under that freeze. This means largjer classes, 
less individualized instruction, less time to meet tl>c pupils’ needs. 
Especially in ghetto schools — nnd I can speak firsthand on tliat i^c — 
time with the indi\’idual cliild is the most important element in in- 
struction. Tliis is when wo make him feel important Wc give him 
some feeling of self-sufficiency nnd self-r^pcct that ho gets in no other 
way, nnd this is important to the receptivity of the child to learning 
in the first place. 

As you know, wc rc.-illy got through to many of our so-call^ slow 
learners through s[)ecial programs in art. music, drama, industrial arts, 
nnd physical education. Pupils who do not achieve quickly in basic 
subjects frequently acliieve remarkably well here and this success is a 
Iroy to faster learning in other subjects. Special teachers for art, music, 
drama, industrial arts, and physical education certainly arc not frills. 
Yet, teachers of these subjects were cited as those most frequently cut. 

Title I Funds Pkovide Extr<\ Progilvjis 

In my own city school system, we arc able to provide art, music, 
physical education, and some additional programs in the arts by rea- 
son of Title I funds. Wc arc finding ourselves severely handicapped 
this year by the regulations that have b<»n laid down regarding who in 
our inncr-city schools may participate in those programs. At the mo- 
ment in those schools where we have art, music, and physical education 
down threugh grade 1 by reasons of Federal fundsj wc find that some 
youngsters arc being deprived of these extra classes, if wc can call them 
c.xtra, because the familv income isn’t quite low enough to be con- 
•sidcred the poverty level. I suspect that some instances might be so 
ridiculous as to deny the child’s eligibility because the family income 
is a dollar more than the poverty level. 

Senator AIondale. Tlicn, that gets back to what Mr. Benson and I 
were talking about — making funds available for children who arc full j’ 
as much in need of it as those who are receiving Title I assistance. 

Jfrs. Barrett. And in need of it in many other areas. Stan has 
somethinghe would like to offer here. , , . 

Mr. I^IcFarland. Senator, possibly because of the limit of funding. 
Title I regulations provide that schools that do not have 70 or 80 per- 
cent disaovantaged students could not qualify for Title I funds. 

Senator ^Iondale. At all ? 

Mr. McFarkvjtd. At all. ... 

Senator Mondalf.. Yes. Is that under the present Title I rights? 

ifr. McFarland. Yes, sir. 

Senator AIondale. In other words, they say in effect that the poor kid 
has to find a poor scliool, a school composed of poor .students in order to 
be entitled. If he’s a poor student in a rich school,hc’sont. 

Afr. McFarland. Wlien Title I started, there was 25 to .qo percem 
disadvantage school population requirement. Now the percentage has 
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iiim*n«wl to 70 to 80 percent, because money isn’t available to fund 
more pmirnini.s. , , . 

Afrs. nAunKTT. The niimliers of school nurses, psvcholojnsts. and 
jpiidance counselors wore also re<hice<l, as wore school administrative 
and su]>ervi.sorj' ]>ersoiincl. principals, and clerical and maintenance 
workers. 

•Senator MoNi>.\f,r- So that the teaching conditions are just part of it. 
In addition to that, the teachers aides and other kinds of assistants 

were also cut i , , , i , 

Mrs. BAnmn-r. And I can’t speak too stronjrly alxmt the need for 
the teacher aide in the inner-city school. Tlic teacher aide in .«o many 
ways durinp a day frees the teacher to do the actual job of teaching. 

Senator MovDAf.r.. Riplit. • ,. • , i i • 

Mrs. BAunETT. And in some instances do it on an individual basis, 
which is liasic to the whole problem. Teacher aides other than those 
funded by Federal propmnis nave bwn eliminated in some systems and 
cutback drastically in others. Tlic aide Js an indispensable asset in the 
larpc urban cla.ssroom. The aide works in clerical, custodial, and Icam- 
inp situations under tlio teacher’s supervision. The aide frees the teach- 
er to work individually with pupils or with smaller proiips of pupils, 
and in addition — and this is very important — the aide is a -vital liai- 
son Ix'tweeu the school and the community. Moi^ often we try to draw 
tho.se aides from the individual school communitv at large. 

Funds to pay snbstitiilo teachers have been eliniinatcd or severely 
curtailed. Yo i cannot leave a class unattended nor can you send chil- 
dren homo if the regular teacher is sick. 

Reduced Hotjus por Students 

A reduced nmul)cr of course hours for secondary pupils, split ses- 
sions. and a shortened school j-uar arc other ways school systems will 
cope with the financial crisis. If the Ohio Legislature does not come up 
with relief before adjourning, schools in Dayton will Ijc out of money 
and will close about October 1.5. Tliey will not reopen until Jamiary 
when the new fiscal year begins. Chicago pupils will lose 2 weeks. 

Of the systems reporting cuts, 18 have reduced budgets for instruc- 
tional materials. In many systems there are both staff and instructional 
materials cutbacks. 

Now, I can dramatize for you the effect of cutbacks in materials. As 
a teacher. I have bad the experience of walking into niy office to regis- 
ter and to- indicate that I needed a supply of something as simple ns 
ch.alk. Two sticks of chalk were handed to me ns my allotment for the 
next few days because there was a shortage of instnictional supplies. 
This happened before this year’s cutback. The incident dramatizes a 
little bit, I believe, of what we artj talking nlront in cutbacks of instruc- 
tional materials. 

Education Prograxi “Gone To Pot” 

May I describe the situation reported in a Southern system. President 
Nixon has said that Federal funds may not be used for busing. Tlie 
Governor of the Southern State is sotting the samo^ restriction on use 
of State funds. The Supreme Court has ordered busing. The funds for 





busing obviously must conic from local funds, \vbich will eat up vir- 
tiinlly all tlic local resources. Hence, tliore will Iw? no funds for teacb* 
ing supplies for pupils, except those who are in a Ketlerul progt^ni. 
Tiie parents cannot be comiwllcd to supply tencbiiig supplies for tbeir 
children who arc elementarv pupils. Tims, some children will have 
supplies and some will not, lliere will be no teacher aides. The teach- 
ers will get no salaiy incrc.ascs. Tire general education program was 
described- — onite adequately, I would tliink — as “gone to pot, 

A s^-stem in New England reported that maintenance of school plant 
was eliminated except for repairs essential to the health and safety 
of the pupils. 

A western system whjch is incrc.asiiig in nninlier of pupils will 
increase class size and eliiniiiate teacher aides. The allocation for in- 
struction is cut back to the 1966 level despite an increase of 60 per- 
cent in costs of these materials since 1966. 

I urge you to read the reports from the system which arc attached. 
As a teacher, of course, I am shocked and utterly dismayed. 

Since 1966. when ESEA went into effect, State and local taxes 
liavo supplied an additional $15.7 billion for schools, niising Uic 
revenue collected from their own tax sources to $39 billion. Over the 
same period funds from tlie Federal Governrnent for public schools 
have increased $900 million to a total of $2.9 billion. 

It is clear that States and their local school ^'stems cannot TOnt inue 
their heroic effort to smiply additional funds to support- the iiicro.osc 
in educational costs. This year, many pupils will get less education 
than last year — and far less than they ne<». The time has come when 
a large increase in Federal funds is critically needed to ma^tain a 
reasonable rate of improvement in educational services. Tlie NEA Iw- 
lievcs the Federal share should be at least one-third of the cost of pub- 
lic schools^ and we hope that members of the committee will help us 
acliievc this goal. 

Tliank you very much. 

Senator Moxdale. Thank you very much for a most useful state- 
ment, and particularly for the efforts to which the NEA went to pro- 
cure these reallv dramatic, and indeed heartbreaking fipires on the 
disastrous cutbacks being visited upon the .tVmerican school systems 
in this country. 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF CATHARIXE RARRETT 



I am C.'itharine Barrett, President-Elect of the National Edncatlon A««ocla- 
tlon, representing some 1.1 million of the nation’.*? teachers. M.v classroom trach- 
Ing position is with the Syracuse City School System In the heart of the rity s 
lowo.st Income apesi. I appreciate thl.s opportunity to draw this Committees 

attention to the current fiscal crisis facing onr schools. . 

With me are Glen Robinson, Director of the NEA Research Divi.sion. and 
Stanley J. McFarland, Assistant Executive Secretary for Ooremment Relations 
and Cltlrr-nshlp. We are here to report on a quick survey of the nation ’.s largest 
school systems which we conducted to determine some facts about the extent of 
the financial crisis which Is undermining the edncatlon of our .school children. 
Without' reference to many numbers, I would like to do.scrlbe the kinds of 
cutlMcks which are taking place this year and v.-hat they mean lii terras of 
pupil learning and well-being. If the Committee wishes. Dr. Robinson will follow 
me xrlth an explanation of how the survey was made, how reliable the Informa- 
tion Is, how many .school systems are cutting different kinds of staff and pro- 
grams, and a report on the education manpower sitnation this year. 
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Wc ore also preacntlns for your infomuitlon two additional NBA studies. The 
srtodjr cnUUcd School Bond and Budget or Tax Referenda indicates the local 
taxpayer's record In rotln^ for bonds to bnild schools and tax referenda, to pay 
the Increasing cos'-i of pnbllc edocatlon. About one-half of the rcfereiida arc 
failing: 

The second stnciy la the NBA’a annual sanrey of Teacher Supply and Demand, 
Tor the first time since World War II we have almost enough cnmiificd teadwrs 
to proTidc adeq natc edocatioDal a e rr i ce a . It is ironic that in many of oor great 
dty school .systems there are not funds forthcoming to maintain eren last year's 
minimal lerels of aerrice. 

Now, a box score on the crisis. On September 14 the NBA Researrh DiTi.«ion 
sent telegrams asking the soperlntcndent.s of 103 school .<qrstcms. inctndinc all 
of the largest systems enrolling JVO.OOO pnpils or more and a ftw others If there 
were financial cnthacks in staff and school program thh year of a 

fin.ancial erfsiss. WHIiIn four d.iy.s. admini.stmtirc officers in G.3 systems respondrtl : 
41 systems reported .«ome kind of mllhaclu taking place btranse of finanri'ii 
liinitations; 13 .«y.«lems reported a “hold the line'’ budget of no cutbacks hut 
no Improvements cH’ier. -Some of these indicated they would he In crl.«i.s by the 
end of this school year or next If additional revenues were not forthcoming; ntid 
n .*ysiems rrportcfl tliey had adequate fund.s to support last year's program and 
to meke n little pmgr^^s toward improving edneation. 

At the^ont.««et I w.int to make the record clear that the culprit in these cntback.s 
is not the increase in teachers’ salaries. Teachers’ salaries have Indeed gone 
up— but at a pace which is just I»ehind, and not ahead of. other iirofessionnl 
workers, both men and women (Sec tabic 1). 

^ This ;s the beginning of the whool year. It is cnnfn.slng cnongh in normal 
times. ’These times an? abnormal and chaotic. A financial crl.«is is compounded 
iiy conrt-oniered integration In many of these systems. Pupils and teachers are 
transferretl from .schools where they expected to be assigned to other scliools 
for the worthy pnrpose of nebiering racially halanced cla«ssrooms. fiome school 
systems still do not know how many pupils or teachers will actually be on their 
roll.s. In two or three states, the state legislatures are still meeting on questions 
of raising taxes to increase state funds for schools. 

The last minute regulations of the Department of Agricultnre which rcflnce 
the fnnds available for Inncbes for needy children further compiicafe the sifna- 
tion, throwing the cost back on the local lerel— where funds do not exist. 

’Then there is the wage-price freeze and the coafn^on over its application to 
teachers .salaries. 

I have no donht th.it in some communities; citlrcns and civic loaders will rallv 
and find fnnds to mitigate some of the losses cited here. In others they will not— 
and the cri.ses will deepen. 

Of those .school .systems polled, 23 ent back a total of 4,388 r^lar teaching 
positions. There was one system which indicated cnthacks bnt was nn.ahle to 
give the number. Other systems indicated that a job freeze is in effect. No 
vacancies which come np during the year will be filled. This means larger classe-s. 
less individnalized instruction, less time to meet the pnpils’ needs. Esi^ally 
in ghetto schools;, lime with the individual child is the most important element 
In instruction. This is when we make him feel important. 

As yon know, we really get throngh to many of onr .so-called slow learners 
tlirongh .special Ttrogmm.s in art, mnsic, drama, Indastrl.al art.s, and physicial 
edneation. Pnpils who do not achieve quickly In basic subjects frequently achieve 
remarkably well here and this success is a key to faster learning in other sulh 
jects. Special teachers for arts, mu^c. drama, industrial arts, and physical edu- 
cation are not frilLs. Yet teachers of these subjects were cited as those most 
frequently ent 

*1116 numbers of school nurses, psychologists, and guidance counselors were 
also redneed, as were school administrative and supervisory personnel, prin- 
cip.ats. and clerical and maintenance workers. 

'Teacher aides other than those fonded by federal programs have been elimi- 
nated in .some .systems and ent back drastically in others. The aide is an in- 
di.spens.ahle asset In the large nrban c1a.ssroom. The aide works la clerical, cus- 
todinl. and le.'imlng .sUn.atlons nnder the teacher’s .supervision, *1110 aide frees 
the tender to work individnally with pnpils or with smaller groups of pupils. 
In addition, the aide is a vital liaison between the school and the communitv. 

Funds to pay snbstltnte teachers have been eliminated or severely curtailed. 
Ton can not leave a class unattended nor can you send children home if the 
regular teacher Is .sick. 
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A rrducpd number of course hours for secondarr pupils, spilt sessions, and a 
shortened school year arc other ways sdiool systems wilt cope with the financial 
crisis. If the Ohio tceislolurc docs not conse op with relief before adjoumlnir, 
schools In Dayton will be out of money and will close about October 15. They will 
not reopen until January when the new fiscal year beffins. The Dayton pupils will 
lose mote than two months learning time this year. Chicago poplla will lose two 

Of the s yst em reporting cuts, 18 hare reduced budgets for ln.structionnI ma- 
teriali*. In many systems there are both staff and instructional materials cntbadcs. 

May I describe the situation reported in a southern system. President Xixon 
h.a.<« said that federal funds may not be used for busing. The gor«'tuor of the 
southern state I.s setting the same restriction on use of sfa,"e fnndj. The Supreme 
Court has ordered busing. The funds for busing obviously rr..rft come from local 
funds which will cat up virtually all the local resources. Hence, there will be 
no funds for teaching supplies for pupils, except those So are In a federal 
program. The parents can not be compelled to supply teaching supplies for their 
children who arc elementary pupils. Thus some children will have supplies and 
«omc will not There will be no teacher aides. The teachers will get no salary 
Increases. The general education program was described as "gone to pot” 

A system in New England rei^irted that maintenince of school plant was 
eliminated except for repairs es.«cntial to the health and safety of the pupils. 

A western system which is incnaslng io number of pupils will increase diss 
.size and eliminate teacher aides. The allocation for instruction is cut back to 
the 1965 level despite an increase of 90 % in costs of these materials since 1966. 

I urge yon to read the reports from the systems which are attached. As a teacher, 
I am sbocke<I. 

Since 1960 when ESEA went Into effect, state and local taxes have supplied an 
additional .^1.5.7 billion for schools, raising the total revenue colh cted from their 
own tax sources to S39.0 billion. Over the .same period funds from the federal 
government for public schools have increased $900 million to a total of $2.9 
billion. 

It Is clear that states and thdr local school systems cannot contlnne their heroic 
effort to supidy additional funds to .<»npport the Increase In edncalional costa. 
This year many pupils will get less education than last year — and far less than 
they need. The time has come when a large Increase In Metal funds Is critically 
needed to m.'iintain a reasonable rate of Improvement In edncatlonal services. 
The XEA believes the federal share shonid be at least one-third of the cost of 
public schools, and we hope that members of this Committee will help us achieve 
this lual. 

Senator Mondale. I have a statement hero from Glen Robinson. 
Perhaps, in light of this data, yon might comment briefly or read 
this statement, whichever you preJer. 

Let's see, on September 14, you sent a wire to these school qrstcras. 
How manv school systems f 



Mr. Robixson*. Tnere were 1 13 in all , Senator. 

Senator ^foxnALE. One hundred thirteen, and asked the information 
as set forth in your statement, and yon received an immediate ^ponsc 
from R3 systems. Tliat itself is nnnsual and that's an expression, too, 
of the emergency, isn't it? 

Mr. Romxsox. Yes, especially with the District of Columbia tele- 
phone system in onr sector being out for a morning. We missed a 
number of calls on that day, we're mire. 

These calls supplying ns the data were made mainly cither by the 
.superintendent or an assistant .superintendent or close staff member 
who was knowledgeable of the situation at the time. 

TTc would likclto stress, though, that these data were ha.ced on the 
facts available at the time and that these conditions can and do change, 
so this was a very quick study. 

Senator Moxuaee. Quick. 

^fr. Romxsox. And w-e would not want to add any more validity 
and reliability to the study than is implied with this quick telegram 
and telephone response. 
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Senator Mondalk. I think you did that at our request? 

Mr. Romxsnx. Ves, we did^ Senator. 

Senator Mokdale. And were preatful for it. I think well place 
the full statement of Dr. Robinson in the recoi d as thomrh rend ; parts 
1, 2, and the tables that set forth your fimlinfrs, will be found in 
the api>cndix of the record.^ 

PUEPARED STATEMENT OF GLEN RORINSON 

On Septemlwr 14, tlio XEA Research Division receivcHl tlio request to “milect 
hard data” on flie extent of the Unandnl crisis In tlie public scliooK The request 
for the Information was urgent and needled within a week. That afternoon a 
niirht letter was senr to stiperintendents of the S3 Inrjrest local school systems 
enroll inj; TrO.OOO or more pupils and 20 additional systems so that the stxrvey wotild 
cover at least one city (either the major system or the capital city) in ench 
state. The nfpht letter read a.s follows : 

’'Unrently noexl Information for Senate lienrlnps about effects of financially 
Indticed cnthnrks In public schools. Dl.^rejrnrd cutl>acks relnted to enrollment 
rcflnctions. Telephone collect 202/833-5400, 5408 or 54.58 before nonn Sep- 
teml)cr 17- 

“A- Have yon had financial cutbacks this school year? 

••B. If so to what extent have the following been nMlnccxl: regular teachers, 
sn Institutes, specialized teachers, other profes.«ional staff, teacher aides, teaching 
materials, etc. 

**0. Cite otitcomes such as larger classes, shortened day, program rediirtion.s, 
ser^it'e reductions, staff reassignment, shortencil year. etc. 

•‘D. Which sources of funds are cut back : federal, state, local. 

•*Olen Robinson, 

DircctortXEA Research D/n>iow.*’ 

The response was surprirtrig; in only four days we received telephone calls 
from (>3 systems. Time was too short to use a random .sample of schofil systems 
or to make follow up calls to school systems which did not phone back. We no 
doubt lost some responses as a section of the Washin^on D.C. telephone system 
was blacked ont becau.se of rain on Friday, September 17, 

It should be stressed that the information reported here is ba.scd on the beat 
Information the school superintendents had at the time they or their staff mem- 
bers telephoned us. Some systems did not have final budgets or contracts with 
teachers and other employees at the time of the survey. At least 3 state legisla- 
tures are still meeting. Some federal funds, such as school lunch funds, are still 
uncertain. The wage-price freeze is uncertain in Its application for many teach- 
ers and we do not know yet what effect it will have on school finances. You will 
note that the survey asks the superintendents to cite cutbacks rolateil to finan- 
cial conditions and not to enrollment reductions which .some systems are experi- 
encing this fall. 

The systems reported here enroll a total of 6 million pupils and employ one- 
quarter million teachers or about 1 in 8 of the total pupils and teachers in the 
public elementary and secondary schools of the nation. They represent largely 
metropolitan areas including center city systems .such as Boston and Chicago, 
and county wide systems, .such as Duval County, Florida and Baltimore County, 
Maryland, One state system. Hawaii Is included. 

The data collected for individual school .systems are attached to Mrs. Rarrett’a 
statement The following data summarize the kinds of rcdtiction.s which are 
taking place in the 63 .school systems reporting r 

^ sy.stems reported one or more types of professional staff reductions— class- 
room teachers, specialized teachers, and/or other profe.ssional staff, 

24 systems reported reductions In the number of regular classroom teachers 
employed. One of the systems had not yet dete»TnIned the number of reaching 
position cuts which would be made. A total of 4,388 teaching i>osltions were 
eliminated. 

8 systems reported reductions in fnnds to hire substitute teachers. 

17*system.s reported reductions In the number of .specialized .<«taff such as 
teachers of art, music, reading, drama. Industrial arts counsellors, etc. 
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27 systems reported reductions In other professional staff incliidinj; principals, 
supervisors, and administrators. 

19 systems reported reductions In teacher aides. . , , 

20 systems reported reductions in allowances for teaching materials. , 

14 systems reported other types of reductions Including secretaries, clerks and 

custodians, building and maintenance programs, and miscellaneous activities. 
22 systems reported Increases in class size. 

3 systems reported a shortened school day at the secondary level. 

5 systems reported a shortened school year. 

27 systems arc reducing the educational program such as art and music, in- 
dustrial arts, advanced courses In math, sciences and foreign languages, and 

summer school programs. , 

9 svstoms are reducing educational services to pupils and community services, 
such as field trips, guidance services, community use of the building. 

7 systems are reassigning .staff such as assistant principals and supervisors ns 

14 systems reported other kinds of reductions — primarily capital outlay such 
ns new buildings and maintenance of buildings and grounds. 

18 systems attributed a part ot this reduction to shortages or cutbacks In 

^^S^ortnges in local revenues were mentioned most frequently and many were 
associated with loss of local budget, millage, and bond referenda. 

Ssiihtor Mondale. Tlicre is no question but that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been a very poor partner. That figure, I liadn t heard that 
one before Was it 17— the local school districts in the btates have 
anted up an additional $15 or $16 bililon since Title I was adopted 
and all Federal programs for public schools have increased by only 

$900 million. . . i, j • j 

That is, of course, why the percentage is actual dropping and 
.since the first appropriation was adopted lor Title I, winch is certainly 
a very squalidand unimpressive performance, 

I’d like to change the subject just a minute, if I may, because you are 
a teacher in a ghetto school. 

Mrs. B.\RUEn’. Yes,sir. , v i 

Senator Mondale. And the president-elect of the NEA. You have 
heard our discussion with Julius Hobson, or I guess you came later. 
Mrs. Baiuiett. I was late coming in. . - , i. t. * 

Senator Mondale. The question is the incentives for good teachers to 
stay teaching rather than rise, as it’s thought to be, in the bureaucracy. 
Is there not an incentive that often draws many of the better teachers 
out of the school classroom into the central city administrative struc- 
ture ? Have you found that in your experience ? ^ 

Mrs. BAnuET-r. Yes, I have found that m my experience. But the 
fact of the matter is that now', in cities like mine, for many reasons 
boards of education are finding it increasingly difficult to move teacli- 
ers from the classroom into principalships of buildings. Pivrt of it is 
due to the conditions that exist in the schools and the leeliiig of prin- 
cipals that they do not have all the support nor the materials nor tlie 
finance to bring about the changes that are necessary to bring about. 



Keep Excellent Teachers in CLASsnooxrs 

Increasingly, too, we find teachers who feel that their coinmitment 
is to the youngsters, and have absolutely no interest in administration. 
Higher salaries in administration have been an incentive to leave the 
classroom. I think financial incentive should take place at the level at 
which the elFort is being made. I would hope that we might turn the 
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system around somehow so that the teacher in the classroom, who is 
an excellent teacher, woukl not have to move out by reason of money. 
I think, if I had anything to do with, setting salaries other than to 
bargain for them, that I would perhaps gi^'o the highest salary in a 
school to the first grade teacher. ,I do think the whole system of atti- 
tudes is finally changing there. 

Senator Mondale. How many years have, you taught in a ghetto 
school? . 

Mrs. BARRETTr. I have always taught in low-income schools from 
the beginning of my career, which is 35 years plus. ... 

Senator Mondale. How long have jmu been teaching in this elemen- 
tary— is it an elementary school? 

Mr. BAURErx'. Always in the elementary divisions. 

Senator Mondale. In Syracuse?' 

Mrs. Barre'I't. All my experience but 1 j^ear has been in Syracuse, 
and I was in the classroom last year, although I’m on leave this yea,r. 

Senator Mondale. Have j’ou dealt with children who have been in 
Headstart? 

Mrs. BAnREiT. The length of time that wo have had Headstart in 
our city has not been long enough that they have reached me at the 
level at which I teach, wdiich is grade 6. ' 

Senator Mondau5. I see. Do you have any impression of whether 
that’s doing any good ? ' 

Mrs. BARREn?. I think it’s doing a tremendous amount of good. 

Senator Mondale. The teachers dealing with the first and second 
grades feel it’s helmng ? 

Mrs. Barrett. That’s right. Alsm teachers at kindergarten lovoi, 
who are receiving youngsters from Headstart, find that those young- 
sters are much more ready for school as it operates than children who 
do not have the advantage of it. 

Certainly, it’s a program that should be improved and supported 
more adequately than it is at the moment. 

Senator Mondai.e. Yes. Thank you very much for a most useful 
statement. We wish you well in your administration. 

Mrs. Barrett. Thank you very much. 

Senator Mondale. The committee is in recess, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:16 p.mi,_tho Select Committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair.) 
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